fef 


TOPOGRAPHICAL      . 

AND 

STATISTICAL  DESCRIPTION 

OF    THE 

COUNTY     OF    BERKS. 

Containing  an  Account  of  its 

Situation,  Jliues,  Agriculture,, 

ut,  Minerals,  Fairs, 

.vna,  Fi-iliorics,  Markets, 

Ihmds,  Manufactures,  Ciiiiu^: 

Kivers,  de,  Antiquities, 

Lukes,  GnnmiPrce,  Natural  History, 
Civil  aud  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions,  <fec. 

To  which  i->  prcliml, 
A   COPIOLTS   TRAVELING 


The  Direct  rtnrl  pizipal  Crom 
Tnutt  and  Distance  qfllit  TJ^ 

Noblemen's  nnd  Cfiiftctnot's 

gftor    a 

COMPLETE  COUTY 

A    LIST  OF  THE  MAWETS  AND 


AM)   AN    INIw  TAPT.F.,     \       / 
Shewing,  at  One  View,    tho  DAfciicrs  of  all  tliT*  Towns 
from  Londoii,  and  ft^nfff-f  li  other. 

BY  or.oncr.  AT.F.X  \NDI:R  COOKF, 

Editor  of  the   L'n  <  m  of  CcugrapJty. 

Illustrated  nitli 
A    MAP    OF    THE    COUNTY. 


Piinted   fnr   C.    COOKE,   "No.    1",    P.itornostpr  Row, 
by  Diimmer  .<iu)  Co.  Wat<  r  l.inf.  Meet  t;. 
And  sold  by  ,i!l  tlir  l5m»!.:M-lii  r»  in 
Uie  L     , 
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THE 


AN    ITINERARY 

OF   ALL 

DIRECT  AND   PRINCIPAL   CROSS  ROADS 

IN     THE 

COUNTY  OF  BERKS. 
In  which  arc  included  the  SFAGI.S,  INNS,  and 

N's  SLATS. 


N.  D.  The  first  Column  contains  the  Name's  of  Placet 
through  ;  the  l-'igi/rc*  thatjoflmv  t>hixo  the  DuUmcttfrom  J'tace 
tu  Place,  Tovn  to  Town,  mid  Stage*;  (vnd  in  the  li'-if  Column  are 
the,  Xames  of  Ctntle/nc >/  s  Statt  a/nl  Inn*.  The  right  and  left  uf 
the.  Ruads  are  tiistin»u.iihe.d  by  Uit  letters  R  and  L. 

JOURNEY  M  HUNGERFORD  TO 

MAIDENHEAD. 

THROUGH    NEWBURY    AND    READING. 

HUNGERFORD  to 

Barton,  C.  Dundas,  esq.  Wai- 
lingtun.  A.  Nunnis,  eaq.  R 


Half-way  House 
Benham  LJark 

Speeu 


Spcen  Hill 

NEWBURY 

Speenhatnlan  I 


H 

9 

<H 

1 

n 

L 

gi 

4. 

^»  A 

K 

Rcnfutm-vhice,    Jl largrufaie 
R 


At 


Dotininpton,   or 


C/uiuccr'*  Groti.    If.   Ha- 


tic-House,  C<>!.  S  C'i'l ;  in 
I  he:  Bo  t -'on',  l''rele/ic  Cou- 
slud  esy.L.  Li  fyct-n,  Gold- 
well-hull,  Mrs.  l^ukc,  and 
seats  of  tWis*  linkers;  Os- 
man  \'"uit.  en  I  ,<:<•:<].  II  Mrs. 
BuUock,  4-  C.  Biulcy,(s</.  L 
Inn — Castle.  At  Spetn-lidl* 
Mrs.  Wyld. 

Tnn — George  and  Pelican. 
Shan  -          ,   laie  Sir  Joseph, 
burl.  L 

IK  Point*, 


Tlmtcham 


ITINERARY  01*  THE 


Woolhampton. 
P.  O. 


Lotmore  Green 
Theal 

Calcot  Green 


Bridge  over  Ken- 
net  River. 
READING 


3.1 

*>2 


121 


231 


Inn — King's  Head, 

Wasing  Place,  Win.  Mount, 

esq.  R 
Woolhampton-housc,    E.    B. 

Long,  esq.  L 


Aldermaston-house  and  park, 
—  Congrcve,  esq.  R 

A  mile  from  the  road,  Pad- 
wort It-house,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, R 

Benham-house,  Dr.  Bostock. 

Engleficld-house,  R.  Bcnyon, 
esq.  L 

Sulhampsted,   Wm<   Thoytcs, 

esq.  R 
At  Culcot-grccn,  J.  Blagravc, 

esq.  L 
Prospect-hill,  J.  Geo.  Line- 

brood,  esq.  L 
Coley,     W.     Chamberluyne, 

esq.  R 


[nns — "Bear,  Crown,  Caver- 
sham-house,  Major  Mar- 
sack,  L.  Woodley,  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Addington, 
and  —  Mabbot,  esq.  Sun- 
ning, R.  Palmer,  esq,  L 
Early  Court,  J.  Bagnal, 
esq.  R 

Stanlake,  Sir  N.  Duckin- 
field.  R 

Shiplake  on  the  Hill,  E.  Bis- 
coe}  esq.  L 


ROAD5    IN    BERKSHIRE. 


Ruscombe-house,  Lady  Ho- 
ward, 11 

Scats  of  —  Young,  esq.  I. 
—  Girdlcr,  esq.  R 

Kiln  Green,  Henri/  Fonne- 
rau,  esq.  L.  Scarlet,  — 
Perrot,  esq.  R 

Seat  of  —  XimeneSj  csy.  L 

Seat  of  John  Lee.   esq.  and 

•  '  'A 

Woof ey- hall j  Lord  Falk- 
land. R.  Jlf/.vs-  Loicndcs. 
t  a  distance  from  the  road 
is  Hai/u'ood- lodge ,  —  Saw- 
yer, es(j.. 

Near  Shottesbrook  Church  is 
a  seat  of  Arthur  Vanslt- 
tart,  esq.  R 

Inn — Fleece. 

[iins — Fleece,  Sun.  Ehhant 
Abbey,  George  Vansittart, 
esq.  L.  Hicks,  Elis/ia  Bix- 
coe,  esq.  L.  Scats  of'  Sir  \  I  . 
Hernesjfy  late  Penni/sto/if 
J *ozc nt  i/,  csvy.  Opposite  Sir 
J.  1'ocock. 

JOVU>,FAr  FROM  READING  TO  WINDSOR, 
to 


Cross  the  Loddon 

River. 

Twyford 
Hare  Hatch 

H 

1* 

301 

K 

«.—          _          — 

$ 

/v 

Kiln  Green 

1 

« 

ft 

5< 

—          —          — 

A 

Maidenhead 

3 

341 

\ 

Thicket 

The  Folly 

H 

35! 

;, 

M  A  I  DEN  HE  AD 

1 

[i 

Loddon  Bridge 
.Merry  Hill  Green 


u- 


1 1 


Bill  Hill.  Col.  Lcvcson 
(io.rer.  L 

BilUngsbare,    Lord 
Brat/brook,  L 


8 

Biuficld 
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Warfield 
Newell  Green 

Haly  Green 


Winkficld  Plain 


WINDSOR 


H 


14 


51 


161 


Inn — tSVflg"  andHounds.  At 
Binf eld.,  —  Mojfat,  esq. 
Itinjield-place,  Gen.  Row- 
ley ;  Lady  Vcrnon,  — 
Neatc,  esq.  and  Col.  Bucke- 
ridgc. 

At  Bin  field  Bridge  is  B  in- 
field House,  ClaudeRussel, 
e*q.  opposite  a  scut  oJ'Onc- 
siphorus  Elliot,  esq. 

Warfield  Grove,  a  seat  of  Sir 
John  Cox  Hippes/ey,  bt.  L 

At  Bali/  Green,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Stuart  Wortley.  L :  and  a 
seat  ofB.  Walsh,  esq.  R. 

Ascott  Place,  Dan.  Agace, 
esq.  R 

On  Winkjleld  Plain  is  Cran- 
bourne  Lodge,  Duke  -of 
Gloucester;  Fern  Hill,  F. 
Knotty  s,  esq.  R.  New 
Lodge,  late  Gen,  Hodgson; 
the  seats  of  Sir  John  Lade, 
lart.  Stanlake  Batson,\and 
James  Bannister,  esqrs. 

St.  Leonard's  Hill,  General 
Harcourt,  4"  Sophia  Farm, 
G.  Birch,  esq.  L 

Windsor  Great  Park,  His 
Majesty. 

Inns — Castle,  Nero  Inn,  Star 
and  Garter,  Susan,  White 
Hart. 


ROADS    IX    HERKSIIinr.  £ 

JOURNEY  FROM  READING  TO  SUNNING- 

HILL, 

THROUGH  OAKINOHAM,  OR  WOKINGHAM. 

Reading  to 
Cross  the  Loddon 
River. 


Loddon  Bridge 
King  Street 


or 
Wokinham 


Bracknel 


Sunnin 


Sunning  Hill 


I 


11 


15* 


Coding, 


Maiden  Fairly, 

esq.  11 
Woodley,  lit.  Eon.   H.  Ad" 


dington*  L 

rq.  of  Blandford.  R 
At  King  Street,  Mrs.  Whit- 
coin  b. 

Bill    Hill,    Col.    Gon-er.  L 
F.mbrook,  John  Baker,  esq- 
Mtirtins/uTii,   Gen.  Gordon. 
R.  —  Walsh,  esq.  L 

Lodge,  Earl  oJ'Sand- 
•idch. 

At  Sunning  Hill  Wells,  J. 
LJ 


At  Sunning  Hi/I,  Cnpt.  Bar- 


•/,  and  Col.  Fitxpatrick. 
L.  Sitnni/tg  Hill  Park, 
—  Crntchly,  exu. 

.10URN  IT  FROM  N  KWBURY  TO  LAMBOURNE. 


At  IfW/wrrf,  We!  ford  House, 
J.  Archer,  esq. 

About    three    inihs    beyond 


Newbury  to 

VVdford 

51 

5* 

Great  SlieiTord 

8 

Lambounic 

i 

12 

l.innbouriic. 
Park,  Earl  <>f  Crart  n. 

JOURNEY  .FROM  HENLEY  TO  MAIDENHEAD. 


Dttncsfield,Robt.Scot,esq.L. 


Henley  to 
T.  G- 
Hurley  Bottom 

4* 

*J 

10 


Golden  Fleece 
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Hall  Place,  Sir  W.  East.  R 
At  Bis/tarn  is  Temple  Mills, 
Xhomas  Williams,  esq.  one 
of  the  largest  Copper-mills 
in    the  kingdom.     Harle-* 
ford,  Sir  W.  Clayton,  bart. 
and  Hurley  Place,  Capt. 
Kcmpcnftlt. 


[nns — Fleece,  Sun.  Near 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  is 
Bixha/n  Abbey,  (j.  Vansit- 
turt,  esq-  L 

JOURNEY  FROM  FARINGDON  TO  WALLING- 

FORD, 

THROUGH    WANTAGE. 

Wallinuford  to 


Stanford  Plain 


Stanford 
East  Charlow 

WANTAGE 


Harwell 
Briirhtwell 


WALLING  i  ORD 


3-? 

71 
« i 


141 


221 


At  Stanford  Plain  is  Shel- 
ling ford  Castle,  W.  Y. 
.Mills,  esq.  R.  Hartford, 
Joseph  Rutt,  esq.  L 

At  Charlow,  Exuperius  Tur- 
ner, esq. 

Inns- — Bear,  Ki7ig  Alfred's 
Head.  Charlton  House, 
W.  H.  Price,  esq.  L 

Lockinge,  < —  Bustard,  esq. 


Whittenham-hill,  N.  Dance, 

esq.  L 
Inns — Pear,  Lamb. 


JOURNEY  FROM  LECHLADE  TO  ABINGDON, 

TH HOUGH    FARINGDOX. 


Lechlade  to 
Cross  the  River 
IW.s. 


Lechlude-ltouse,  W. 


ROADS    IV    BERKSHIRE. 


11 


St.  John's  Bridge 
Busoot 

t 

Yetton 
FARINGDOW 


Littleworth 


I 

i 

2 

Buscot    Park,   E.    Lovt.de  n 

- 

Looedtn.  esq.  11 

If 

6 

inns  —  Bell,     Crown.       I'V- 

ringdon-house,  W.  HulLct, 

1 
7 

esq. 

!* 

IVadley-house,   Benj.  Stead, 

esq.  R 

Carsa-ell-housc,   Henry 

Perfect,  esq.  L 

Bucklund-house.  Sir  J. 

Tlirockmorton,  bart.  L 

Pusey-house,    Hon.    P.    H. 

Pusey,  R;  and  Rev.  John 

Loder.  L 

3 

10i 

fnn  —  Rose  and  Crown 

2* 

(nn  —  George,   at  Kingston, 

W.  Blandy,e>iq.  R- 

1 

14* 

Fifield-house,  late  B.  Byam, 

e.vy.  L 

* 

15* 

At   Tubney,    S.    Lutcrance, 

esq.  L 

Oakley-house,    J.    Tonkin's, 

esq,  L 

I 

16* 

> 

18* 

At   Shippon,    M.   Anthony, 

esq.  L 

li 

19* 

Inns  —  Croam    and    Thistle, 

Queen9  s  Arms. 

Pusey  Furze 
Kingston  Bagpuze 

Fifield 
Tubney 


Oakley 
Shippon 

ABINGDON 


JOURNEY  FROM  OXFORD  TO  HIGHWORTH, 


Oxford  to 
Botlcy  Bridge 
Chorley 
Bessellslcigh 


IN  WILTSHIRE, 

THROUGH    FARINGDON. 


of  — 


.  L 


12 
Fiiield 
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Kingston 


Pusey  Furze 


3 

8f 

« 

8f 

3 

11* 

.:; 

20£ 

ii 

i 

211 

22f 

fun— 0/</  While  Hart. 

Fifield-house,  late  B.  Byam, 
esq. 

Inn — George.  At  King- 
ston, W.  Walker,  esq.  and 
W.  Blandy,  esq. 

Inn  —-Rose  and  Crozcn. 

Pusey-house,  Hon.  P.  Pusey. 

Buckland-h.  Sir.  J.  Throck- 
morton,  hurt.  R. 

Carawell-house,  H.  Perfect, 
esq.  R 

Wadley-house,  B.  Stead,  esq. 

L 

FARINGDON  4|  16£  Inn — Bell,  Crown.    Foring- 

don-honse,  W.  Hallet,  esq. 

Coleshill  Si  201:  At  Coleshill,  Earl  of  Rad- 

nor. L 
Eastrop     T.  G. 

IIlGHWORTH 

JOURNEY  FROM  OXFORD  TO  NEWBURY, 

THROUGH    ABINGDON    AND    EAST    ILSLEY. 


Oxford  to 
Bailey  Wood 

ABINGDON 

Draytdn 

Steventon 

ChiJton 

EAST  ILSLEY 

Askeridge 

Becdon 


Chievelej 


3 


8| 


901 

•*"-  a. 


Radley-hall,     late    Admiral 

Bayer. 
[nns — Crowns   and   Thistle, 

Queen's  Anns. 


[nn — Sic  an. 


Langleif-hall,  Charles  Beck- 
ford  Long,  esq.  L 
Priors  Court,  Lewis  Buckle, 
esq. 


Donnington 


ROADS    IN    BFRKCHIRE. 

The  Castle-house,  Col.  Stead. 
The  Grnre,  W.  Brummel, 
esq.  Tit  c  Cottage,  G  eorge 
Blacks/title,  esq. 

Speenlmroland 

Newbury 

JOURNEY  FROM  OXFORD  TO  HUNGERFORD, 

THROUGH    ABINCDON  AND  WANTAGE. 

Oxford  to 
Baily  W«iod 

AlilNGDOX 


1 


27 


Inn — George  and  Pelican 
Inn  -White  Hart. 


Dray  ton 
Steventon 


WANTAGE 


Great  Shcfford 
New  Town 
Eddington 
Cross  the  Kennel 

River. 
Hungcrford 


3 


31 


11 


8* 


16J 


'« I 


30* 


fun  —  Cftwn 


Thistle. 


Chftrlton-house,  Wm.  Henry 

Price,  esq.  R 
f  n  ns  —  BearjK.AlfrecTsHeatL 
Woolley    Park,  '  Rev.    Mr. 

H'roughton.  L 
Faivley,  —  Pocock,  esq.  L 


[nn — 


END    OF    THZ     ITINERARY. 


CORRECT  LIST  OF  THE  FAIRS 

IN 

BERKSHIRE. 


Abingdon — First  Monday 
in  Lent,  May  6,  cattle  ; 
June 20, August  6,  cattle; 
Monday  before  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas, statute;  Dec. 
11,  horses  and  other  car- 
tie. 

Aborfield — Oct.  5.  cattle. 

Alderniaston — May,  6,  July 
horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Brackncll — April  25,  cows, 
sheep,  &c.  August  2iJ, 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  &c. 
October  1,  sheep  and 
other  cattle. 

Chapel  Rnw,  near  Reading— 
July  30,  pleasure,  toys, 
&c. 

Cookham — May  16,  cattle, 
pedlary,  &c.  October  1 1, 
statute. 

East  Hagburn — Thursday 
before  St.  Michael,  O.  S. 
Oct.  10,  pleasure. 

East  llslcy. — Wednesday 
in  Easter  week,  and  every 
other  Wednesday  tili 
Julj,  August  6,  sheep 
and  lambs;  First  Wed- 
nesday after  Sept.  2 
Wednesday  after  Octo- 
ber 17,  Wednesday  after 
November  12,  sheep,  &c. 
Erery  Wednesday  fort- 


night from  Easter  to 
Midsummer,  a  great 
market  for  sheep. 

Faringdon — February  13, 
horses  aud  fat  cattle  ; 
Whit  Tuesday,  do.  do. 
Tuesday  before  an  1 
Tuesday  after  Old  3 
chaelmas,  statute;  Oc:. 
29,  horses,  fat  cattle, 
and  large  quantities  of 
pigs. 

Fiiichumstead April   23, 

cattle. 

Hungerford — Last  Wed- 
nesday in  April,  August 
10,  horses,  GJWS,  and 
sheep ;  Monday  before 
and  after  New  Michael- 
mas, statute. 

Lambourn — -Yiay  12,  Octo- 
ber 2,  December  4, 
horses,  cows,  boots,  shoes, 
and  young  foals. 

Lang  Cromarch — A  ugust  2, 
cheese,  horses,  toys,  and 
pigs. 

Maidenhead — Whit  Wed. 
nesday,  horses  and  cat- 
tle; September  29,  horses, 
cattle,  and  hiring  ser- 
vants; Nov.  SO,  horses 
and  cattle. 

Mortimer — April  27,  horses 

cows, 
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cows,  sheep,  hogs  and 
pedlary  ;  November  o'. 
horses  and  Welch  cattle. 

Ken-Bridge March  31, 

September  28,  cheese 
and  horses. 

Kewbury — Holy  Thursday, 
horses  and  other  catiie; 
July  o,  horses,  cows, 
and  ho_-  :  >  \tt.  3,  Nov. 
1,  cheese  and  hor 

Oakinghum April  23, 

June  11,  October  10, 
Nov.  2,  horses  and  cattle. 

Reading — Feb.  2,  horses, 
cattle  and  pigs  ;  May  1, 
horses,  cattle,  and  pigs. 
September  21,  cheese, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Thatcham — Second  Tues- 
day after  Easter  week, 
find,  first  Tuesday  after 
Sept.  29,  cattle,  &c. 

Taitfbrd — July  24,  and 
October  11,  horses,  other 
cattle,  and  toys. 
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Moiling  ford — Tuesday  be* 
fore  *  Easter,  pleasure  ; 
June  24,  horses  ^  Sept. 
29,  for  hiring  servants  ; 
December  14,  fat  hogs. 

1 1 't.  dley,  near  Fa  rringdon — 
April  5,  horses,  cows. 

Wantage — First  Saturday 
in  March,  First  Satur- 
day in  May,  horses,  cows, 
pigs  and  cheese  ;  July 
18,  do.  and  cherries. 
October  10,  17,  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  cheese,  and 
hops,  and  hiring  ser- 
vants. 

Walt  ham  St.  Lawrence — 
April  10,  horses  and  cat- 
tle. 

Isor — Easter  Tuesday, 
horses  and  cattle;  July 
5,  do.  sheep,  and  wool ; 
October  24,  horses  and 
cattle. 

Yatton,  near  Ncwbury— 
October  13. 


LIST    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    WORKS 

That  have  been  Published 

In  Illustration  of  the  Topography  and  Antiquities  of 

THE    COUNTY   OF    BERKS. 

"  Magna  Britannia,  being  a  concise  Topographical 
Account  of  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  1st. 
Volume,  1806,  contains  a  most  valuable  Account  of 
Berkshire,"  as  does  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley's 
"  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales." 

"  The  Antiquities  of  Berkshire/'  by  Elias  Ashmole, 
3  volumes,  8vo.  Lond.  1719,1723.  This  was  reprint- 
ed at  Reading  in,  1736,  under  the  Title  of  "  The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  &c."  Folio, 

"  Account  of  some  Antiquities  between  Windsor 
and  Oxford,"  by  Thomas  Hearne,  8vo,  L.  P.  Oxford, 
1725. 

"  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead  concerning  some  Antiquities 
in  Berkshire,"  by  Mr.  Francis  Wise,  4to.  Oxford,  1738. 
This  was  replied  to  in  a  Pamphlet  called  "  The 
Impertinence  and  Imposture  of  modern  Antiquaries 
displayed,  &c.  4to.  Lond.  written  by  Mr.  Asplin,  vicar 
of  Banbury,  (under  the  signature  of  Plulathes  Rusti- 
cus,)  who  was  deservedly  reprehended  in  another  pam- 
plet  by  Mr.  George  North,  Rector  of  Corldicote,  Herts, 
in  his  "Answer  to  a  scandalous  Libel,  entitled,  the 
Impertinence,  &c."  4to.  Lond.  1742.  Mr.  Wise  the 
same  year,  publi-hed,  "  Further  Observations  upon 
the  White  Horse,  and  other  Antiquities  in  Berkshire, 
with  aa  Account  of  Whiteleaf  Cross,  Bucks,  &c."  4to. 
Oxford. 

u  History  and  Antiquities  of  Windsor  Castle,"  by 
J.  Pote.  Cuts,  4to.  Eton,  1749. 

"  History  of  that  most  famous  Saint  and  Soldier  of 
Christ  Jesus,  St.  George  ofCappadoicia,  &c.  to  which 
is  subjoined,  the  Institution  of  the  most  IXoble  Order 

of 
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of  St.  George,  named  the  Garter,"  by  Dr.  Heylon,  4  to. 
1631. 

"  The  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies,  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,"  by  Elias  Ashmole, 
Lond.  fol.  with  fine  engravings  by  Hollar,  1672.  This 
was  abridged  and  republished  by  Walker,  under  the 
Title  of  ""  The  History  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  several  Orders  of  Knighthood  extant 
in  Europe,  &c."  Illustrated  with  Plates  of  the  Habits. 
Lond.  8vo,  1715. 

"  A  New  Historical  Account  of  St.  George,  and  the 
Order  of  tlie  Garter,"  by  Thomas  Salmon,  Lond.  8vo. 
1704. 

"  Memoirs  of  St.  George,  the  English  Patron," 
(from  Selden's  Titles  of  Honor,)  "  and  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order,  of  the  Garter,"  (abridged  from  Ashmole) 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Dawson,  8vo.  1714. 

"  The  Register  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,"  from  the  "  Black  Book,"  so  called  from  its 
cover  of  Black  Velvet  :  "  with  Notes,  and  an  Intro- 
duction;" by  John  Anstis,  2  volumes,  fol.  1724,  plates. 

"  Dissertations  on  the  Original  of  the  Equestrian 
Figure  of  the  George,  and  of  the  Garter,  "by  Dr. 
Peningal.Lond.  1753.  The  system  about  the  George 
in  this  Dissertation  was  refuted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

"  The  Institution  of  the  Garter,  a  Dramatic  Poem," 
by  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  4to.  1742.  This  was  re-printed 
in  the  2d  volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection. 

"  Some  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Old  Windsor," 
by  Dr.  Girdler,  printed  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  by 
Ilearne. 

"  Windsor  Castle,"  A  Poem  by  Otway,  1685.  Re- 
printed in  Dryden's  Miscellanies. 

"  The  Rights  of  the  Forest  of  Windsor ;  "  by  Nat. 
Boothe,8m  1719. 

B  3  "A  Black 
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"  A  Black  Scene  opened ;  being  the  true  state  of 
Mr.  John  Kcndrick's  Gift  to  the  Town  of  Reading, 
&c,"  by  John  Watts,  1749. 

Some  Account  of  Reading:  Abbey,  by  Sir  Henry 
Englefield,  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Arclueologia. 

"  The  Meyrrour  of  the  Church  of  St.  Austyn  o* 
Abirigdon,  with  a  petytyon  of  Robert  Copeland? 
Printer,  1521."  4to.  with  wooden  cuts. 

"  Collections  towards  a  Parochial  History  of  Berk- 
shire, &c."  1783,  and  some  account  of  the  Parish  of 
Great  Coxwell,  were  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Topographica. 

"  The  History  of  Mr.  John  Winchcomb,  alias  Jack 
of  Newbury,"  was  reprinted  at  Newbury  about  20 
years  since,  from  an  old  pamplet.  In  Fuller's  Worthies 
there  is  also  an  account  of  the  same  person. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  261,  is  some 
account  of  the  Oyster  Shells  near  Reading,  by  Dr. 
Brewer;  and  in  the  same  work,  Vol.  50.  Dr.  Collet's 
Description  .of  the  Peat  near  Newbury.  The  latter  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica. 

A  brief  Description  of  the  Towns,  Village?,  and 
Scenery  of  Berkshire,  bordering  on  the  Thames,  has 
been  given  in  BoydelTs  and  in  Ireland's  Account  of 
that  River. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  contains  an  En- 
graving of  the  Pusey  Horn,  with  some  particulars  con- 
cerning it. 

Several  Poems,  descriptive  of  different  parts  of  the 
county,  have  been  published.  The  most  eminent  are 
Pope's  "  Windsor  Forest,"  Pve's  "  Farringdon  Hill," 
Sir  John  Denham's  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  and  "  St.  Leo- 
nard's Hill,"  by  Robert  Morris. 

A  smail  Map  of  the  County  was  engraved  by  Hollar, 
in  1670;  and  a  Topographical  Survey  of  Berks,  in  18 
ihe«ts,  on  a  scale  of  %  inches  to  a  mile,  was  published 

by 
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by  .Tolin  Rocque  in  1761.  A  Map  of  the  county  10 
miles  round  Nevvbury,  with  a  plan  of  the  town  and 
Speenhamland,  were  made  and  printed  by  John  Willis, 
1768. 

Views  of  the  town  of  Reading,  south,  Windsor  Cas- 
tle and  Palace,  and  Donnington  Castle,  north-east, 
have  been  engraved  by  Buck.  A  view  of  the  latter 
castle  has  also  been  published  by  Hearnc  and  Byrne, 
and  a  plan  of  it,  in  its  original  state,  in  Grose's  Anti- 
quities. In  the  "Brauni  Civitates  Orbis,  1572,"  is  a 
view  of  Windsor  Castle  by  Hoefnagle,  probably  the 
oldest  existing.  The  Cielings  of  the  Apartments  in  the 
Castle,  painted  by  Verrio,  were  engraved  by  P.  Van- 
derbank.  Four  Elevations  and  a  plan  of  the  castle 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  B.  and  T.  Lanirlev,  1743. 

»  •  '       .    * 

Eight  Views  in  the  Green  Park,  by  T.  Sandby,  were 
engraved  by  Mason,  P.  Sandby,  W.  Austin,  Canot, 
Vi\  arcs,  r.m\  Rooker.  Eight  Views  of  Reading  Abbey, 
by  Charles  Tomkins,  were  published  in  1791;  ana 
views  of  Basildon  House  and  Polling  Place,  by  Angus, 
in  his  Select  Views,  1800.  In  the  Copper-Plate  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  I.  are  Views  of  Bishain  Abbey  and  Windsor. 
Vol.  II.  of  Basildon  Park.  Vol.  III.  of  Bear  Place. 
Vol.  V.  of  Benham  House,  and  Abingdon  Market 
House;  drawn  by  Daves,  Girtin,  Corbould,  &c.  and 
tugraved  by  Ellis  and  Walker. 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE    COUNTY    OF    BERKS. 

BOUNDARIES,    SITUATION,    AND    EXTENT. 

T>  EIIKSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,of  a  very  irregu- 
•*-*  form.  According  to  Roque's  Mensuration  it  is 
207  miles  in  circumference  :  its  greatest  length, 
from  Old  Windsor  to  the  Comity  Cross,  near  Hun- 
gerford,  42  miles :  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Wi- 
tham  near  Oxford  to  the  borders  of  Hampshire, 
south  of  Nrwbury,  about  28  miles,  and  its  narrow- 
est, from  the  Thames  near  Reading,  across  to  thr 
borders  of  Hampshire,  in  a  direct  south  line,  only 
seven  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  on  the  east 
by  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  Hampshire,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  county  of  Wilts.  A  part  of  the 
latter  county  lies  in  the  heart  of  Berkshire,  includ- 
ing the  parishes  of  Wokingham,  Hurst,  Stunfield 
and  Swallowrield ;  a  small  portion  of  Berkshire 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  surrounded  by 
Oxfordshire. 

The  county  of  Berks  contains  about  464,500  acre?, 
including  the  parishes  of  Langford  and  Shilton, 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  omitting  that  part  of 
\\iltshire  within  the  county.  According  to  th« 
returns  under  the  population  act  in  1801,  Berk- 
shire then  contained  10y,2l5  inhabitants,  of  whom 
3S,155  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  16,921 
in  trades,  manufactures,  or  handicraft. 

According  to  Cam  den,  the  county  now  called 
Berkshire  was  anciently  named  by  the  Latin  writers 
Brrcherii.i.  ;  by  the  Saxons  Beroc-scyre,  which  name 
Asse.r  Mcncvcnsis,  an  ancient  English  historian,  de- 
rives from  Rarroc,  a  certain  wood,  where  grew 
plenty  of  box.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  may 
nave  been  derived  from  the  quantity  of  Birch 
wood  growing  anciently  in  the  county;  the  soi>, 
in  general,  being  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
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that  wood  than  any  other  and  there  being  several 
instances  of  other  places  deriving  their  name  from 
the  same  circumstam 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  this 
county  \vere  the  Attu  batii  or  Atlniutfs,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  emigrah-d  from  Gaul. 

rlhe  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  was  inha- 
bited by  a  people  called  the  ,'w//r(  ,•,  or  Khemi,  and 
a  small  portion  of  it  next  llamp«4iire,  b\  the  Segon* 
ticce.  And  it  appears  from  the  derivations  given 
by  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  CW- 
Iriun  Register,  that  the  name  of  each  tribe  had  its 
origin  from  the  general  characteristic  of  that  portion 
of  the  county  they  occupied. 

Under  the  division  of  Britain  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  this  county  was  included 
in  the  BRITANNIA  PKIMA.  During  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
AVessex  or  West  Saxons,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  it 
assumed  the  present  name  of  Berocshire  or  Berk- 
shire, and  was  by  him  divided  into  twenty-two 
hundreds. 

RIVERS. 

The  principal  of  Berkshire,  are  the  Thames,  the 
Kennet,  the  Lodden,  the  Ock,  the  Lambourne,  and 
Knborn.  The  first  of  these,  which  inderd  is  the 
FIRST  of  all  the  British  streams,  enters  the  county 
at  its  northern  extremity,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Lechdale,  and  pursues  a  beautiful  winding  course, 
along  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  county, 
dividing  it  from  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
and  watering  in  its  progress  the  towns  of  Abmgdon, 
Wallingford,  Henly,  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  &c. 
There  are  seventeen  bridges  over  this  river  between 
Datchet  and  Lechdale,  and  it  is  navigable  during 
the  whole  of  its  course.  Mr.  Pope  has  beautifully 
described  this  fine  river  in  his  Windsor  Forest. 

"  From  his  oozy  bed, 

Old  Father  Thames  advanc'd  his  rev'rcnd  head, 
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His  tresses  drop'd  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffus'd  a  golden  gleam; 
Grav'd  on  his  urn  appear'd  the  moon,  that  guides, 
His  swelling  waters,  and  alternate  tides  : 
The  figur'd  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll'd, 
And  on  her  hanks  Augusta,  rol/d  in  gold  ; 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood  : 
First  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame  ; 
The  Kcnnc.t  swift,  for  silver  celsrenown'd  ; 
The  Loddens\o\v,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd; 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  1m  flow'ry  islands  lave, 
And  chalkey  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  ; 
The  blue  transparent  Vandaiis  appears  ; 
The  gulphy  Lee  his  sedgy  tresses  rears; 
Aud  sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood; 
And  silent  Darent,  stain'd  with  Danish  blood. " 
The   name   of  this  river  has  been  variously   de- 
rived ;  some  calling  it  the  Isis,  till  its  conflux  with 
the  little  Thame,   and   from   Tharne   and   Isis,   have 
formed  Thamisis  or  Thames.      The  notion  that  the 
name  of  the  river  Thames  is  thus  derived  has  in- 
deed been  generally  received ;    and    yet  there  is 
incontestible  proof  that  it  is  erroneous  ;    the  name 
Isis    has  seldom  been   heard  but  among  scholars, 
though  it   has  been  almost  constantly  copied  out 
of  one  book    into  another.      The  common  people 
call  this    river  the  Thames  quite  from  its  source : 
and   in   an   ancient   charter,    granted  to  abbot  Al- 
deim,  particular  mention  is   made  of  certain  lands 
on   the  east   part  of  the  river  "  cujus  vocabulum. 
Tern  is  juxta    vaclum  qui  appellatur  Summerford," 
and  as  this  Summerford  is  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  evident 
that  the  river  was  then  called  Tern  is  or  Terns,  before  its 
junction  with  the  Tharne.     The  same  thing  appears 
in  every  charter  and  authentic  history  where  this 
river  is  mentioned,  particularly  in  several  charters 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury,  and  some  old 
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deeds  relating  to  Cricklade,  both  which  places  are 
also  in  Wiltshire.  All  cur  historians  who  mention 
the  incursions  of  Ethelwold  into  "Wiltshire,  in  the 
year  905,  or  Canute  in  the  year  1016,  tell  us  they 
passed  over  the  Thames  at  Cricklade.  The  Saxons 
called  it  Temese,  quite  from  its  source,  and  from 
Temese  our  Terns  or  Thames  is  immediately  de- 
rived. The  word  seems  indeed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally British,  as  it  is  the  name  of  several  other 
rivers  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the 
little  river!  hame,  whose  name  the  Isis  has  been  ftip 
posed  to  borrow,  the  Tame  in  Staffordshire,  the  Teme 
in  Herefordshire,  and  the  Tamer  in  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Lehwvd,  the  antiquary  of  Wales,  affirms  tfcat 
the  Saxon  Temese  was  derived  from  their  Taj 
or  Tu-oyys,  a  name  which  is  common  to  many  rivers 
in  "Wales,  and  signifies  a  gentle  stream  ;  the  Ro- 
mans having  first  changed  theirjfor  v  into  m  as  they 
did  in  their  word  Demetra,  which  in  Welch  is 
Dvfed. 

The  Kennet  enters  Berkshire  at  Hungerford,  and 
becoming  navigable  atlSewbury,  passes  from  thence 
through  a  rich  vale,  and  after  flowing  through 
Reading,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Thames.  "  Jt 
is  remarkable"  says  Mr.  Gough,  "  that  at  Read- 
ing those  wells,  between  which  and  the  Thames 
the  Kennet  has  its  course,  rise  and  fall  with  tin- 
Thames,  not  with  the  Kennet  ;  hence  it  is  argued 
that  the  bed  of  Thames  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  Kennet,  and  detaches  its  springs  under  the  bed  of 
the  latter." 

The  river  Lnddcn  rises  near  Aldershot  l*i  Hamp- 
shire ;  at  Black-water  it  begins  to  be  a  boundary 
between  that  county  and  Berkshire,  and  so  continues 
for  about  eight  miles  pursuing  a  westerly  direction. 
It  enters  Berkshire  in  the  pari>h  of  SwaHowfield, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  twelve  miles  it  falls  in- 
to the  Thames  near  Wingrave.  The  waters  of  the 
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Lodclen  are  encreasecl  by  a  brook  called  the  Emm<% 
which  it  receives  at  Sandford  Mill. 

The  river  Ock  has  its  source  near  Uffington,  and 
after  an  easterly  course  of  nearly  20  miles,  at  length 
falls  into  the  Thames,  near  Abingdon. 

The  Enfiurn  rises  in  Berkshire,  near  Inkpen,  and 
soon  becomes  a  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Hampshire.  It  continues  an  eastward  direc- 
tion tor  nearly  twelve  miles,,  when  bending  north- 
ward it  again  enters  the  county,  and  a  little  below 
Vising,  falls  into  the  Kennet,  after  a  course  of 
about  seventeen  miles. 

The  Ld-mliournt  rises  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  fifteen  miles  passing 
through  Bockington  East  bury,  East  Garston,  the 
two  bhetfirds,  Weston,  Waltbrd,  Easton,  West- 
brook,  Boxford,  Bagnor,  Donnington,  and  Shaw, 
it  at  length  falls  into  the  Kennet.  The  river  Lam- 
bourne  has  been  much  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  being  always  fulle*r  in  summer  than  winter, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  It  indeed 
preserves  during  the  whole  year  an  uniform  degree 
of  fulness,  being  neither  aiK'ected  by  the  drought  of 
summer  or  inundations  in  winter.  During  the  re- 
markable drought  of  the  summer  of  1803,  its  source 
was  entirely  dried  up  for  several  months. 

NAVIGABLE  CANALS. 

The  Wilts  and  Berks  Cana!,  which  was  under- 
taken in  1793,  will  enter  Berkshire  at  Hacksou 
Bridge,  near  Shrivenham,  pass  by  Shrivenham  and 
Lir'(ingt,pn,  leave  Sparsholt  and  Childrey  on  the 
south,  pass  by  the  Challows,  and  near  Wantage, 
to  which  there  is  to  be  a  collateral  cut,  and  be- 
tween Hanney  and  Dra\ton  to  Abingdon. 

The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  enters  Berkshire  at 
Hungerford,  and  passes  parallel  with  the  Kennet  to 
New  bury. 

AGRICULTI  RK. 
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Soil. 

The  following  appears  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
the  agricultural  appropriation  of  land  in  this  county. 

Acres, 

Land  in  arable,  255,000 

Meadows  in  various  parts  and  dairy  land    )  ~nA 

..11  F  l  •i.\J\iO 

in  the  vi-  -  $ 

Sheep-walks,  unim-losed  on  the  Clmlk  Ililis        25,000 
Pasture  Parks,  &c.  20,000 

Wastes,  chiefly  barren  heaths,  30^00 

The  residue  of  the  land  is  taken  up  in  the 
space  occupied  by  buildings,  roads,  rivers,  &c. 

Close  to  the  Thames,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  there  is  a  fertile  line  of  meadow,  from 
which  the  land  rise.-;  gently  towards  a  range  of 
moderately  elevated  hills,  extending  from  Oxford 
to-  Faringdon.  There  is  some  very  good  corn 
land  upon  these  hills,  though  in  some  parts  too 
sanely. 

Descending  to  the  south  we  enter  the  remarkably 
fertile  vale  of  Berkshire,  which  crosses  the  county 
from  the  parish  of  Shrivenham  on  the  west,  to  Chol- 
sey  on  the  eastern  boundary.  The  soil  of  this  vale 
is  in  general  a  strong,  grey,  calcareous  loam. 

On  the  south  of  the  vale  are  the  Chalk  Hills, 
covered  with  a  fine  turf  of  sheep  pasture. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
county,  from  HTungerford  to  Windsor  (except  a 
part  of  the  Rentbury  hundred,  and  some  land  on 
the  south  side  the  Rennet,  and  Ine  greatest  part 
of  Windsor  Forest)  consists  chLily  of  a  gravelly 
loam. 

From    Ilungerford  to   Reading  there  is  a  line, 
consisting  of  a  bed  of  peat,  through  which  the  n 
Rennet  takes  its  cour.-e. 

Near  Ilungerford,  south  of  the  Rennet,  there 
commences  a  tract  of  poor  gravel  and  clav. 
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The  tract  of  meadows  contiguous   to  the  river 
unet,  from   Hungerford  in   the  west  to  Reading 
in  the  east,  are  all  of  them   watered  in   a   masterly 
style  ;  and  the  quantity  of  hay  cut  from  them,  in- 
dependent of  the  early  feed,  is  very  great. 

Part  of  the  tract  of  meadow,  however,  has  for  its 
-surface  a  gravelly  soil,  which,  of  all  others,  is  best 
adapted  for  water  meadows.  The  other  part,  of 
tract  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  sixteen  miles  in  length,  consists  of 
peat,  a  soil  though  known  by  name  in  most  coun- 
ties is  not  elsewhere  of  that  peculiar  and  excellent 
quality  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  and 
other  parts  of  Berkshire,  towards  Oxford. 

Such  meadows  as  have  peat  under  them  are  not 
reckoned  so  valuable  to  the  tenant,  but  to  the 
landlord  much  more  so.  One  acre  of  land  has 
beenlet  for  3001.  where  the  purchase,  was  limited, 

First,  to  cut  no  deeper  than  six  feet. 

Secondly,  to  cut  and  clear  off  the  whole  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  lastly  he  was  to  pare  off 
the  sward,  that  was  on  the  acre  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement,  and  relay  it  in  a  proper  manner  on 
the  surface,  after  he  had  got  out  the  peat  ;  in  order 
that  it,  when  returned  to  the  landlord,  be  in  a  state 
for  meadow  land  again. 

The  great  value  of  peat  arises  from  the  demand 
for  it  as  a  fuel,  and  for  its  ashes  as  a  manure.  This 
manure  is  considered  asan  excellent  improver  of  grass 
lands,  particularly  clover  leys,  and  santtbin,  which 
shew  to  an  inch  where  the  peat  ash  has  been  laid 
upon  them.  The  quantity  necessary  to  dress  an 
acre  is  reckoned  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  land. 

Within  the  peat  great  numbers  of  trees  have 
been  found,  lying  irregularly  on  each  other, 
of  various  kind,  oaks,  alders,  \\illows,  and  iirs  ; 
and  others  so  much  decayed  that  their  species  could 
not  be  ascertained.  No  acorns  are  found  in  the 
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peat,  though   the  cones   of  the  iir-tree   frequently 
are,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  hazel  nuts. 

Some  years  ago,  an  urn,  of  a  light  brown  colour 
and  large  enough  to  contain  above  a  gallon,  was 
found  in  the  true  peat,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  river  on  Speen  Moor.  It  lay  about  four  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  about  a  foot 
\vitliin  the  peat,  and  over  it  was  raised  an  artificial 
hill,  about  eight  feet  higher  than  the  neighbouring 
ground.  As  the  whole  hill  consisted  both  of  peat 
and  meadow  land  mixed  together,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  urn,  and 
that  the  person  who  raised  the  hill  must  first  have  dug 
a  large  hole  in  the  peat  to  bury  the  urn,  and  then 
formed  the  hill  of  the  peat  and  meadow  ground 
mixed  together.  Round  the  hill  where  the  urn  lay, 
Avere  several  semicircular  ridges,  with  trenches  be- 
tween them  :  the  extremities  of  the  semicircles  were 
bounded  by  the  line  of  the  river.  The  horns, 
heads,  and  bones  of  several  kinds  of  deer,  the  horns 
of  the  antilope,  the  heads  and  tusks  of  boars,  the 
heads  of  beavers,  human  bones,  aiyl  various  other 
things,  have  at  different  times  been  discovered  im- 
bedaed  within  the  peat,  and  generally  at  the  bot- 
*tom  of  it,  next  the  gravelly  stratum  upon  which  it 
lies. 

Mode  of  Management, 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  barren 
heath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  country  in  its  east- 
ern parts,  and  of  the  sheep  walks  on  the  Chalk  Hills, 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  does  not  exceed  the 
general  average  of  the  kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  various  modes  of  manage- 
ment of  the  arable  land,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  best  systems  of  modern  husban- 
dry are  universally  adopted  and  successfully  pur- 
sued. 

The  farms  in  this  county  are  in  general  large  ;  for 
unless  it  is  from  some  local  circumstance,  it  i» 
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very  rare  to  fincl  a  farm  under  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  In  the  vale  of  White  Horse  indeed  some 
smaller  dairy  and  grazing  farms  are  to  be  found  ;  but 
there  are  more  farms  oi  from  two  to  live  hundred 
a  year  than  of  any  other  size. 

In  the  open  and  hilly  parts  of  the  county  there  is  . 
a   necessity  indeed   for   large   farms ;  since  the  soil 
is    made   the  most   of,    by   that  kind  ot  husbandry 
which   depends  on   a   large  stock  of  sheep,  which 
the  little  farmer  cannot  avail  himself  of. 

Live  Stock. 

The  neat  cattle  grazed  in  this  county  .are  gene- 
rally of  the  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  South  Wales,  bought  in 
at  spring  and  fall.  The  system  of  fatting  with  tur- 
nips is  not  universally  adopted.  In  the  grazing  parts 
of  the  vale  of  White  Horse,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
beasts  are  annually  stall-tod,  they  are  generally 
fatted  with  hay,  beans,  and  barley  meal,  oil  cake, 
&c.  Linseed,  both  dry  and  steeped,  is  given 
liy  some  graziers,  and  found  to  answer  exceeding 
well. 

The  cows  mcfst  esteemed  in  this  county  are  those 
of  the  north-country  breed  ;  they  are  excellent 
milkers,  and  well  adapted  to  the  dairy  farms  of  the 
vale.  The  dairymen  keep  up  the  succession  partly 
by  rearing  and  partly  by  buying  heifers  in  calf, 
at  Lambourn  and  other  fairs  in  the  county. 

The  Berkshire  farmer  derives  a  considerable  pro- 
fit from  the  rearing  of  horses.  Some  breed  their 
own  stock,  and  others  buy  in  sticklers,  which  they 
put  to  work  very  early,  and  after  using  them  fo'r 
two  or  three  years,  sell  them  oi'f  to  the  brewers 
in  London,  and  to  the  stage  waggons,  at  high 
prices. 

Berkshire  has,  and  ever  must  ha/e,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  a  great  quantity  of  sheep  kept  upon 
it :  the  present  are  certainly  not  only  a  very  useful 
but  handsome  stock,  and  are  in  great  repute 

in 
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in  the  neighbouring  counties.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  folding  ;  being  strong  and  active  ; 
they  travel  long  ranges  during  the  day,  and  from 
their  size  and  weight  are  good  folding  sheep  at 
night.  The  Leicestershire  sheep  and  South  Down 
have  been  introduced  into  this  county  with  consi- 
derable success,  particularly  on  the  inclosed  lands. 
The  Dorset  breed  is  also  much  approved. 

The  quantity  of  swine  fattened  in  Berkshire  is  cer- 
tainly very  great.  In  the  small  town  of  Faringdon 
only  upwards  of  4000  are  annually  slaughtered 
for  the  London  and  Oxford  markets,  between 
the  beginning  of  November  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  This,  however,  is  in  a  part  of  the  county 
were  the  dairy  farms  are  situated  ;  but  neverthe- 
less when  it  is  considered  how  many  store  pigs 
aie  sent  annually  to  the  distillers  and  starch-makers 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  Berkshire  receives  no 
inconsiderable  return  from  this  profitable  kind  of 
stock. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  county,  poultry  becomes 
very  profitable  from  its  vicinity  to  London.  A 
great  number  ofhiglers  attend  regularly  on  mar- 
ket days  to  purchase  them,  and  the  number  weekly 
>ent  away  is  prodigious. 

Berkshire,  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  its 
markets,  is  peculiarly  well  situatrd.  They  are 
distributed  so  well  that  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to 
a  market  is  difficult  to  be  found. 

Newbury,  Reading,  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  and 
Windsor  have  all  the  advantages  of  water  carriage 
to  London,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  two  former  send  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Hour 
to  London,  and  the  others  barley  and  malt  to  a  con- 
siderable amount. 

East  Ilsley  has  of  late  become  a  sheep  market  of  the 
first  importance,  not  onlv  to  Berkshire  but  to  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Xot  less  than  20,000  sheep 
have  sometimes  been  sold  in  one  market  day ;  and 
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it  is  computed  that  the  annual  average  is  not  un- 
der 250,000,  comprising  lambs,  hogs,  wethers,  and 
ewes  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  lean  sheep. 

Newbury  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  justly 
considered  a  most  excellent  corn  market,  and  still 
retains  some  customs  that  would  be  of  great  use 
if  they  were  observed  in  all  other  markets.  Here 
the  grain  is  pitched  in  open  market,  and  offered 
to  the  public  in  small  as  well  as  large  quantities, 
and  the  farmer,  let  him  sell  much  or  little,  has  his 
money  paid  on  delivery  of  the  article,  verifying 
the  old  observation  on  Newbury  market  that  : 

"  The  farmer  may  take  back 

"  His  money  in  his  sack." 

Waste  Lands. 

There  are  some  extensive  waste  lands  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  county,  such  as  Maidenhead  Thicket, 
several  parts  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. These  wastes  consist  principally  of  large  tracts 
of  barren  heath  land,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
nearly  30,000  acres.  Their  improvement  must  cer- 
tainly depend  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  comparitive 
value  of  money,  and  the  produce  of  agriculture. — 
For  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  improvement 
should  be  made  to  any  great  extent,  unless  the  value 
of  that  produce  will  evidently  afford  to  the  improver 
a  rent  which  shall  sufficiently  indemnify  him  for  his 
expences.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  these  wastes 
might  be  more  advantageously  improved  by  plant- 
ing than  by  their  conversion  into  tillage. 

Windsor  Forest  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is  at  present,  including  parts  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, besides  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Berkshire  as  far  as  Hungerford.  The  Vale 
of  the  Kennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  1226. 
Norden's  map  of  the  forest,  taken  in  the  year  1607, 
makes  its  circuit  77  miles  and  a  half,  exclusive  of 
those  parts  which  extended  into  Buckinghamshire. 
It  was  then  divided  into  seventeen  walks,  including 
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Friennes  Bailiwick,  within  wuich  were  situated  the 
parities  <>f  Renv.-nham,  Hurley  W.irgrave,  I'ray, 
the  two  Wallham*,  ^ijottesbrook,  liurst,  Kuscomb 
and  Binfield.  Rocque  in  his  map  describes  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  forest  to  be  about  jd  miles,  including  the 
whole  ofth'  parishes  of  Aborfield,  Barkham,  Bin- 
iield,  Ka-t  Ilamsted,  Ftnch-llamsted,  Sandhurst, 
Sunninghill,  Warfield,  Winkfield,  New  and  Old 
Windsor,  together  with  |>art  of  the  parishes  of  Rray, 
Clewer  Hur>t,  Wokinghara,  Swalbwtie'.d  and  White 
Waltham.  A  considcrahl  j  part  of  I'aj-hot  Heath  is 
within  the  forest  ;  the  greater  pa>.  t  or  most  ot  the 
parishes  within  its  limits  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Windsor  Great  Park,  which  reverted  to  his  present 
majesty  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  In 
the  year  1791,  has  been  reduced  from  3^00  to  1800 
acres,  2000  acres  having  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. '1'lv  whole  tract  formerly  abounded  with 
moss,  fern,  rushes,  ant-hill-;,  and  swamps;  and 
its  scanty  produce  hardly  afforded  a  sufficient  sup- 
port for  3000  deer.  Far  dilVeren!  is  its  prest  nt  state: 
the  wet  parts  have  been  rendered  firm  and  sound  by 
-the  Es>ex  mode  of  under  ground  draining  ;  the 
rushes  weakened  and  destroyed  by  draining  and 
rolling;  the  moss  and  small  a  extirpated  by 

harrouii;  e  large  ant  h. 11s  cleared  by  the  scari- 

ii<-r  ;  the  f.-ru  weakened  by  in  :wing  ;  the  irre- 
gular banks  levelled  ;  the  pits  lilK-d  up  ;  the  vallies 
opeivd  ;  the  hilis ornamented  with  new  plantations, 
the  stiiif  line  of  trees,  the  vesM  •/•>  of.  m-d-v  rows 
judiciously  broken:  and  the  park,  though  now 
reduced  to  1  00  acres,  supports  th  •  same  number  of 
d<vr  in  much  better  health  and  condition.  The 
residue  of  the  park  is  disp  sed  into  two  farms,  res- 
pectively denominated  TIC  NoiJ\>ik  and  Flemish 
farm. 

The  Norfolk  Farm,  consisting  of  about  1000  acres 
of  a  light  sandy  loam  and  gravelly  soil,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  one  allotted  to  s.i.tp  walks  the  other 
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is  disposed  in  arable  land,  managed  in  a  five  course 
shift  of  100  acres  in  a  class,  and  cropped  in  the  fol- 
lowing course:  first  wheat  or  rye,  second  vetches,  rye, 
and  potatoes  ;  third,  turnips  ;  fourth,  barley  or  oats  ; 
fifth,  clover. 

In  order  to  break  up  and  clear  some  of  the  strong 
land  OH  this  farm,  which  was  found  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  be  done  in  the  common  way,   an  experi- 
ment was  made,  which  from  the  success  attending  it 
deserves  particular  notice.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  it  was  ploughed  to  a  full  depth,  with  a  swing  - 
plough  whose  mould  board  was  so  placed  as  to  lay 
the  turf  in  an  inverted  position.     This  was  well  trod- 
den with  cattle  and  rolled,  and  the  sheep   occasio- 
nally driven  over  it.     In  the  spring  it  was  harrowed 
and  cropped  with  oats,  which  were  no  sooner  oif  than 
the  surface  was   again  harrowed  and  dragged,  so  as 
to  get  as  much  loose  earth  as  possible  without  bring- 
ing up  the  turf;  early  in  autumn  it  was  sown  with 
•winter  vetches,  and  the  beginning  of  June  ploughed 
cross  ways,  when  the  turfturned  up  quite  rotten,  and 
the  land  was  got  into  a  clean  state  by  the  first  week 
in  July ;  both  turnips  and  wheat  were  afterwards  sown 
and  succeeded  admirably. 

By  the  improvements  made  upon  the  land  of  this 
farm  its  value  has  been  encreased  at  least  six  times. 
The  folding  or  penning  of  sheep  upon  the  fallows 
has  considerably  promoted  this  beneficial  result, 
from  600  to  800  Wiltshire  wethers  being  common- 
ly kept  as  a  folding  ilock. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Artg,  Vol.  XVII. 
the  following  singular  mode  of  folding  the  sheep,  in 
hard  or  wet  weather,  is  described  by  N,  Kent,  Esq. 
the  superintendant  of  the  agricultural  establishment. 
"  A  dry  sheltered  spot  is  selected  ;  and  sodo  of 
maiden  earth,  a  foot  deep,  are  laid  over  the  space  of  a 
large  fold.  It  is  then  bedded  thinly  with  rushes, 
leaves  of  trees,  fern,  moss,  short  straw  or  stubble; 
and  the  fleck  instead  of  being  penned  upon  the  clo- 
ver 
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ver  in  the  open  fields  are  put  into  this  warmer  fold, 
when  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  is  given  to  them  in 
racks;  and  every  night  they  are  so  penned,  the  told 
is  fresh  littered.  When  this  has  been  continued,  at 
interval-;,  during  the  winter,  a  lime-chalk  rubble  or 
ashes  six  inches  thick  is  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  when  it  has  heated  together  the  whole  is 
turned  up  about  the  month  or'  April,  and  when 
mixed,  it  makes  the  best  manure  that  can  be  used 
for  turnips." 

The  Flemish  Farm  contains  about  1000  acres, 
situated  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  park,  and  it 
uas  originally  proposed  to  have  managed  the  laud 
according  to  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  Flan- 
ders ;  the  soil,  however,  being  found  too  strong  and 
cohesive  a  mode  of  culture  more  congenial  to  its 
nature  was  of  necessity  adopted.  Tne  first  year 
after  breaking  up  wheat  is  sown  ;  second  cubba 
or  clover ;  third  oats;  fourth  beans.  The  ara- 
ble land  on  this  farm  comprehends  about  one  third 
ofit. 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  improvement,  the 
park  has  had  its  natural  beauty  very  much  en- 
creased  by  several  valuable  plantations,  which  have 
been  made  on  the  higher  grounds. 

Wot 

The  south  and  east  sides  of  the  county  have  a 
large  proportion  of  wood-land  appertaining  to  them. 
The  predominant  wood  i»  hazel ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  mJAcd  with  ash,  oak,  btvch,  willow,  and 
alder.  There  are  also  some  few  beech  woods  to  be 
found  entire. 

MINERALS. 

There  are  none  of  any  value  a>  \- -t  discovered  in 
this  county.  In  a  small  iield,  calie'd  Catsgrove  near 
Heading,  there  is  a  >lraium  of  sand,  about  two  feet 
thick,  in  which  are  great  quantities  cf  oyster  shells  ; 
above  this  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  about  a  yard  thick 

and 
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and  immediately  above  this  is  a  stratum  of  fuller** 
earth,  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half  deep. 

Lime-stone  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  especially  near  Faringdon,  in  the  stratum 
of  which  fossil  shells,  and  other  marine  productions, 
are  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 

The  remarkable  stones  called  by  the  country 
people  Sarsdrn-stones,  or  the  Grey-wethers,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  Downs, 
are  of  a  fine  siliceous  grit :  they  are  frequently  used 
for  pitching,  after  having  been  burst  in  pieces  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  but  they  are  too  hard  to  be 
worked  with  the  tool. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  removal  of 
these  stones  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  found  ; 
which  evidently  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them. 
The  appellation  of  Grey  Wethers  their  appearance 
at  a  distance  well  warrants  ;  being  very  much  like 
grey  sheep  lying  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  mineral  water  at  Cumner  in  this  coun- 
ty, which  was  formerly  in  much   repute,  but  long 
since  disused. 

There  is  another  at  Sunninghill,  and  a  strong 
chalybeate  spring,  called  Gorrick  Well,  near  Luck- 
ley  House  in  the  parish  of  Wokingham,  and  some 
springs  near  Windsor  of  the  nature  of  Epsom  waters. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  vein  of  free-stone  was  dis- 
covered at  Hose  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Burghh'eld,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Kennet  it  was,  however, 
found  to  be  of  loo  soft  a  texture  to  be  serviceable. 
The  probability  of  an  under  strata  of  coal  being  sug- 
gested, a  shaft  was  dug  to  a  great  depth  to  ascertain 
the  fact;  nothing,  however,  was  discovered  worthy 
of  observation  but  a  bed  of  cockle  shells,  about  twelve 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  one  foot  in  thickness.  The 
shells  were  firmly  concreted  with  sand. 

In   digging   for   gravel    upon   Mortimer   Heath, 
many  bones  of  elks  and  moose  deer  have  been  found. 
\  CIVIL 
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CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Berkshire  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds  ;  which 
contain  twelve  market  towns,  148  parishes,  67  vica- 
rages, and  about  670  villages  and  hamlets.  This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Oxford 
Circuit.  It  sends  nine  members  to  parliament,  viz. 
two  for  the  shire,  two  for  Reading,  two  for  Wal- 
lingtord,  two  for  New  Windsor,  and  one  for 
Abingdon. 

Berkshire  is  an  Archdeaconry,  comprising  four 
Deaneries  :  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
AVallingford. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
BERKSHIRE, 

Journey  from  Hungerford  to  Reading  ;  through 


The  market  town  of  Hungerford  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  Kentbury  Eagle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Rennet,  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
county  next  Wiltshire.  It  is  upon  the  road  to  Hath, 
64  miles  from  London.  A  large  part  of  the  parish 
is  in  the  county  of  AVilts. 

The  parish  of  Hungerford  comprises  the  several 
tithings  of  Hungerford,  Kddington,  Newton,  Char- 
man  Street  and  Sandon  Fee.  The  three  iirst,  with 
part  of  Sandon  Fee  are  in  Berkshire. 

Hungerford,  appears  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Inglcford  Clumnun  S/reet,  which  Mr.  Gough  derives 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  a  ford 
here  of  the  Angles  over  Herman  Street,  a  Roman 
road  that  cr<>s>t-d  this  town,  in  which  there  is  still  a 
street  called  Charmau  Street. 

The  town  is  ancient,  and  contains  many  well  built 
"houses  ;  near  the  centre  of  the  principal  blreet  is  the 
Market  House  and  Shambles,  over  which  is  a  room 
for  transacting  the  town  business.     A  curious  pic. 
of  antiquity  is  i  .ed  in  this  room,  denominated 

the  Hungerford  Horn,  holding  about  a  quart,  which 

was 
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\vas  given  as  a  charter  to  the  town  by  John  of 
Gaunt ;  another,  more  modern,  is  also  kept  in  the 
Town-Hall,  which  has  upon  it  the  following  in- 
scription : 

JOHN  A  G'AUN  DID  GIUE  AND  GRANT  THE  REALL 
OF  FlSHING  TO  HUXGERFORD  ToWNE  FROM 
ELDREN  STUB  TO  IRISH  SIIL  EXCEPTING  SOM 
SEVERAL  MIL  POUND. 

JEHOSPHAT  LUCAS  WAS  CUN STABLE. 

The  right  of  fishing  granted  by  the  above  charter 
does  not  at  present  extend  more  than  seven  miles. 
The  horn  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  now  blown  annually 
on  Hock  Tuesday  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  to 
chuse  the  constable,  in  whom  is  vested  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  town.  This  officer  is  also 
coroner,  clerk  of  the  market,  and  lord  of  the  manor 
for  the  time  being.  He  is  assisted  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  by  twelve  feoffees  and  burgesses,  a 
portreeve,  a  steward,  town-clerk,  and  some  inferior 
officers. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  structure,  built  at  diffe- 
rent times,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  pleasant  avenue 
of  lime  trees,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  town. — 
Among  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  this  church 
there  is  a  curious  one  to  the  memory  of  Robert  de 
Ilungerforde  in  Norman  French.  rJ  he  following  is 
a  translation  :  "  Whoever  shall  pray  for  Master 
Robert  de  Hungerforde,  he  shall  have  whilst  he  lives 
and  for  his  soul  after  his  death  550  days  of  pardon, 

? ranted  by  fourteen   bishops  whilst  he  (Robert  de 
lungerforde)  was  living.     Wherefore,  in  the  name 
of  charity,  say  paternosters  and   ave-marias.     Obit. 
28  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1354." 

Sir  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  the  nephew  of  the 
above  person,  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  house  of 
Commons  in  the  51st.  year  of  Edward  III.  His  son 
Walter  is  the  person  with  whom  Mr.  Camden  begins 
his  account  of  the  family.  He  appropriated  the 

manor 
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'manor  and  advowson  of  Cricklade  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  oi  Salisbury,  "  to  keep  the  tall  spire  stee- 
ple of  that  churdi  in  repair,"  and  was  buried  i:i  the 
.nave  of  that  cathedral,  under  what  was  the  mayor's 
pew,  removed  some  years  since,  with  the  b< 
which  it  covered,  to  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 
On  the  walk  leading  to  the  church  is  the  free 
Grammar-School,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Sheet',  in  lu'Jo,,  who  gave  the  ground  and 
house.  Mrs.  Cummins,  a  widow,  and  Mr.  Hamblin, 
endowed  the  school  with  171.  per  annum,  for  lour 
boys  and  three  girls,  and  also  towards  providing  u. 
grammar  master.  Edward  Capps  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Trusty)  an  ancient  servant 
of  the  family  of  Ilungerford,  left  501.  for  the  building 
of  a  new  schoolroom,  and  41.  per  annum  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  master's  salary  from  Chantry  Mead,  given 
by  the  above  Mr.  Hamblin.  The  church  croft  was 
also  given  for  the  use  of  the  bo- 
There  are  no  manufactur-  oy  consequence  at 
Hungerford:  the  principal  business  of  the  place  ari- 
sing from  its  thoroughfare  situation.  1  he  navigable 
canal  from  Xewbury  passing  through  this  town,  Hams- 
bury,  Marlborough,  and  so  on  to  Bath  and  Bristol, 
promises  to  encrease  its  general  trade.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  some  years  ago  to  employ  the 
parish  poor  in  the  workhouse,  in  weaving  coarse 
woollen  stuffs  and  a  loom  was  piit  up  at  a  mv:if 
e\pence  ;  but  whether  owing  to  bad  management  or 
otherwise  this  truly-laudable  undertaking  fell  to  the 
ground. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  population 
act  in  1SOL  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Hunger- 
lord  amounted  to  I!)S7. 

TL   "•>    :•'.  •;     of  hor.scs  in  HungerTord  have  a 
it  of  common  on  Hi.ngerford  down,  adjoining  the 
•    MI.  according  to  the  amount  of  their  rental. 
l'!u  minor  uf  Hu-  -I  was  anciently  the  pro- 

.1  >  |>erty 
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perty  of  Robert  Fitzparnell  Earl  of  Leicester.  In 
1297  it  was  granted  by  Edward  I,  to  Edmund  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  from  whom  it  descended  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  His  son  Henry,  whilst  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  who 
died  seised  of  it  in  1448.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  being  again  in  the  crown,  it  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  after  whose  attainder  it  was  grant- 
ed, witii  all  the  appurtenances,  the  parkexcepted,  to 
the  townsmen  of  Hungerford. 

Hungerford  Park,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
above  mentioned  down,  was  anciently  the  residence 
of  the  Barons  de  Hungerford,  but  at  present  the  seat 
of  John  Willis,  Esq.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Dalbiac,  the  former  possessor,  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  mansion  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  given  by  her  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  lands  surrounding  the  house  are  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  have  a  neat  and 
agreeable  appearance.  The  south  and  west  sides  are 
occupied  jy  iine  woods. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  south  east  from  Hun- 
gerford, on  the  right  of  our  road,  is  the  village  of 
Avington,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  church,  which 
exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture. 
This  building  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state  ; 
•within  the  walls  it  measures  75  feet  by  14  feet  and  a 
half.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an 
arch  richly  ornamented  with  az'g-zag  moulding  and  a 
great  variety  of  grotesque  heads,  springing  from  two 
enriched  pitrs.  The  arch  is  formed  ot  the  segments 
of  two  circles,  having  different  centres.  This  church 
has  a  very  singular  font  of  rude  workmanship  ;  it  is 
surrounded  witn  grotesque  figures  executed  in  has 
relief. 

Sir  Francis  Burdrt,  Bart,  is  lord  of  the  manor  and 
patron  of  the  rectory. 

About  half  a  mile  further  is  the  village  of  Kentbury, 
•which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Ktnnet,  upon 

which 
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which  it  is  situated.  This  was  formerly  a  market- 
town,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

About  a  mile  before  we  reacli  Spec*,  on  the  right 
of  our  road,  is  Benham  House,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Craven.  The  entrance  to  the  park  from  the 
high  road  is  by  a  gate,  with  a  handsome  lodge  on  each 
side.  The  grounds  are  well  wooded,  and  from  many 
situations  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views. — 
The  house  is  a  regular  building  of  the  Ionic  order, 
built  of  freestone.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence 
rising  from  a  sheet  of  water,  which  flows  before  th$ 
mansion, 

Hampstead  Marshall  Park  is  seen  from  these 
grounds,  and  forms,  with  its  woody  accompaniments, 
a  very  line  prospect.  Hamp«tead  Marshall,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains,  was  once  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Craven  family. 

Speen  is  a  small  village  situated  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  Newbury.  ll  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity and  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  fyime. 
ft  had  formerly  a  market  on  Mondays,  which  \\as 
granted  in  1218  to  William  Marshall  fcarl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

The  Church  contains  some  ancient  monuments, 
and  near  it  is  a  well  called  our  Lady's  Well,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  and  clear  echo. 

The  Roman  station  is  said  to  have  been  in  Speen 
field,  between  the  village  andSpeenham-land,  which 
running  from  this  village  connects  it  with  the  town 
of  Newbury. 

Speenham-land,  a  tithing  of  the  parish  of  Speen,  is 
upon  our  road  contigu  jus  to  Newbury,  and  appears 
to  be  part  of  its  suburbs.  There  is  an  alms-house 
here  for  two  poor  widows,  founded  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Watts,  in  the  year  1664. 

NEWBURY. 

Is  a  large  market-town,  in  the  hundred   of  Fair- 
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cross,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  winch; 
crosses  the  town  near  the  centre.  The  principal 
streets  are  spacious  and  well  paved.  The  houses 
mostly  built  of  brick., 

*f 

The  ancient  name  of  this  town  was  Newbir,  which 
it  most  probably  obtained  in  reference  to  the  old' 
town  of  Speen  (the  Horn  an  Spina?)  from  the  ruins  of 
•which  it  rose  ;  it  certainly  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  a  town  of  some  consequence 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  Norman  survey.  In  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Edward  I.  it  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  ef  Edward  III.  it 
was  represented  by  three  persons  in  a  great  council 
held  on  account  of  trade  at  Westminster.  There  was 
formerly  a,  great  quantity  of  broad  cloath  made  here ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  famous  John 
Winscombe  flourished  here,  commonly  called  Jack 
ofNewbury  ;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  clothiers  that 
had  ever  flourished  in  England,  keeping  one  hun- 
dred looms  in  his  house.  In  the  expedition  to  Fiod- 
den  iield  against  the  Scots,  he  marched  with  one  hun- 
dred of  his  men,  all  armed  and  cloathed  at  his  own- 
expence.  This  celebrated  person  died  in  the  year 
1519,  and  lies  buried  in  Newbury  Church,  by  the 
name  of  John  SmaHwode,  alias  Wynchcombe. 

Newbury  is  a  market  by  prescription.  The  mar- 
ket which  is  on  Thursday,  is  principally  for  corn  of 
which  great  quantities  are  brought  for  sale.  The 
clothing  trade  has  long  left  the  town  for  the  more 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  present  nothing 
but  serge  is  manufactured  here  ;  the  general  trade 
of  the  place-is  however  very  great,  in  consequence  of 
the  ready  communication  it  has  with  London  and' 
Bristol,  by  means  of  the  various  navigable  canals, 
which  have  been  completed  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  population 
act  in  1801,  this  town  then  contained  4275  inhabi- 
tants, exclusive  of  the  adjoining  tithing  of  Speen- 
ham-land, 

Ne  wbury 
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Newbury  was  incorporated  in  15>t)  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  high 
steward,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and  24  common 
burgesses. 

The  Church  is  a  handsome  structure,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  That 
part  of  it  westward  of  the  pulpit  was  raised  together 
with  the  tower,  at  the  expence  of  the  before  men- 
tioned John  AYinchcombe  ;  a  brass  plate  with  the 
effigies  of  this  gentleman,  which  was  formerly  placed 
over  his  tomb,  is  now  lixed  against  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle,  it  contains  also  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"Of  your  Charity  pray  for  the 

Soulc  of  John  Swalwood,  alias 

U'inchoin  and  Alice  his  wife 

Which  John  died  the  15th.  day  of 

February  An.  Dom.  1519.'' 

The  Town-Hall  is  a  handsome  building,  over  thje 
ui*rket  place,  near  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Ken- 
net.  Upon  the  rebuilding  of  this  bridge  a  leaden  seal 
of  Pope  Ronflace,  the  ninth,  was  found,  together 
withapix,  some  knives  ofasingular  make,  some  spurs, 
and  a  few  English  coins  from  Henry  1.  to  William 
the  third. 

The  number  of  Almshouses  in  this  town,  are  very 
great,  not  less  than  sixty.  One  of  these,  called  St. 
Bartholomew'*  Hospital,  consists  of  fourteen  dwel- 
ling houses,  and  is  said  to  have  been  endowed  by 
King  John.  The  original  endowment  has  been 
encreased  by  various  subsequent  benefactions.  It 
was  formerly  under  the  superintendance  of  a  mas- 
ter, warden;  or  prior,  by  the  charter  of  Queen 
Elizalxeth,  the  government  was  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration. The  pensioners  who  inhabit  the  hou^t-s, 
six  men,  and  six  women,  are  allowed  3sfc_6d.  a 
week  each,  besides  which  they  have  coats  and 
gowns  once  in  two  year*;  !3s.  4d.  on  St.  Tnoir 
clay  and  5s.  each,  arising  from  the  tolls  of  the  fair. 
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held  in  "an  adjoining  meadow  on  St.  Bartholomew's' 
day.  Each  person  has  also  yearly  a  load  of  peat, 
and  another  of  faggots,  for  fuel. 

Opposite  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  are 
twelve  almshouses,  erected  in  1670,  and  endowed 
by  Philip  Jemmet,  Esq.  for  six  poor  men  and  six 
\vomen  inhabitants,  bom  in  the  town  of  Newbury  ; 
each  person  was  allowed  one  shilling  per  week" in 
1670,  which  has  been  encreasecl,  at  different  times, 
to  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  They  are  also 
allowed  one  load  of  wood  and  one  of  peat  in  the 
year,  and  gowns  and  coats  as  the  pensioners  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  There  are  twelve  gn-r- 
dens  belonging  to  these  Almshouses. 

In  Cheap  Street  there  are  twelve  Almshouses,  en- 
dowed by  John  Kimber,  Esq.  a  n-ialster  of  the  town, 
who  died  in  1793.  Six  poor  men  and  the  same 
number  of  women  are  maintained  in  these  houses, 
upon  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  week  and  firing  each,, 
and  clothes  every  other  year. 

The  twelve  Church  Almshouses,  near  the  church, 
are  for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor  men  and  six 
women  parishioners  of  Newbury,  nominated  by  the 
corporation. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  two  Almshouserr 
for  poor  weavers,  founded  by  Thomas  Pearce, 
1671  ;  with  two  others  for  poor  men  united  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  protestant  dissenters  :  au 
Almshouse  for  three  poor  widows  ;  founded  by 
Thomas  Hunt  in  1729.  Three  Almshouses 
poor  weavers,  founded  by  Benjamin  Kobinson,  in 
1754,  and  an  Almshouse  in  St.  Mary's  Hill,  founded 
about  the  year  1656,  by  dn  unknown  benefactor, 
for  six  old  maids,  endowed  with  an  allowance  of  2s. 
6d.  per  week  each,  which  has  been  encreased  by 
Mr.  Kimber's  benefaction  to  3s.  6d. 

The  sum  of  40,0001.  was  bequeathed  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  John  Kendrick,  of  Reading,  who  died  in 
I  §24,  tp  be  laid  out  in  tlie  purchase  of  a  house  and 
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garden  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  cloth- 
ing manufactory,  and  providing  them  with  neco 
s'ary  materials.  The  original  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator appears  to  have  been  defeated  ;  at  present  an 
income  of  1601.  per  annum,  the  produce^  of  the 
legacy  is  lent  by  the  corporation,  without  irv- 
lerest,  in  sums  of  lifty  pounds  to  weavers  for  three 

'.I'S. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  is  a  Charity  School  for 
the  education  of  forty-four  boys. 

During  the  Civil  War  between  King  Charles  and 
his  parliament,  Newbury,  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, became  the  scene  of  two  obstinate  bat- 
tles, fought  in  t\vo  succeeding  years.  The  lirst  on 
a  common  called  the  Waste,  in  the  year  H>43, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  the  second  in  the  lie! 
between  Newbury,  Speen  and  Shaw,  on  the  ?7th 
October,  in  the  year  1644  :  the  king  command- 

<;  his  army  on  both  days  in  person  ;  the  army 
of  the  parliament  commanded  by  the  Karl  of  Essex,. 
The  battle  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nued the  whole  day  with  such  doubtful  success  that 
each  party  chimed  the  victory  ;  for  although  the 

rl  left  the  royal  army  in  possession  of  the  field 
•  ~>\  battle,  yet  he  ellected  his  purpose  of  marching 
\\ith  his  own  army  to  London. 

In  this  battle  the   king  sustained   an   irreparable 

in    the   deaths    of  many    of  his  most    dri<-tin- 

ouished  officers  :  the  Earl  of  SunderFand,  the  Earl 

lernaven,  and  Lord  \isc-unt  Falkland,  were 
among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

In  the  succeeding  year  the  king  having  enter 

cvvbury,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Donnington 
Cattle,  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Karl  of 
Northampton  from  Banbury,  when  the  united  par- 
liament armies,  under  the  Karl  of  1  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  further 
rtrengtbenea  by  the  trained  bands  from  London, 
determined  to  attack  the  royal  army.  It  was  hovv- 
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ever,  two  days  before  the  general  battle  was 
fought  ;  which,  although  the  king's  force  was  so  in- 
ferior, was  attended  with  various  success,  till  at 
length  the  arrival  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  san- 
guinary* conflict.  Each  party  again  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  parliamentary  army  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  from  which  they  marched 
into  Newbury,  which  they  fortified  and  resolved  to 
keep.  The  king  retreated  to  Oxford,  where  being 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  he  returned  to 
Newbury,  retook  his  cannon,  relieved  Donnington 
Castle,  and  supplied  it  wirh  provisions  without  in- 
terruption from  the  parliamentary  army>  wrho  re- 
mained in  their  quarters  at  Newbury. 

Donnington  Castle  is  situated  at  a  short  distance 
northward  from  the  village  of  Speens,  raising  its 
lofty  head  above  the  remains  of  the  venerable  oaks 
which  once  surrounded  it.  The  time  of  its  erection 
is  uncertain  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Richard  Abberbury,  who  was  guardian  to  King 
Richard  II.  during  his  minory,  and  was  expelled 
from  court  by  the  discontented  lords  in  1388,  for 
his  attachment  to  that  monarch.  It  was  afterwards 
in  the  possession  of  a  son  of  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  English  poetry. 

This  son,  Thomas  Chaucer,  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  2nd  of  Henry  IV.  his  daughter  and 
heiress  married  William  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, who  made  Donnington  Castle  his  occasional 
residence,  and  considerably  enlarged  the  buildings. 
Donnington  afterwards  became  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, created  by  him  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  garrisoned  by 
Charles  I.  and  the  government  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Boys,  being  a  post  of  great  importance,  command- 
ing the  high  road  leading  from  the  west  to  London, 
and  that  from  Oxford  to  Newbury.  It  was  twice 
besieged,  first  on  the  31st  July  1644,  by  Lieutenant 

General 
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General  Middleton,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  who  was  repulsed  \\ifhthe  loss  of  one  colonel, 
eight  captains,  one  serjeant-major,  and  many  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers.  It  \vas  again  besieged 
on  tUe  27th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  by 
Colonel  Horton,  \v!io  raising  a  battery  against  it, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Newbury,  fired  upwards 
of  a  thousand  shot,  by  which  he  demolished  three 
of  the  towers,  and  a  part  of  the  wall.  During  thi* 
attack,  the  governor,  in  a  sally,  beat  the  enemy 
out  of  their  trenches,  killed  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
the  chief  engineer,  and  many  of  the  private  men. 
At  length,  after  a  siege  of  nineteen  days,  the  place 
was  relieved  by  the  king,  who  at  Newbury  re- 
warded the  governor  with  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
After  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  the  king,  re- 
tiring towards  Oxford  in  the  night,  left  his  heavy 
baggage,  amunition,  and  artillery,  under  the  - 
tie  walls  ;  upon  which  the  place  was  summoned 
'he  parliamentary  generals,  who  threatened  that 
if  it  were  not  surrendered  they  woukl  not  It 
one  stone  upon  another.  To  this  Sir  John  Hoys  re- 
turned no  other  answer  than  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  repair  it ;  but,  however,  he  would,  by  God's 
help,  keep  the  ground  afterwards.  The  king,  how- 
ever, returned  in  a  few  days,  from  Oxford,  as  we 
have  above  related,  revictualled  it  without  opposi- 
tion, and  slept  the  same  night  in  the  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  his  army.  After  the  Civil  War  was 
over,  Mr.  Packer,  the  proprietor,  pulled  down  the 
ruinous  parts  of  the  building,  and  with  the  mate- 
rials erected  the  house  standing  under  it. 

A  gateway  and  two  round  towers  are  all  that 
remain  at  present  of  the  castle,  which  Camden  de- 
scribes to  have  been,  in  his  time,  "a  small  but  very 
neat  place,  seated  on  the  biow  of  a  woody  hill,  ha\- 
ins>-  a  tine  prospect,  and  lighted  by  windows  on  every 
sic! 

The  manor  of-  Donninglon  is  now  held  under 

fet 
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the   king,  by  William  JLowndes,  Esq.  as  parcel  of 
the  honor  of  Wallingford. 

At  the  foot  of  Donnington  Hill,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rennet,  is  a  handsome  modern  house, 
called  the  GROVE,  built  in  the  gothic  style,  by  the 
late  James  Petit  Andrews,  Esq.  it  was  purchased  of 
him  by  the  late  W.  Brummel,  Esq.  who  considerably 
improved  the  place.  The  situation  is  on  a  rising 
ground,  backed  by  a  hill,  crowned  with  wood,  out 
of  which  rises  Donnington  Castle.  A  lawn  spreads 
round  the  house,  and  falls  towards  a  very  fine  piece 
of  water  :  the  Lambourne  stream  enlarged  into  a 
river;  which  takes  a  winding  course,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  and  of  a  considerable  breadth.  There  are 
three  or  four  islands  in  it  ;  one  of  which  is  thickly 
planted,  and  affords  shelter  to  many  swans  and 
•wild  fowls,  which  frequent  the  water,  at  the 
same  time  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Over  the  river  the  country  consists  of  corn  fields, 
which  rise  agreeably.  The  lawn  is  very  neat,  the  trees 
and  plantations  beautifully  disposed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  water  terminates  at  each  end,  finishes 
the  scene  in  a  pleasing  manner.  There  is  a  wind- 
ing gravel  walk,  through  both  the  groves,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  open  to  several  recluse 
and  pleasing  scenes.  On  one  spot  is- a  pretty  rus- 
tic gothic  temple,  built  of  flint  near  a  cascade, 
which  the  river  forms  by  falling  over  a  natural 
ridge  of  stones.  The  whole  place  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste.  The  house  is  a  good  one,  the  stair- 
case of  peculiar  construction,  but  agreeable.  The 
library  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  well  propor- 
tioned room  ;  there  is  a  good  collection  of  pictures, 
by  some  of  the  best  masters,  at  this  house. 

The  Hospital  at  Donnington,  founded  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Abberbury,  or  as  Leland  says,  by  William  De  la 
Pole,  was  restored  by  Charles  'Howard  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  still  subsists  for 
a,  master  and  twelve  poor  men.  This  hospital 

appears 
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appears  to  have  been  the  same  foundation  with  the 
priory  of  Trinitarians,  also  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Sir  Richard  Abberbury. 

About  a  mile  east  from  Donnington  Castle  is 
SHAW  HOUSE,  a  large  brick  edi.'ice,  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  King  Charles,  at 
the  time  of  the  last  battle  of  Newbury.  A  hole  in 
the  wainscot  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  shewn  as  hav- 
ing been  made  by  a  bullet  fired  at  the  king,  and 
\vhich  narrowly  missed  :  the  wainscot  has  been 
carefully  preserved  in  memory  of  the  circum- 
tance. 

This  house  was  built  in  the  year  1581,  by  an 
opulent  clothier  of  Newbury,  named  Doleman, 
who  thereby  very  much  excited  the-  envy  of 
his  neighbours,  as  appears  from  the  sarcastic  hu- 
mour of  the  following  distich  made  on  this  occasion. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners; 

Thomas  Doleman  has  built  a  new  house, 

And  has  turned  awav  all  iiis  spinners." 

Over  the  portico  is  still  to  be  seen  the  following 
inscription  in  the  style  of  the  times  :  *'  Edcntutus 
Vesctntium  Dentidux  inridcl  ct  ucu/o  Qiprtarwn  Tnlpa 
Contemnil."  Mr.  Doleman  was  sheriff  of  this  county 
in  1588. 

Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  Bart,  is  the  present  owner 
of  this  estate,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shaw. 

Three  miles  north-west  from  Newbury  is  EN- 
BOURNE.  The  manors  of  East  and  \Vi  st  Enbourne 
had  formerly  a  peculiar  custom.  On  the  death  of 
a  copyhold  tenant,  the  widow  is  to  have  her  free 
bench  in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dam  sola  ct  ctiRta 
fucril  ;  but  if  she  co-limit  incontinency  she  forfeited 
her  widow's  estate;  nor  could  thw.y  be  restored  un- 
less she  mounted  a  black  ram,  and  came  into  the 
next  court  held  for  the  manor,  riding  backwards, 
and  repeating  a  quaint  formula  of  words. 

At  SANOLEFOKD,  or  NEW  TOWN,  two  miles  south 
of  Newbury,  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Austin 

was ' 
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was  founded  by  Geoffry  Earl  of  Perche  before 
|205,  and  deserted  in  the  year  1480,  when  it 
•was  annexed  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  collegiate  church 

r  AX--      i 

or  Windsor. 

The  course  of  parts  of  the  two  Roman  roads 
described  in  the  13th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  the 
12th  of  Richard,  may  be  easily  discovered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  neighbourhood  ;  one  of  them  led 
from  Durocornovium,  and  the  other  from  Aqua 
Solis  (Bath)  appear  to  have  met  as  Spinae  in  the 
parish  of  Speen. 

About  three  miles  from  Newbury  we  pass  through 
Thatcham,  now  a  small  village,  but  formerly  a  mar- 
ket town,  and  it  is  described  as  an  ancient  borough 
in  Doomsday  and  other  records,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  sent  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. The  market  has  been  long  discontinued. 
It  still  has  two  annual  fairs,  on  the  days  mentioned 
in  our  list. 

There  is  a  good  Charity  School  in  this  village, 
founded  by  Lady  Frances  Winchcomb,  in  the  year 
1707,  who  endowed  in  with  531.  per  annum.  The 
The  income  at  present  amounts  to  2001.  per  an- 
num, with  which  40  boys,  twenty  of  whom  are  of  tho 
parish  of  Bucklebury,  are  cloathed  and  educated,  and 
six  of  them  annually  apprenticed  with  a  premium  of 
101.  each.  The  school-house  was  a  decayed  cha- 
pel, purchased  by  Lady  Winchcombe  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Near  the  village  was  DUNSTAN  HOUSE,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Waring,  and  Crofts,  described  by 
Rocque  in  1761  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
mansions  in  the  county.  It  was  pulled  down  by  the 
purchasers  of  it,  at  Sir  John  Croft's  sale,  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials. 

In  the  parish  church  are  several  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

The  parish  of  Thatcham  is  the  most  extensive  of 
any  in  the  county,  excepting  Lambounie,  contain  - 

ing. 
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ing,  according  to  Rocque's  survey,  11,491  acres; 
it  extends  to  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  includes 
some  part  of  its  suburbs.  It  comprises  the  hamlets 
of  Midgham,  Greenham,  Crokenham,  Chamber- 
house,  Henwick,  Coldush  and  Coldthorpe. 

At  Greenhan^  there  was  anciently  a  preceptory 
of  the  knights-hospitallers,  to  whom  the  manor  be- 
longed in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  At  Greenham 
Mills,  about  three  miles  south  from  That c ham,  is 
a  large  and  nourishing  blanket  manufactory. 

At  BRIMPTON,  about  three  miles  south-east  from 
Thatcham,  the  knights-templars  are  said  to  have 
had  a  preceptory.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey  there  were  two  churches  in  this  parish. 
About  a  mile  from  the  present  church,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  building  ad- 
joing  a  farm  house. 

About  three  miles  to  the  right  of  our  road,  six 
miles  from  Thatch  am,  is  Aldermaston  House,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Congreve,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
county  next  Hampshire.  This  house  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Sir  Humphry  Forster  in  1636. 
The  windows  in  the  hall,  and  some  other  roomsj 
have  n  great  quantity  of  stained  glass,  representing 
the  arms  of  the  families  of  Achard,  Dela  Mare,  and 
Forster.  The  hall  is  lofty,  and  surrounded  by  a  spa- 
cious gallery.  The  house  has  been  lately  fitted  up,  and 
all  the  ornaments  restored,  as  they  were  in  1636. 
There  are  three  annual  fairs  at  Aldermaston,  on 
the  days  mentioned  in  our  lists.  The  lordship  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Congreve. 

At  WOOLHAMTON,  in  the  hundred  ofTheal,  be- 
gin the  peat-pits,  which  extend  by  the  side  ot  the 
Rennet  to  Newbury.  \\oolhamton  is  now  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crewe, 
.widow  of  John  Crewe,  Esq.  who  purchased  the 
manor  of  Lord  Fingal,  about  twenty  years  since. 

About  two  miles  to  the  left  of  our  road,  nine  miles 
from  Thatcham,  is  ENGLF.FIELD,  the  site  of  a  well- 

E,  known 
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known  battle,  fought  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons  in  871.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  rich  valley,  which  extends  from  Pangbourn  west- 
ward nearly  as  far  as  Newbury. 

In  the  parish  Church  there  are  several  monuments 
of  the  Engleri eld  family,  and  an  interesting  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  second  and  last  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  so  nobly  defended  Basing  House 
for  Charles  I.  On  this  monument  are  the  following 
lines,  written  by  Dryden: 

"  He  who  in  impious  times  untainted  stood, 
And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  great  and  good  ; 
Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  suffYings  more 
Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  before; 
Rests  here,  rewarded  by  some  heavenly  Prince 
For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompense  ; 
Pray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  appear, 
Or  if  they  happen  learn  true  honour  here. 
Ask  of  thy  ages  faith  and  loyalty, 
Which  to  preserve  them  Heaven  confetr'donthee: 
Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  deserve, 
And  fewer  such  a  king  so  well  could  serve  : 
Blest  kins; !  blest  subject !  whose  exalted  state 
By  sufferings  rose,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate : 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  earth,  were  meant  for  ornaments  to  heaven." 

By  JOHN  DKYDEN,  Poet  Laureat. 
The  seat  of  R'chard  Benyon,  Esq.  in  this  village 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Paulet  family.  The  house 
is  agreeably  situated  under  a  rerdant  hill,  which 
shelters  it  from  the  north-east  winds  ;  a  handsome 
lawn  is  in  front,  and  a  tine  sheet  of  water,  inter- 
spersed with  several  small  islands,  inhabited  by  nu- 
merous wild  fowl. 

The  village  of  THE  ALE,  through  which  we  next 
pass,  on  the  Bath  road,  is  a  tithing  within  this 
parish,  and  gives  name  to  an  adjoining  hundred  : 
it  had  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease. 

The  rectory  of  TYLEHURST,  a  parish  adjoining 

Englefield, 
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En g!e field,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  from  Tvead- 
ing,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  iu  Berkshire.  Jn  the 
church  there  is  a  very  cosily  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  PcU'i  Yaulone,  a  rich  merchant,  who  died 
in  16C7,  and  his  lady.  Jn  this  parish  is  a  large  un- 
productive heath,  \vhich  might  be  very  advantage- 
ously converted  into  tillage. 

William  Lloyd,  a  learned  and  pious  bishop  of 
the  last  and  present  century,  was  born  at  Tylehurst,. 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1627.  He  was  instructed  in 
the  languages  by  his  father,  and  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  his  studies,  that  having  acquired  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  he  was  entered,  1638, 
a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  soon 
after  took  up  his  degrees. 

Being  in  sentiment  averse  to  innovations  in  reli* 
gion,  he  could  not  comply  with  the  changes  that 
took  place  during  the  Usurpation,  but  became1  a 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  nobleman. 

In  16GO  he  was  sworn*  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  and  appointed  prebendary  of  Ripon.  In 
1672  the  king  promoted  Ivm  to  the  cieaiv-r\  of  Ban- 
gor,  and  soon  after  to  t:iv,  valuable  living  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields.  In  1680  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  about  which  time  he  wrote 
a  learned  essay  on  the  ancient  church  government 
in  this  island,  which  brought  him  into  a.  controvrrsy 
with  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  the  learned  Scotch  law- 
yer. 

When  King  James  II.  published  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  Dr.  Lloyd  was  out*  of  the 
seven  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  with  that 
measure,  as  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the 
statute.  They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
praying  to  be  excused,  but  the  infatuated  prince, 
•who  looked  upon  himself  as  above  law,  ordered  the 
seven  bishops  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  At 
that  time  there  -was  no  parliament,  which  obliged 
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them  to  move  the  court  of  king's-bench  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  many  learned  argu- 
ments before  the  lord  chief  justice  Wright,  and  the, 
other  judges,  the  court  granted  the  writ,  and  the 
same  day  if  was  served  upon  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  On  the  return  of  the  writ,  many  learned 
arguments  were  used  bv  the  council  on  both  sides 

o  .' 

concerning  the  power  of  the  court,  and  privilege  of 
the  bishops,  the  king's  official  proclamation,  and 
the  nature  of  a  libel. 

When  the  pleadings  were  over,  the  court  proceed- 
ed to  give  judgment,  which  to  their  everlasting  in- 
famy, was  ""That  to  petition  the  king  to  redress 
grievances  was  finding  fault  with  his  government, 
and  finding  fault  with  the  government  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  a  libel/' 

But  the  character  of  those  judges  is  best  known 
from  what  was  said  by  that  great  ornament  of  the 
law,  Lord  Camden,  when  he  gavejudgment  upon 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  "•  Wright  and 
Hplloway  (says  his  lordship)  it  is  feared  were  put 
into  office  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  court,  Alliboyne 
was  a  profest  papist,  and  Powel,  the  only  honest 
man  among  them,  did  not  say  any  thing."  Judg- 
ment being  given,  the  attorney-general  tiled  an  in- 
formation against  the  bishops,  upon  which  they  were 
tried  and  honourably  acquitted. 

On  the  accession  of  King  William  he  was  ap- 
pointed almoner,  and  in  1692,  translated  to  the  see 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  In  1 6y<),  he  succeeded 
his  learned  friend  Dr.  Stillingrleet  in  the  see  of 
Worcester,  which  he  enjoyed  till  1717,  when  he 
died  at  Hartlebury-Castle,  in  the  ninety  first  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  very  learned  person  both  in  the  classics 
and  British  antiquities,  as  appears  from  his  writings  ; 
and  Bnrntt,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  says, 
that  he  spent  above  twenty  years  in  studying  the 
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READING. 

In  Leland's  Itinerary,   we  find  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  town : 

"  There  is  no  manner  of  token  that  ever  the  town 
of  Readtbg  was  waullid,  yet  it  is  a  very  aimcient  town, 
and  at  tins  time   the    best  toun   of   all    Berkshire. 
There  was   a  castel  in  the  Saxon  time  in  this  toun, 
and    the  name   of  Castle-street   yet    remains,   ly- 
ing from  east  to   \\estto  pass  to   Newbury  ;  but    [ 
could  not  p Tccive   or  clearly  learn  where  it  stood. 
But  by  all  likelihood  at  the  west  end  of  Castle-street, 
and  as  some   think   about  the  place   of  execution. 
It  is  very  likely  that  a  piece  of  the   abbey  was  built 
of  the   ruins  of  it:  perud venture  it  stoocl  where  the 
abbey   W.H.      St.    Edward    Martyr's  mother-in-law 
for  p  'nance  built  as  I  have  read  .1  monastry  of  nuns 
in   Reding.       Ther  is  a  constant  fame  that  this  nun- 
nery was  wher   St.   Mary's  paroch  churche  is  now. 
King  Henry    I.  making  an  abbey   of  black  monks 
ht  ivsupprest  this  house  as  I  heard,  giving  the  lands 
tin-reef  to    his   abbey.     On    the  north  side  of  the 
Castle   Street  was  a  fair  house  of  Grey  friars.     In 
the   town  are  three    paroch  churches  ;"  St.  Jiles  on 
this  side  the    river,  St.   Mary's  in  the  middle  the 
oldest,  and   St.   Lawrence  beyond   Rennet.     West 
north-west  of  St.  Lawrence's  church  was  an  Alms- 
house  of  poor  sisters,  probably  founded  by  some  of 
the  abbots.      Abbot  Thorn  supprest  it  Henry  VII. 
and  gave  the  lands  to  the  use  of  the  almoner  of  his 
abbey  ;    but  Henry  VII.  coming  hither  and  asking 
what  old  house  that  was,  willed   him  to  convert  it 
and  its   land  in  phis  J/.SMS,  and   at  the  abbot's  desire 
made  it  a  grammar  school.     The  river  Kennet  runs 
through   the  town   in    two  arms,  one  called  about 
the  quarters  of  the  town,  the  kciloaiid  krooke.    Above 
the  town  about  the  Here  the  abbot  had  a  fair  manor 
place  of  brick." 

Reading    is  an  ancient  and    populous  borough 
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and  market  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  rlvef 
Kennet  which  joins  the  Thames,  a  little  below  the 
town.  Camo  n  supposes  the  name  to  be  derived 
Jrom  the  Saxon  word  Rhea,  river,  or  the  British 
Redin,  fern  ;  which  grew  here  in  great  plenty. 

The  town  consists  of  three  very  considerable 
parishes,  viz.  St.  Mary's,  St.  Laurence's,  and  St. 
Giles,  separately  maintaining  their  own  poor.  The 
prinicipal  streets  are  extensive,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  ;  and  the  buildings  in  general  remarkably 
handsome.  According  to  the  returns  under  the 
population  act,  in  1801,  there  were  then  1755 
houses  and  9/70  inhabitants. 

Tiie  municipal  government  of  the  town  is  vested 
by  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  in  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  as  many  burgesses,  froni 
whom  the  vacancies  in  the  list  of  aldermen  are  sup- 
plied. The  corporation,  who  possess  the  ancient 
manor  and  rights  attached  toil,  hold  four  quarterly 
sessions  for  the  trial  of  felonies,  and  a  court  every 
Wednesday  for  the  consideration  of  smaller  offen- 
ces against  the  peace. 

Reading  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  which 
it  has  done  ever  since  the  23  Edward  I.  though  we 
do  not  rind  any  charter  of  incorporation  older  than 
Henry  VII.  The  right  of  election  is  in  the  inhabi- 
tants paying  scot  and  lot,  the  mayor  being  the  re- 
turning officer;  the  number  of  voters  is  somewhat 
more  than  *300. 

Reading  has  two  markets  weekly,  held  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.  The  latter  is  chiefly  for  corn.  A 
cattle  market  is  also  held  every  Monday  morning, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  shew  of  neat  cattle, 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  county  on  their  way 
to  Smithfield.  For  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  prevent  forestalling,  the  mayor  regulates  the 
market  hours,  which  begin  at  eight  in  the  summer 
and  nine  in  the  winter  season. 

The  market  on  Wednesday  is  well  supplied  with: 

all 
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all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  poultry,  butter, 
and  eggs,  and  sea  and  Thames  fish.  There  are 
four  fairs  held  here  on  the  days  inserted  in  our  list. 

There  are  several  manufactories  in  Reading  which 
efford  employment  to  a  great  numberof  its  poorer  in- 
habitants. Among  them  are  to  be  mentioned  an  ex- 
tensive gauze  and  ribbon  manufactory,  the  sail-cloth 
ftnd  sacking  manufactory,  and  the  pin  manufactory. 

The  river  Kennet  runs  through  the  town,  and  in 
its  passage  forms  several  excellent  wharfs.  The  ri- 
ver is  navigable  westward  to  Newbury,  a  distance  of 
17  miles,  and  the  completion  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  opens  a  communication,  by  the  junction 
of  those  rivers,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Thames. 
The  principal  articles  sent  from  Heading  by  water- 
carriage  are  timber,  hoops,  bark,  corn,  wool,  malt 
and  flour.  Upwards  of  20,000  quarters  of  the  latter 
commodity  are  annually  sent  from  hence  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  articles  brought  in  return  are  gro- 
cery, iron,  deals,  &c.  to  a  great  amount. 

Reading  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
its  origin  unknown,  nor  has  it  been  determined 
whether  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  it  was  a 
British  settlement,  or  whether  it  then  became  first 
inhabited.  Dr.  Salmon,  indeed,  has  asserted,  that 
Reading  is  the  Spinae  of  the  itinerary,  but  has  failed 
in  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  his  opinion. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  town,  in  history,  is  in 
the  year  871,  when  it  is  described  to  be  A  fortified 
town,  belonging  to  the  Saxons,  but  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Danes,  who  had  retreated  hither  after 
their  unsuccessful  battle  at  Engleh'eld,  with  Earl 
Ethelwolf. 

In  1006  the  town  was  buqit  by  the  Danes,  and  a 
convent  of  nuns,  then  existing  under  the  government 
of  an  abbess,  destroyed.  The  town,  however,  appears 
to  have  soon  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  held  out  against  the  Em- 
press Maud,  which  induced  her  son  Henry  II.  to 
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demolish  the  castle,  whicli  he  did  so  effectually  that 
there  is  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  now  to  be  seen. 

Leland  imagined  it  might  stand  at  the  west  end  of 
the  street  now  called  Castle  Street,  perhaps  only  be- 
cause it  seems  probable  that  a  street  built  on,  or 
near  the  site  ofthe  castle,  should  be  so  called.  There 
are  the  traces  of  two  bastions  near  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  but  they  are  known  by  their  figure  to  be  mo- 
dern ;  and  were  probably  constructed  during  the 
Civil  War  in  Charles  I.  time,  and  destroyed  at  the 
Re  volution. 

In  1121  Henry  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magni- 
ficent abbey  on  the  site  of  that  destroyed,  which  he 
completed  in  1124.  The  charter  of  establishment  re- 
cites that,  "  The  abbeys  of  Reading,  Chelsey,  and 
Leominster,  having  been  destroyed  for  their  sins, 
and  their  possessions  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  prelate?,  &c. 
had  built  a  new  monastery  at  Heading,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  monasteries  of  Reading;.  Chelsev,  and 
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Leomins'er,  together  with  their  appurtenances  of 
woods,  fields,  pastures,  &c.  with  exemption  from  all 
tolls,  duties,  customs,  and  contributions." 

Besides  these  privileges  the  abbot  and  the  monks 
were  invested  with  the  power  of  trying  criminals, 
and  entrusted  generally  with  the  conservation  ofthe 
peace  within  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  re- 
turn for  these  extensive  grants,  their  charter  provi- 
ded that  the  monks  should  hospitably  entertain  the 
poor  and  all  travellers,  which  part  of  their  duty  was 
so  well  performed,  liiat,  according  to  Wiiiiam  of 
Malmsbury,  there?,  was  always  more  expended  upon 
strangers  than  upon  themselves. 

Although  this  famous  abbey  was  completed  in 
four  years,  the  church  was  either  not  consecrated 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  or  etee  that  ceremonv  was 
a  second  time  performed,  in  the  year  1 163  or  i  164, 
by  Thomas-a-Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  king  and  many  of  the  nobility  being  present. 

It 
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It  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  bjessecl 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  the  .Evangelist ;  but  com- 
monly called  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  Heading  ; 
probably  from  the  extraordinary  veneration  paid  in 
those  days  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  *  It  was  endowed  for 
200- monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  was  a  mi- 
tred abbey,  the  abbot  having  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  parliament. 

Henry  I.  was  so  delighted  with  this  establishment 
that  he  continued  heaping  favours  upon  it,  until  the 
time  of  his  decease,  when  he  left  orders  for  his  body 
to  be  interred  in  the  chancel,  which  was  accordingly 
complied  with. 

Adeliza,  Henry's  second  queen,  was  likewise   in- 
terred, as  were  also  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
11.  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  rank  ami 
distinction. 

Henry  II.  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Notwithstanding  the  obligation  contained  in  their 
charter  it  appears  that  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
were  not  always  attended  to.  Hugh,  the  eighth 
abbot,  in  his  deed  for  the  foundation  of  anew  hospi- 
tal observes,  "  that  whefeas  King  Henry  had  ap- 
pointed all  persons  to  be  entertained  there,  yet  he 
found  that  the  same  was  performed  in  \  decent  man- 
ner towards  the  rich,  but  not  according  to  the  king's 
intention  towards  the  poor,  which  miscarriage  he, 
as  the  ward  to  that  noble1  charity,  was  resolved  to 
correct."  He  accordingly  built  an  hospital  without 
the  abbey  gate,  that  those  persons  who  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  upper  house  might  be  entertained 
there.  By  the  above-mentioned  deed  he  gave  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  to  this  hospital,  for  ever,  for 
the  maintenance  of  13  poor  persons,  in  diet,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries,  and  allowed  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  thirteen  others  out  of  the  usual  alms. 

.This  abbey  continued  to  flourish  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  Hugh  Farringdon,  the   then  ab- 
bot. 
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refusing  to  deliver  an  account  to  the  visitors  of 
the  revenues  and  treasures  belonging  to  the  founda- 
tion, was,  with  two  of  his  monks  named  Rugg  and 
Onion,  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  being  condem- 
ned to  death,  were  in  the  month  of  November,  1539, 
all  three  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Reading, 
This  happened  on  the  same  day  that  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  suffered  the  like  sentence,  fora  similar 
provocation.  Immediate  possession  being  taken  of 
the  abbey,  immense  quantities  of  jewels,  and  other 
articles  of  great  value  were  found,  besides  the  reve- 
nues, which  amounted  to  1,938/.  14s.  3d. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  stately  edifice,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  a  space  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
circumference,  remained  till  the  Civil  Wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  when  the  army  of  the  parliament 
pulled  down  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  considering 
it  as  a  relic  of  Popish  idolatry,  however  there  are 
some  ruins  still  remaining;  from  a  view  of  which  a 
tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  original  gran- 
derr. 

The  walls  are  nearly  eight  feet  thick,  and  faced 
with  free-stone,  but  the  Mterior  part  is  composed 
of  flints,  cemented  with  mortar  of  a  dry  hard  tex- 
ture. 

Towards  the  east  end  is  a  large  room  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  having  five  narrow  windows,  and  three 
doors.  It  is  arched  over,  and  seems  to  have  su| 
ported  a  chapel,  in  which  it  is  imagined  mass  was 
daily  said  for  the  souls  of  the  great  personages  v/ho 
are  here  interred. 

The  hospital  for  the  poor  knights  at  Windsor,  was 
built,  soon  after  the  Dissolution,  with  the  materials 
from  the  ruins.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  charter 
grants  the  corporation  liberty  to  take  away  200  loads 
of  fine  stone  from  the  ablw  ,  and  a  considerable 

» 

quantity  was  carried  away  bv  the  late  General  Con- 
way,  for  the  erection  of  that  singular  bridge  at  Park 
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Place,  which  is  thrown  across  the  high  road  leading 
from  Henley  to  Wargrave. 

i'uller,  in  his  Church  History,  lias  the  following 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  prelates  of  this  abbey,  which 
he  stiles  a  pleasant  and  true  story,  and  which  we 
shall  relate  in  his  own  words,  "  As  King  Henry  VIII. 
was  hunting  in  \Yinclsor  Forest,  he  either  casually 
lost,  or  more  probably  wilfully  losing  himself,  struck 
down,  about  dinner  time  to  the  abbey  of  Reading, 
where  disguising  himself  (much  for  delight,  more 
for  discovery  unseen),  he  was  invited  to  the  abbot's 
table,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  king's  guard  ;  a  place 
to  which  the  proportion  of  his  person  might  properly 
entitle  him.  A  sirloin  of  beef  was  set  before  him  (so 
knighted,  saith  tradition,  by  this  Henry),  on  which 
the  king  laid  on  lustily,  not  disgracing  one  of  that 
place  for  whom  he  was  mistaken.  "  Well  fare  thy 
lu  art  (quoth  the  abbot),  and  here  in  a  cup  of  sack  I 
remember  the  health  of  his  grace  your  master.  I 
would  give  an  hundred  pounds  on  the  condition  I 
could  feed  so  lustily  on  beef  as  you  do.  Alas!  my 
weak  and  squeczie  stomach  will  hardly  digest  (he 
wing  of  a  small  rabbit  or  chicken."  The  king  plea- 
santly pledged  him,  and  heartily  thanked  him  for  his 
good  cheer  ;  after  which  he  departed  as  undiscu- 
d  as  he  came  thither.  Soirte  weeks  alter  the 
abbot  was  sent  for  by  a  pursuivant,  brought  up  to 
London,  chipt  in  the  lower,  kept  close  prisoner,  and 
fed,  for  a  short  time,  with  bread  and  water  ;  yet  not 
so  empty  his  body  of  food  as  his  mind  was  filled  with 
fears,  creating  many  suspicions  to  himself,  when  and 
how  he  had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure.  At  last 
a  sirloin  of  beef  was  set  before  him,  on  which  the 
abbot  fed  a>  the  farmer  of  his  grange,  and  vrrinVd 
the  proverb  that  two  huiii;r\  meals  make  the  thild  a 
glutton.  In  springs  K5ni>-  Henry,  out  of  a  private 
lobby,  where  he  had  placed  himself,  the  invisible 
spectator  of  the  abbot's  b»  hnviour.  "  My  Lord, 
(quoth  th«  king)  presently  deposit  your  hun». 
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pounds  in  gold,  or  else  no  going  hence  all  the  daies 
of  your  life.  I  have  been  your  physician  to  cure 
you  of  your  squeezie  stomach,  and  here,  as  I  de- 
serve, I  demand  my  fee  for  the  same."  The  abbot 
down  with  his  dust,  and,  glad  he  had  escaped  so, 
returned  to  Reading,  as  somewhat  lighter  in  purse, 
so  much  more  merry  in  heart  than  when  he  came 
thence." 

Near  the  abbey  church  there  was  an  hospital  for 
lepers,  founded  by  Ausgerus  or  Aucherius,  the  second 
abbot,  and  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalen.  There 
were  also  several  other  religious  foundations  in  Read- 
ing, particularly  a  priory  or  house  of  grey-friars, 
which  in  1560,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  or 
work-house,  and  afterwards,  in  16 13,  into  a  house  of 
correction.  This  part  was  the  south  transept  of  the 
church  of  the  grey-friars :  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  entire. 

The  Grammar  School,  which  Leland  mentions  to 
have  been  founded  out  of  the  produce  of  the  estates 
of  a  suppressed  Almshouse  of  Poor  Sisters,  on  the 
north-west  of  Saint  Lawrence's  Church, /is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Forbury,  and  is  now  in  great 
reputation  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yaipy. 
The  vice  chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  president  of  st. 
John's  college,  and  the  warden  of  All  Souls,  hold  a 
triennial  visitation,  and  the  senior  scholars  annually 
make  public  speeches  in  the  town-hall.  Sir  Thomas 
White,  who  was  born  at  Reading,  founded  at  St. 
John's  College,  two  scholarships  for  natives  of  Read- 
ing educated  at  this  school. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  town  the  first 
to  be  noticed  are  the  three  parish  churches,  which 
although  very  respectable  structures  have  nothing 
sufficiently  remarkable,  either  in  their  architecture 
or  antiquity,  to  require  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion. 

St  Lawrence's  Church  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built in  1434.     In  1517  it  possessed  some  curious  re- 
lics, 
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lies,  among  which  was,  "  a  gridiron  of  silver,  gilt, 
•with  a  bone  of  St.  Lawrence  thereon,  weighing 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Lynd, 
Esq."  In  this  church  lies  interred  John  BUgrave,  the 
celebrated  mathematician  ;  his  monument  lias  his 
effigies,  a  half  length,  under  an  arch,  habited  in  a 
cloak  and  ruff,  holding  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a 
quadrant  in  the  other,  underneath  is  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Johannes  Blagravus, 
Totus  Mathematicua , 

Cum  Matre  Scpultus." 

There  are  also  some  indifierent  English  verses. 
The  church  contains^  no  other  monument  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  in  this  parish,  near 
the  west  end  of  Friar  Street,  was  built  in  1204,  by 
Lawrence  Burgess,  bailiff  of  Reading,  by  permission 
of  the  abbot,  on  condition  of  his  giving  an  endow- 
ment for  its  support ;  the  founder  built  an  hermitage 
near  it,  in  which  he  died.  'The  chapel  has  long 
since  been  pulled  down. 

St.  Mary's  Church  was  rebuilt  about  the  year 
15 51,  of  materials  purchased  for  the  purpose  from 
the  abbey  ckurch,  which  was  then  -pulled  down. 
The  only  monument  worthy  of  notice  in  this  church 
is  that  of  William  Kenrick,  or  Kendrick,  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Saxon  kings. 

St.  Giles's  Church  contains  little  that  is  remark- 
able, the  spire  which  b70  feet  high,  is  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  copper,  and  was  erected  in  1 790,  at  the 
expence  of  573/.  19s. 

In  the  year  1560,  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  St.  John,  was  converted  into  a  Town-hall. 
In  lt)72  it  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  John  hla- 
grave,  Esq.  In  1785  it  was  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a 
handsome  room,  108  feet  in  length,  32  in  width, 
24  in  height.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  spacious 
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council-chamber,  in  which  are,  among  others,  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Ihomas  White,  founder  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Mr.  John 
Kendrick,  all  natives  of  Reading,  and  great  bene- 
factors to  the  town,  as  we  shall  hereafter  mention. 
Here  are  also  portraits  of  Richard  Aldworth,  Esq. 
ancestor  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  who  was  founder  of 
the  blue-coat  school,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rich,  Bart,  a 
benefactor  to  that  charity. 

'  The  present  County  Gaol  was  erected  about  tlie 
year  1793,  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  old  abbey 
buildings.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  163  feet  in 
front  and  137  feet  in  depth.  It  contains  a  commo- 
dious house  for  the  keeper,  a  room  for  the  reception 
of  the  magistrates,  a  neat  chapel,  and  an  infirmary. 
The  male  and  female  prisoners  are  confined  in  sepa- 
rate wings  of  the  building,  each  of  them  divided  in- 
to several  courts,  day  rooms  for  labour,  and  other 
apartments.  There  are  a  few  cells  for  the  refrac- 
tory, and  some  for  the  purpose  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

The  income  arising  from  the  various  benefactions, 
legacies,  &c.  bequeathed  or  given  to  this  town  for 
charitable  purposes  amounts  rt>  upwards  of  30001, 
annually ;  the  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  charities,  and  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  a  native  of  this  town,  and 
lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year  1553,  placed 
Reading  the  fourth  in  his  list  of  24  cities  and  towns 
which  were  to  receive  1041.  in  yearly  rotation  for 
ever  from  lands  vested  in  the  corporation  of  Bris- 
tol. This  sum,  as  often  as  it  is  paid,  is  to  be  lent  to 
four  necessitous  young  men,  clothiers,  251.  to  each, 
for  ten  years,  without  interest. 

In  1658  Mr.  Richard  Aid  worth,  bequeathed 
40001.  to  found  a  blue-coat  school,  and  maintain  a 
master,  lecturer,  and  20  boys.  This  charity  has 
been  increased  by  various  subsequent  donations, 
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and  the  school  is  now  a  very  respectable  establish- 
ment, the  til nds  being  sufficient  to  support  and  edu- 
cate from  ,30  to  43  children. 

Mr,  John  Hall,  of  London,  apothecary,  by  will,  in 
December  i(><)o',  provided  a  house  for  a  school-mas- 
ter. He  has  live  pounds  a  year,  a  cloak  once  in  t\\u 
years  about  two  pounds  value,  eighteen  pounds  a  }  ear, 
and  one  pound  a  year  for  shoes  and  stockings,  to  be 
paid  him,  to  enable  him  to  teach  three  boys,  one  out 
of  each  parish,  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  he  also  gave  six  pounds,  and  a  bible,  to 
each  boy  to  put  him  out  apprentice.  The  school- 
house  is  situated  in  Chain-lane.  The  parents  of 
these  children  must  have  been  parishioners  of  one  of 
the  parishes  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  and  they  are 
elected  into  it  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The 
same  benelactor  also  gave  rive  messuages  adjoining 
to  the  school,  for  five  poor  single  persons,  of  good 
reputation,  of  the  town  of  Heading  ;  and  endowed 
them  with  eighteen-pence  a  week,  twelve  shilling's  a 
year  for  fuel,  and  once  in  two  years  a  cloth  gown. 

In  the  year  17&2  the  three  vicars  of  Reading  insti- 
tuted a  Charity-school  for  six  girls,  now  augmented 
to  twelve,  supported  by  public  contributions.  On 
St.  Thomas's  day,  w'nen  Mr.  West's  charity-sermon 
is  alternately  preached  in  three  parish  churches,  an 
annual  collection  is  made  at  the  cluirch  doors,  in  aid 
of  this  institution  by  the  trustees. 

John  West,  Esq.  by  will,  made  an  endowment 
f->r  the  maintenance  and  education  of  three  boy-,, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  years,  in  the 
charity-school  of  Christchurch,  London,  to  be 
elected  by  the  minister,  church-wardens,  and  pa 
to  ti»e  poor-rates,  out  of  each  parish  alternately  on 
;y  vacancy;  with  each  of  whom  an  apprentice- 
fee  of  'JO  pounds  is  given  by  the  donor,  and  the 
children  are  apprenticed  out  to  such  masters  and 
trades  as  their  parents  approve.  The  same  donor, 
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and  Frances  his  wife,  gave  to  the  cloth-workers  com- 
pany, houses  and  grounds,  let  at  39/.  13s.  4c/.  a 
year,  in  trust,  to  pay  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to 
.blind  men  and  women,  five  pounds  a  year  each  for 
life.  The  poor  biind  in  Newbury  and  Heading  to 
be  preferred  before  others. 

Archbishop  Laud,  a  native  of  this  borough,  by 
deed  in  his  life-time,  gave  120).  a  year  for  ever,  to 
be  employed  two  years  successively  in  apprenticing 
ten  boys  born  in  Reading,  one  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Bray,  -and  one  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Wokingham,  Berks  ;  and  every  third  year  to  be 
divided  into  20L  shares,  and  given  to  five  such 
maid-servants  born  in  Reading,  with  one  other  maid- 
servant born  in  the  parish  of  Bray  or  Wokingham, 
alternately,  who  have  respectively  lived  three  years 
in  one  service,  in  Reading,  Bray,  or  Wokingham,  as 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  direct,  to  promote 
them  in  marriage. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  late  of  Harfield,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  who  was  educated  in  the  blue-coat  cha- 
rity-school in  this  borough,  gave,  by  will,  the  sum  of 
10001.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  nine 
tenths  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  for  the  put- 
ting out  three  boys,  not  under  15  years,  one  out  of 
each  parish  in  the  town  of  Reading,  apprentices  in 
London,  every  year,  by  the  ministers  of  the  three 
parishes,  and  the  other  tenth  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  said  three  ministers.  He  likewise  gave 
ten  pounds  to  be  distributed  by  the  church- wardens 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  His  monu- 
ment and  rails,  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard,  to  be 
painted  and  repaired,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  oc- 
casion, by  the  three  ministers,  out  of  the  nine-tenths 
of  the  estates  above-mentioned. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick,  by  will,  December  29,  1624, 
gave  501.  one  third  part  of  v^hich  he  directed  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  each  parish  separately,  by 
the  church-wardens  and  overseers  at  Christmas, 
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yearly,  for  ever,  which  is  regularly  done.  He  also 
gave  101.  yearly,  issuing  out  of  lands  at  Mattingly, 
and  of  a  farm  in  North-street,  in  the  parish  of  Tile- 
hurst,  I3erks,  purchased  by  the  corporation  in- 
trust, towards  the  maintenance  of  morning  prayers 
at  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  same  gentleman  also 
gave  by  will  to  the  town  of  Reading,  two  other  very- 
considerable  gifts,  one  of  75001.  and  the  other  of 
5001.  Out  of  the  lirst  gift  the  corporation  purchased 
lands  in  North-street,  in  the  parish  of  '1  iiehurst,  a»d 
a  teneim.-nt  in  Minster  Street,  in  Reading,  which 
cost  19001.  There  was  bought  of  Anthony  Blagrave, 
K-q.  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  said  tenement, 
which  cost  321.  and  in  building  the  new  part  and  al- 
tering the  ok',  to  make  it  fit  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  cloathing,  there  was  laid  out  the  sum  of 
18461.  There  was  likewise  laid  out  in  shop-stuff 
12'.M.  and  the  remainder  was,  by  the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen, lent  to  such  persons  as  had  the  best  inter- 
vals with  them,  but  upon  slender  securities.  The 
people  of  the  town,  being  apprehensive  that  there 
might  be  great  losses  accrue  to  the  chanty  through, 
negligence  and  partiality,  petitioned  the  king,  in 
council,  to  direct  them  what  course  to  take  to  pre- 
serve that  great  charity.  Upon  which  it  was  left  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  give  his  opinion  in 
what  manner  the  said  charity  should  be  applied  for 
the  use  and  good  of  the  poor  of  Reading,  which  was, 
t^hat  the  money  should  be  secured  by  tiie  purchase 
of  lands,  and  the  profits  and  produce  thereof  to  be 
employed  in  lending  to  young  tradesmen,  that  could 
give  good  security  for  the  repayment  in  a  limi- 
ted time,  without  interest  ;  to  bind  out  poor  father- 
less and  motherless  boys  to  handicraft  trades  ;  and 
to  give  to  poor  maids,  that  had  lived  with  one  mas- 
ter or  dame  a  limited  time,  and  behaved  well  in 
her  place,  and  had  no  friends  to  give  her  any  portion 
in  marriage,  the  several  sums  specified  in  the  de- 
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cree,  which  are  limited,  and  not  to  exceed  the  sums 
therein  mentioned. 

This  ajudication  of  the  archbishop,  was  soon  after 
exibited  into  the  court  of  Exchequer  ;  and  in  trinity 
term,  in  the  14th  of  King  Charles  I-  anno  16.39,  a 
decree  passed  in  that  court  that  the  sum  of  36001. 
left,  being  part  of  the  sum  of  75001.  of  Mr.  John 
Kendrick's  iirst  gift,  should  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and 
the  income  and  produce  of  the  same  to  be  em- 
ployed to  the  uses  abovementioned.  By  virtue  of 
which  decree,  soon  after  there  was  bought  with  part 
of  the  said  money,  of  Ralph  Verney,  Esq.  and 
Mary  his  wife,  a  farm  at  Greenmer-hill,  in  South 
Stoke,  and  Goring,  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  which 
cost  10501.  There  was  also  bought,  with  a  farther 
part  of  the  said  money,  another  farm  called  Brazen- 
head,  or  Parr's  Land,  at  Sulhamstead  Abbots  and 
Banisters,  which  cost  8071.  11s.  7d.  "bought  of  Wil- 
liam Parr  and  son.  With  a' farther  part  of  the  said 
money  was  purchased  of  Richard  Knollys.  Esq.  cer- 
tain lands  called  by  the  name  of  Che  Crown-fields,  in 
Heading,  which  cost  11001.  All  which  said  pur- 
chases cost  29571.  11s.  7d.  so  that  there  remained  to 
lay  out  in  land,  according  to  the  decree,  the  sum 
of  6421.  8s.  5d.  Out  of  this  sum,  eight  several  sums 
of  801.  each  were  lent  out  upon  security  for  ten  years 
gratis,  without  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
pursuant  to  the  decree,  tp  be  lent  to  other  persons 
for  the  like  time,  and  so  to  continue,  from  ten 
years  to  ten  years,  for  ever.  Yet,  by  the  accounts 
of  the  said  charity,  the  money  was  not  received 
back  and  lent  again  in  twenty  years,  and  some  a 
much  longer  time,  and  some  of  them  quite  lost  : 
some  of  the  aldermen  themselves,  though  to  their 
dishonour,  formerly  made  use  of  the  same  ;  some 
without  giving  any  security,  and  others  upon  very 
slender  ones ;  so  that  this  branch  of  Mr.  Kendrick's 
charity  is  so  much  diminished,  that  one  half,  if  not 
more,  of  the  said  eight  sums  of  eighty  pounds,  are 
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*:nk  and  lost,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  trading  peo- 
ple in  Heading.  The  second  gift,  as  before  obser- 
ved, was  500 1.  to  be  lent  gratis,  after  his  first  no- 
mination, to  ten  trading  men,  from  three  years  to 
three  years,  they  giving  security  for  the  repayment 
of  501.  each.  But,  for  want  of  due  care,  both  the 
time  and  conditions  were  altered,  so  that  in  time 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  or  John  Wigg, 
where  it  rested  till  his  death  ;  and  then,  about'the 
year  1718  or  171<J,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a 
certain  alderman,  as  chamberlain  of  the  hall-re- 
veiuies,  where  it  did  not  belong,  it  being  for  a  cha- 
ritable use,  he  having  acknowledged  the  same  in 
one  of  his  chamberlain's  accounts  :  so  that  this  part 
of  Mr.  Kendrick's  charity  is  not  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  either  bv 
negligence  or  misapplication  of  the  managers  of  the 
said  charity,  who,'  by  a  printed  publication,  were 
clearly  proved  debtors  to  this  charity  in  the  sum  of 
18,4391.  10s. 

The  building  which  was  originally  greeted  for  a 
clothing  manufactory,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Ken- 
drick's will,  is  no\v  called  the  Oracle ;  and  i»  at  present 
occupied  by  sacking  manufacturers,  sail  cloth, 
weavers,  pin-makers,  &c.  \\ho  are  allowed  the  use 
of  the  building 'gratis. 

On  Good  Friday,  in  every  year,  three  maid  ser- 
vants, \vho  have  lived  in  one  service  live  Years  are 
appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  throw  lots  in  th^ 
council-chamber  for  twenty  nobles,  the  gift  o:  Mr. 
John  Blagrave,  June  10,  Kill.  At  the  nomination 
of  the  mayor  elect,  on  the  last  Monday  in  August 
in  every  year,  three  other  maid-servants,  appoint- 
ed at  last  mentioned,  also  throw  lots  in  the  council- 
chamber  for  eight  pounds,  the  gift  of  the  late  alder- 
men, Mr.  John  Deane  and  Mr  John  Richards;  and 
the  sum  of  live  pounds  has  ot  late  years  been  given 
by  Martin  Anrit'sltfV,  l^q.  brother  tg  the  member. 
And  the  late  A  \vberry  Fiery,  Esq.  aUo^gave  by  will 
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the  interest  of  1001.  forever,  to  be  added  to  Mr: 
Annesley's  gift,  and  equally  divided  between  the 
two  unfortunate  maids. 

Sir  Thomas  Vatchell,  Knt.  in  1(534,  founded  alms- 
houses  for  six  poor  men,  and  endowed  them  with 
forty  pounds  per  annum  for  ever. — John  Leche, 
otherwise  John  A'Larder,  Esq.  in  1477,  founded 
five  alms-houses  frr  live  poor  men ;  and  endowed 
them  with  twenty-pence  a  week,  and  three  others- 
adjoining  for  three  poor  women,  with  the  same 
endowment  :  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  1775. — 
John  Webb,  Esq.  in  1(133,  founded  four  alms-houses, 
and  endowed  them  with  i\vo  shillings  a  week,  which 
were  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  in  1790.  Mr. 
Richard  Keys  founded  four  alms-houses  for  four 
poor  women,  and  endowed  them  with  lands  of  101. 
a  year. — There  are  several  charity-houses  in  Ho- 
iiers-lane,  and  the  persons  enjoying  them  are  elected 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  for  the 
time  being. 

The  celebrated  William  Laud,  archbishop  of -Can- 
terbury, -was  the  son  of  an  eminent  clothier  of 
Heading,  where  he  was  born  at  an  ancient  house,  novr 
standing  in  Broad-Street,  in  the  year  1783.  He  was 
first  educated  in  the  free-school  here,  from  wrhence 
lie  was  removed  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
lie  took  his  degrees,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  fellows 
of  that  society.  He  was  also  chosen  university  rea- 
der of  grammar,  in  which  profession  he  was  greatly 
followed,  being  admired  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages. 

Laud  obtained  several  considerable  preferments, 
but  remained  fellow  of  the  college,  till  he  was  elect- 
ed master  in  1611.  This  election,  however,  was 
warmly  contested,  and  the  king  (James  I.)  hearing  of 
the  dispute,  sent  for  both  parlies  to  Titchbourn  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  examined  the  matter  and  gave 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  Laud.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  in  161Q 
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promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester.     In  Ib'iM 
he  was    advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St.    David's, 
when  he  resigned  his  mastership  of  the  college,  and 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  1.  officiated  as  Dean  of 
Windsor. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  Laud  as  a  scholar 
and  churchman,  rising  from  one  degree  of  prefer- 
ment to  another  ;  but  from  the  period  last  men- 
tioned of  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
called  forth  to  public  action,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
royal  master. 

in  1626  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  next  year  translated  to  the  bishop- 
ric ol  London. 

In  proportion  as  he  possessed  the  royal  favour,  he 
became  the  object  of  envy,  both  to  the  nobility  and 
churchmen  ;  and  Sir  James  Whitelock  one  of  the 
judges,  and  a  man  of -great  experience,  used  to  say, 
that  "  Laud  was  too  lull  oHhe,  though  a  just  and 
good  man,  and  thU  his  want  of  experience  in  slate 
matters,  and  his  too  much  zeal  for  the  church  cere- 
monies, if  he  proceeded  in  the  way  lie  was  then  in, 
would  set  the  nation  on  fire  !" 

in  1633  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  same  year  accompanied  the  king  to 
Scotland,  where  being  offended  with  the  simplicity 
of  their  worship,  lie  projected  the  scheme  of  impo- 
sing on  that  cliurch  the  English  liturgy,  which  the 
people  considered  as  little  better  than  the  mass  book, 
ilis  conduct  in  that  affair,  with  his  cruelty  to  those 
whom  he  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  slap-chamber, 

alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
sovereign,  that  they  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  their 
injured  rights  and  privileges. 

In  1640,  when  the  long  parliament  met,  he  w 
accused  by  the  Scotch  commissioners  as  an  incen- 
diary, 
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diary,  and  next  tUn  the  commons  impeached  hi  sue 
of  high  treason,  \vhich  was  carried  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords  by  Daniel  Holies,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clare,  whereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody  of 
the  usher  of  the  'black  rod,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  above  three 
years. 

At  first  the  parliament  resolved  to  try  him  at 
common  law,  but  it  was  considered  as  unsafe  to  trust 
a  matter  of  such  importance  with  a  jury  ;  and  there- 
fore a  bill  of  attainder  was  carried  np  from  the  com- 
mons to  the  lords,  where  it  passed  without  much 
opposition,  and  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  his  exe- 
cution, on  the  10th  of  January  1644.  He  was 
attended  to  the  scaffold  by  Dr.  Sterne,  his  chaplain, 
where  after  some  time  spent  in  devotion,  his  head 
was  cut  of  at  one  blow,  in  the  7'Jnd  year  of  his  age. 

Were  we  bigoted  high  churchmen,  we  should 
represent  Laud  as  a  martyr  ;  were  we  rigid  dissen- 
ters, we  should  consider  him  as  a  merciless  inhuman 
persecutor.  But  without  the  least  attachment  to 
any  party  farther  than  is  consistent  with  reason  and 
truth,  we  shall  not  omit  his  virtues,  while  \ve  con- 
sider his  failings. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  is  evident  : 
not  only  from  his  learned  answer  to  Fisher  the  Je- 
suit, but  also  from  his  judicious  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, which  he  left  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
His  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duty 
was  equal  to  his  abilities  as  a  scholar  ;  and 
his  piety  in  private  as  a  Christian  appears  from 
his  diary,  published  after  his  death.  But  such  is 
the  contaminating  nature  of  pride,  especially  in 
churchmen,  and  so  infatuating  is  the  love  of  power, 
that  when  trusted  with  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  destitute  of  prudence,  it  fre- 
quently carries  him  to  such  unwarrantable  heights, 
as  seldom  fail  to  procure  his  destruction.  Laud 
was  brought  up  in  all  the  unfeeling  apathy  of  a  col- 
legiate 
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life,  and  when  called  to  act  in  a  public  cha- 
racter was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  world.  Ila 
imbibed  high  notions  of  episcopal  authority,  and  \\us 
so  fondly  attached  to  the  exteriors  of  religion,  that 
lie  forgot  that  saying  of  his  divin..*  master — "  [ 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  To  this  may  be 
ascribed  all  those  miseries,  which  his  infatuated 
conduct  brought  upon  the  nation,  by  deluging  it 
in  the  blood  ot  its  inhabitants,  and  overturning  the 
established  form  of  government,  both  in  church 
and  state.  He  iiad  gone  so  far  towards  Home,  that 
even  the  papists  had  hopes  of  him,  and  (as  he  sa\> 
himself')  actually  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  But 
we  are  of  opinion,  with  Burnet  and  some  others, 
that  his  chief  intention  was,  to  establish  all  the  ri- 
diculous ceremonies  of  popery,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  papal  power  ;  or  in  other  words  to 
make  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pope  in  En- 
gland. 

DuruBg  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  inhabitants  of  Reading  nu^iy  defended  the 
place  against  the  army  of  the  parliament,  under  the 
command  of  the  Kail  of  Essex.  1'hat  nobleman  hav- 
ing advanced  with  his  forces  consisting  of  16000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  immediately  began  (he  siege  in  form, 
the  garrison  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  consisting  only 
of  3000  foot  and  300  horse.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  Sir  Arthur  received  a  wound  in  his  head, 
and  being  unable  to  attend  his  duty,  the  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Fielding.  Information  being 
given  to  the  king  that  the  place  was  invested,  his 
majesty  considered  it  of  too  much  importance  to 
lose,  and  therefore  detached  Commissary  Wilmot 
with  a  body  of  horse,  who  managed  the  affair  with 
so  much  prudence  that  he  as-i-t  d  the  town  with 
500  aux.'  .  \  forces,  besides  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  amuuimiion.  Fielding,  however,  didnotthink 
this  supply  sufficient,  and  therefore  agreed  to  capi- 
tulate ;  but  before  ho  had  time  to  deliver  up  the 

place. 
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place,  the  king  marched  with  his  army  from  Oxford, 
and  detached  the  Earl  of  Bath,  with  1000  musque- 
teers  to  relieve  the  place,  who  being  ignorant  of  the 
capitulation,  attacked  with  great  vigour,  the  regi- 
ments of  Lords  Roberts  and  Buckley,  who  defended 
Coversham  bridge,  expecting  to  be  assisted  by  the 
garrison;  but  finding  that  the  governor  did  not 
make  any  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  he  retreated  to 
the  royal  army,  and  Fielding  having  found  means 
to  escape  from  the  town,  went  to  the  king,  and  re- 
presented the  place  was  unable  to  hold  out  any 
longer;  upon  which  he  obtained  his  majesty's  leave 
to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war. 

In  the  year  1688,  an  alarm  began  at  Reading, 
which  instantaneously  spread  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  the  Irish  disbanded  soldiers  of  king 
James's  army,  were  ravaging  and  murdering  where- 
ever  they  came.  Every  town  believed  the  next 
to  it  was  actually  in  flames  ;  and  such  a  panic  was 
raised,  that  ever;f  one  was  up  in  arms  to  defend 
himself.  It  was  soon,  however,  found  to  be  a  false 
report ,  but,  from  the  singularity  of  the  circum- 
stance and  the  consequence  that  ensued,  it  was  af- 
terwards distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Irish  cry. 

About  the  same  time  there  happened  a  skirmish 
between  a  party  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  another  of  feing  James's  troops,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  repulsed.  This  skirmish  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  ballad  of  Lilliburlero,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  happened  is  still  commemorated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fossil  oyster  shells, 
found  at  Catsgrove,  near  Reading,  in  a  small  hill, 
called  Bob's  Mount.  Some  of  thenVare  of  a  very  large 
size,  with  the  valves  closed  ;  there  are  also  found 
numbers  of  small  bones,  like  the  teeth  offish  :  these 
fossils  are  found  in  a  bed  of  green  sand,  of  one  fool 
six  inches  to  two  .feet  thick,  lying  upon  chalk,  the 

next 
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next  stratum  over  this  sand  is  a  soft  loamy  earth, 
of  about  twenty  inches  thick  ;  over  this  another 
f  tratum  of  green  sand,  live  feet  to  live  feet  six  inches 
thick  ;  and  over  this  is  a  stratum  of  fuller's  earth, 
two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  thick  ;  and  to  tlur 
top  of  the  hill  clay  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
thick,  from  which  they  make  brick>.  The  oyster 
shells  are  only  found  in  a  direction  from,  north  to. 
soutli  ;  and  it'is  supposed  this  stratum  does  not  e.v- 
tend  more  than  halt  a  mile  in  length. 

Near  Heading,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames, 
is  Cai'crshant,  the  seat  of  Major  Marsac.  The 
house  was  erected  by  the  Karl  of  Cadogan,  who  was 
created  baron  of  Reading  in  the  year  1716.  This 
was  a  most  magnificent  building,  but  was  reduced 
by  his  successor,  and  again  altered  by  the  present 
proprietor.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  com- 
manding a  very  extensive  and  diversilied  view  of 
the  county  of  Berks  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  park, 
though  not  large,  is  remarkably  picturesque. 

There  was  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  at  Caver- 
sham  cell  to  Nuttley  Abbey,  in  Buckinghamshire  ; 
famous  for  the  story  of  the  angel  with  one  wing, 
who  brought  hither  the  spear  that  pierced  our  Savi- 
our's side  on  the  en 

About  two  miles  south-east  from  Reading  is 
WHITI-:  KNIGHTS,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford.  The  house  is  a  plain  white  fbuilding,  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  whku  are  re- 
markable for  their  combining,  in  ar.  eminent  degree, 
the  agreeable  with  the  useful.  White  Knights  was 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Ferine  Or/, 

About  three  miles  from  Reading,  on  the  left  of 
our  road  to  Maidenhead,  is  the  village  of  SUN- 
NING, pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
near  the  banks  of  Thames.  According  to  Cairuk'n, 
this  place  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who 
diocese  included  the  counties  of  Berks  and  \Vilt> 
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and  Leland  asserts  that  no  less  than  nine  bishops 
successively  filled  this  see  ;  the  last  of  whom, 
Harrison,  removed  it  to  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire, 
from  whence  it  was  translated  to  Salisbury.  In 
Leland's  time  there  remained  "  a  fair  old  house  of 
stone  at  Sonning,  by  the  Thamise  ripe,  longing  to 
the  bishop  of  Saresbyrie,  and  thereby  afaire  parke," 
In  the  parish  Church  are  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  sepulchral  monuments  ;  on  one  of  the  lat- 
ter are  the  following  pleasing  lines,  to  the  memory 
of  two  infant  children  of  the  family  of  Rich,  who 
long  resided  on  this  spot. 

"  The  father's  air,  the  mother's  look, 
The  sportive  smile,  and  pretty  joke, 
The  rosy  lip's  sweet  babbling  grace, 
The  beauties  of  the  mind  and  face, 
And  all  the  charms  of  infant  souls, 
This  tomb  within  its  bosom  holds." 

The  parish  of  Sunning  is  very  extensive,  con- 
taining, according  to  Rocque's  survey,  above  700Q 
acres,  exclusive  of  that  part,  which  is  within  an 
insulated  district  of  Wiltshire  before  mentioned. 
Near  Sunning  Bridge,  a  plain  modern  structure  of 
brick,  is  Holme  L'ark,  tiie  seat  of  Richmond  Pal- 
mer, Esq.  The  house  is  situated  upon  an  emir 
isience  above  the  river  Thames,  which  is  seen  to 
great  advantage,  flowing  through  a  beautiful  valley, 
^nd.. winding  between  the  distant  hills. 

About  two  miles  from  Sunning,  on  the  line  of 
our  route,  is  Tu'jtjbrd,  a  small  village,  which  recedes 
its  name  from  two  fords,  over  the  river  Lotiuon, 
on  which  it  is  situated,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
jriver  Thames. 

About  two  miles  north-east  from  Twyford  is  the 

•/ 

small  village  of  Wargra.vf,  near  t  Thames,  over 
which  it  has  a  ferry  ;  though  now  much  neglected, 
jt  was  formerly  a  market  town,  and  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Queen  Eiiiiua,  who  passed  the  liery 
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fcrdeal  of  the  Saxons  for  female  chastity.  Here  the 
late  Earl  of  Barrymore  had  a  beautiful  seat,  where 
he  likewise  fitted  up  a  private  theatre  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner,  at  the  expence  of  upwards  of 
60001.  where  himself  and  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  acted  plays  for  their 
amusement.  By  the  expences  attending  these  and 
other  pursuits  his  lordship  dissipated  a  large  fortune, 
so  that  all  the  scenery,  &c.  of  the  above  mentioned 
theatre  were  brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold. 
Soon  after,  the  magnificent  owner  lost  his  life,  by 
his  fusee  going  off  as  he  was  getting  out  of  his  phae- 
ton. 

The  manor  of  Wargrave,  and  the  hundred  of  the 
same  name,  in  which  it  is  situated,  were  given  by 
Queen  Emma  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  but  are 
now  the  property  of  Lord  Braybrook. 

In  the  parish  Church  there  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Day,  Esq.  author  of  "Sand 
ford  and  Merton"  and  other  pleasing  and  usefu 
publications,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  fail  from  his 
iiorse,  as  he  was  riding  from  his  house  in  Surrey,  to 
his  mother's  at  Bears  Hill,  in  this  parish.  Upon 
the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"In  memory  of  Thomas  Day,  Esq.  who  died  Septem- 
ber 28,  1789,  aged  41  years;  after  having  pro- 
moted, by  the  energy  of  his  writings,  and  eucou- 
rn^ed  by  t^ie  uniformity  of  his  example,  the  mi- 
remitted  exercise  of  every  public  and  private  vir-" 
tue. 

"  Beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  fortune's  power 
Remain,  cold  stone,  remain,  ami  mark  the  hour 
When  all  the  noblest  gifts  that  lleav'n  e'er  gave 
Were  center' d  in  a  dark  untimely  grave  : 
Oh  !    taught  on  reason's  boldest  wings  to  rise, 
And  catch  each  glimm'ring  of  the  opening  skies; 
Oh,  gentle  bosom  !  Oh,  unsullied  mind  ! 
Oh,  friend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  to  mankind  ! 
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Tliy  doar  remains  we  trui-.t  to  this  sad  shrine, 
Secure  to  lecl  no  second  loss  like  thine."" 
The.impropriate  rectory  of  this  parish  is  charged 
\vitii  tiie   payment  of  5l.    per  annum,  towards  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the   poor  inhabitants. 
Mr.    Robert    Pigott,   in  1796,  .gave  the  interest  of 
fi,700i.   three  peY  cent,  bank  annuities  for  the  edu- 
cation and  cloathing  of  20  boys  and  £0  girls  of  War- 
grave  parish,   and   directed  by  his  will  that  a  part 
of  the  annual   income  "should  be    paid    in  weekly 
allowances  to  the   parents,   to   encourage  them  to 
send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  conti- 
nue them  there  a  proper  time  :  these  allowances 
encreasing  gradually  during  rive  years,  if  the   chil- 
dren remain  ^o  long  at  school. 

LAURENCE  WALTHAM,  about  five  miles  south- 
vest  from  Maidenhead,  wa>  also  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Queen  Emma,  and  given  by  her  to  the  bi- 
shop  of  Winchester.  It  is  reported  to  have  an- 
ciently been  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  the 
buildings  wear  the  appearance  of  having  flourished 
in  better  times  :  the  ruins  of  many  others  are  also- 
visible.  The  entrance  to  the  village  is  through  an 
ancient  arched  gate-way,  composed  of  large  oak 
timbers.  Camden  mentions  that  in -his  time  there 
\vere  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle  to  be  seen  here, 
and  that  Roman  coins  were  frequently  dug  up. 
Mr.  Hearne  dug  up  a  silver  one  of  Amyntas,  the- 
grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Jn  the  parish  church  of  Lawrence  Waltham  are 
several  tombs  of  the  Neville  family. 

About  a  mile  from  hence  is  SHOTTESBROOK,  a 
small  parish,  formerly  part  of  White  Waltham,  aixl 
the  seat  of  a  college,  founded  by  Sir  William 
Tressel,  in  the  year  1337.  This  gentleman  aUo 
built  the  church,  in  which  he  was  buried  together 
with  his  ladv  According  to  Hearne,  the  antiquary, 
a  native  of  UThite  Waltham,  "  the  knight  lies  wrapt 

up 
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up  in  lead,  with   his  wife  in  leather  at  his  feet,  as 
appears  by  a  defect  in  the  wall," 

The  church  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  and 
besides  the  monument  of  the  founder  and  his  lady, 
contains  several  others  of  great  antiquity.  In  the 
north  transept  among  others  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Richard  Powle,  K.  B.  who  died  in  1678,  and  that  of 
Thomas  Noke,  with  his  effigies  on  brass,  "  who  for 
his  great  age  and.  virtuous  life  was  reverenced  of  all 
men,  and  commonly  called  Father  Noke,  created 
Esquire  by  King  Henry  VIII.  He  was  of  stature  high, 
ana  comely  :  and  for  excellence  in  artillery  made 
yeoman  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  which  had,  in 
his  life  three  wives,  and  by  every  of  them  some  fruit 
and  offspring  ;  he  deceased  the  21st  August,  1567, 
in  the  year  of  iiis  age  87." 

The  completion  of  Shottesbrook  Church  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  with  a  very  extraordinary 
accident.  The  architect  having  either  laid  the  last 
stone  of  the  spire,  or  fixed  the  weather-cock,  called 
for  some  wine  to  diink  the  king's  health,  which  be- 
ing given  him  he  drank  it,  and  immediately  fell  to 
tlie  ground,  where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
afterwards  buried  on  the  spot.  A  rough  stone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  was  placed  over  his  remains* 
with  the  interjections,  "  O  !  O  !"  the  only  soumU 
lie  uttered,  engraven  on  it.  Mr.  Hearne  aclmits  the 
general  validity  of  the  story,  but  upon  examination 
found  that  the  two  oval  figures,  were  only  portions 
of  the  form  of  a  cross,  lie  also  observes  that  upon 
opening  the  grave  some  bones  were  found  in  it. 

The  parish  Church  at  White  Waltham,  about  four 
miles  from  Maidenhead,  contains  the  monuments 
of  Sir  Edward  Sawyer,  who  died  in  1676,  and  of  Sir 
Constaotioe  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  who 
died  in  1723. 

11  An  entry  in  the  parish  register,  bearing  date 
1652,  records  that  Mr.  John  Blower  was  vicar  of 
this  parish  of  White  Walt  hum,  the  space  of  67 
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\ears,  namely  from  that  of  our  lord  1577,  to  tin* 
year  of  our  lord  1644,  as  appeareth  from  the  time  of 
his  iuckiction  to  the  time  of  his  death."  It  is  said 
that  he  removed  hither  from  another  benefice  ;  and 
that  when  he  died  he  was  nearly  100  years  of  age. — 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  preaching  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  addressed  her  by  the  appellation  of 
"  my  royal  queen,"  which  a  little  while  afterwards 
he  changed  for  "  my  noble  queen." — "  What,  says 
her  majesty  (in  a  sort  of  whisper,  it  is  to  be  suppo- 
sed) am  I  ten  groats  worse  than  I  was?"  The  pun 
being  overheard  by  the  preacher  he  was  so  discon- 
certed that  he  resolved  never  to  preach  another  ser- 
mon, and  for  the  future  always  substituted  one  of 
the  homilies." — Lysorfs  Mugna  Britannia. 

Maidenhead  is  situated  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Cookham,  and  partly  in  that  of  Bray,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Barnesh  in  the  deanery  of  Reading.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was  South  Arlington  or 
Sudlhigton,  and  according  to  Leland  its  present 
name  was  acquired  from  the  great  veneration  paid 
here  to  the  head  of  a  British  virgin,  one  of  the  eleven 
thousand  who  are  said  to  have  been  martyred  with 
St.  Ursula,  their  leader,  near  Cologne  in  Germany. 
It  appears  however  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
26th  of  Edward  III.  by  the  name  of  the  fraternity  or 
guild  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Maiden-htthe, 
and  the  town  is  so  called  in  the  most  ancient  records 
relating  to  it.  As  to  the  slaughter  of  the  eleven( 
thousand  virgins  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  only  two  of  them  were  put  to  death  Ursula  and 
Undecimilla.  The  name  of  the  latter  having  been 
mistaken  by  the  ignorant  monks  for  the  words,  un 
decem  mille. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thames,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  paved 
street,  the  south  side  of  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
Bray. 

Before  the  building  of  the  bridge  the  great  wes- 
tern 
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tern  road,  \vhich  now  passes  through  Maidenhead, 
went  throng!!  Bnrnham,  and  crossed  the  Thames 
near  Cookham  at  Babham  ferry,  opposite  to  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  hollow  way,  now  almost  overgrown, 
leading  up  Cliefden  Hill.  The  bridge  appears  to 
have  been  built  some  time  about  the  year  l'J97,  and 
from  this  period  the  town  began  to  flourish  and 
en  crease.  A  chapel  was  soon  afterwards  erected 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  lirst  bridge  was  of  wood,  audit  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  tbe  principal  objects  of  the  fraternity 
above  mentioned,  to  keep  the  bridge  in  repair,  for 
which  purpose  a  toll  was  granted,  and  another  for 
all  commodities  sold  in  the  market,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  besides  allowed  annually  a  tree  out  of  Wind- 
sor forest.  The  present  bridge  is  a  work  of  consi- 
derable merit,  and  was  began  in  1772,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  It  consists  of  seven 
semicircular  arches,  built  with  stone,  and  three  smal- 
ler ones  of  brick  at  each  end.  The  expence  of 
building  amounted  to  19,0001.  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
chase of  some  contiguous  land  to  render  the  work 
complete. 

The  Barge  Pier  Bridge  is  maintained  by  the  cor- 
poration, for  which  they  are  allowed  the  tolls  both 
\j\rr  and  under  it.  The  Barge  Pier  divides  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Buckingham. 

After  the  Reformation  the  town  was  again  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  warden  and  burgesses 
of  Maidenhead,  and  James  II.  granted  them  another 
charter  of  incorporation,  by  the  style  of  mayor, 
bridge-master,  and  burgesses.  Two  of  the  bur- 
gesses, who  are  eleven  in  number,  are  annually 
elected  bridge-masters.  The  high  steward,  the 
steward,  a  recorder,  the  mayor,  and  the  mayor  for 
the  preceding  year,  are  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  mayor  is  clerk  of  the  market,  coroner,  and 
judge  of  a  court  whicU  is  held  once  in  three  weeks. 

The 
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The  mayor  also  holds  a  sessions  twice  a  year.     The 
town  contains  a  gaol  for  debtors  and  felons. 

There  is  a  great  trade  here  in  malt,  corn,  meal, 
and  timber,  which  articles  are  conveyed  in  barges 
to  London. 

The  market,  granted  by  the  charter  of  Henry 
VI.  is  still  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  there  are  three 
annual  fairs  on  the  days  inserted  in  our  list. 

Eight  almshouses  were  erected  here  by  James 
Smith,  Esq.  citizen  of  London,  in  the  year  1659, 
for  eight  men  and  their  wives,  who  are  allowed  four 
shillings  a  week,  and  one  pound  ten  shillings  a  year 
for  coals,  also  a  coat  and  gown  once  in  two  years.  — - 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  population 
act,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  appears  to 
have  amounted  to  949  ;  but  a  subsequent  enume- 
ration, supposed  to  be  more  correct,  encreases  the 
number  to  1,100. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  Maidenhead  is  a  village 
called  BRAY,  which  though  it  hath  not  any  thing 
remarkable,  is  still  of  some  note,  on  account  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  living,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression, 
that  has  ever  since  been  preserved  ;  namely,  when 
any  time-serving  person  complies  with  different 
modes  of  government,  for  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments, he  is  called  or  compared  to  "  the  vicar  of 
Bray."  The  story  is  thus  related  :  when  King 
Henry  VIII.  shook  oli"  the  papal  supremacy,  the 
vicar  of  Bray  preached  in  the  most  zealous  manner 
against  the  innovations  and  encroachments  made  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  when  the  five  articles  were 
published  he  vindicated  idolatry  with  all  the  strength 
of  prostituted  logic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when 
the  protestant  religion  was  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  the  vicar  renounced  all  his  former  prm- 
c-iples,  and  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
reformation.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
again  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  and  became  a  zealous  papist,  inveighing 
uitli  great  acrimony  against  all  those  worthy  per- 
sons who  abhorred  the  Romish  religion.  He  enjoyed 
his  benetice  until  the  reformed  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he 
once  more  changed  with  the  times,  and  enjoyed  his 
vicarage  till  his  death. 

Jt  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a  charac- 
ter, utterly  devoid  of  every  principle,  except  ava- 
rice, should  often  meet  with  reproach  ;  but  so  insen- 
sible was  he  of  every  thing,  that  bore  the  name  of 
moral  honesty,  that  instead  of  being  in  the  least 
affected  by  it  his  constant  answer  was"  I  will  live 
and  die  vicar  of  Bray." 

William  Goddard,  fcsq.  in  the  year  1627  founded  an 
hospital  hen-  for  forty  poor  persons,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  place-  of  residence,  are  allowed  eight  shillings 
a  month.  Over  the  door  of  the  almshouse  is  a 
statue  of  the  founder. 

Cam  den  supposes  that  llray  was  the  Roman  Bi- 
IRAC IE,  and  to  have  occupied  by  the  Bibroci,  who 
submitted  toC:rsar. 

In  Ferrar's  Tour  from  Dublin  to  London,  we  are 
informed  that   some  workmen,  digging  in   a  bed  of 
>litl'»:lay,  not  many  years  since,  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  discovered  the  perfect  petrefaction 
of  a  turtle,  weighing  forty-nine  pounds  and  measur- 
ing sixteen  inches  in  its  largest  diameter 
Journey  I'roin  Hip/worth   in  Wilis/uJt  to  Abingdon  ;  '• 
th  rotiii  It    Ftiri  ngdon . 

About  two  miles  from  Mighworth  we  enter  the 
foiuity  of  Berks  at  its  we>tern  extremity,  and  pass 
through  Cnlcshill,  which  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  elevated  situation  above  the  river 
<.<>!(',  which  runs  near  the  bottom  of  the  village,  and 
ionm  the  w. -stern  boundary  of  the  parish. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Faith,  ornamented  at  the  west  end  by  a 
(ewer,  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The  inside 
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of  the  church  is  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  manner,  and 
there  is  some  tine  painted  glass,  of  modern  work- 
manship, in  a  curious  circular  window  in  the  south 
aisle;  the  painting  represents  the  arms  of  Sir  Mark 
Stuart  Pleydell  and  his  lady.  In  the  same  aisle  is 
an  elegant  marble  monument,  executed  by  Rys- 
brack,  to  the  memory  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
above  persons,  and  wife  of  the  Honourable  William 
Bouverie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor.  There  is  ano- 
ther of  artificial  stone,  in  the  gothic  style,  in- me- 
mory of  Sir  M.  S.  Pleydell,  Bart,  and -his  lady.  In 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  some  finely  stain- 
ed glass,  representing  the  Nativity,  purchased  at 
Angiers,  in  1787,  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  put  up 
here  at  his  expence. 

The  Rev.  John  Pinsent,  vicar  of  this  parish  in 
the  year  1706,  gave  an  estate  of  about  151.  per  an- 
num, for  apprenticing  the  children  of  such  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Coleshill  and  Great  Coxwell, 
(a  neighbouring  village)  as  had  never  received  re- 
lief from  their  parish.  The  sum  of  5l.  to  be  allotted 
for  each  child 

COLESHILL  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Lord  Viscount 
Folkstone,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  is  si- 
tuated near  the  village.  It  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
still  retains  its  original  form. 

The  late  Lord  Orford,  speaking  of  Inigo  Jones  as 
an  artist,  observes  that  he  was  "  the  greatest  in  his 
profession  that  has  ever  appeared  in  these  king- 
doms ;  and  so  great  that  in  that  reign  of  arts 
(Charles  I.)  we  scarcely  know  the  name  of  another 
architect."  The  grounds  have  within  these  few  years 
undergone  a  complete  alteration,  and  have  been 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
according  to  the  present  improved  taste  of  landcape 
gardening.  They  are  remarkably  beautiful,  pos- 
sessing every  requisite  to  render  the  scenery  per- 
fect. 

About 
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About  four  miles  north  from  Cpleshill,  on  the 
road  from  Faringdon  to  Lechdale,  is  Buscor 
HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Edward  Lovedon,  Esq.  It 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Faringdon 
road.  The  park  comprises  about  150  acres,  for- 
merly a  farm,  which  was  repurchased  by  Mr.  Love- 
don,  after  having  been  out  of  the  family  !50  years. 
The  parish  of  Buscpt,  anciently  Burwardscot,  con- 
tains i'S50  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by  a  decree  in 
chancery  in  l6l4. 

In  the  parish  church  of  GREAT  COXWELL,  about 
two  miles  south-west  of  Faringdon,  are  some  tombs 
of  the  family  of  Mores,  ancestors  of  Edward  Rowe 
Mores,  the  antiquary,  who  collected  some  mate- 
rials towards  a  history  of  this  county.  In  the  chan- 
cel window  are  the  arms  of  several  possessors  of  the 
manor,  put  up  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  who  is  now 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  impropriator  of  the  gixnt 
t  \thes.  The  manor-house  great  barn,  and  some 
lands  annexed,  however,  belong  to  the  representa- 
tives of  John  Richmond  \Vebb,Ksq.  lately  deceased. 
The  barn  is  a  remarkably  line  piece  of  masonry,  148 
ftvt  long,  by  40  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  four 
feet  thick,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  two  rows 
of  large  upright  timbers,  resting  upon  massy  stone 
pillars.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  abbots  of 
Beaulieu,  to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  by  King 
John  in  1204. 

SHRIVF.\HAM,  about  three  miles  south  from 
Coleshill,  was  anciently  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
and  was  a  market  t  .wn,  with  a  fair  on  the  festival 
of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  both  of  which  however  have 
been  long  discontinued.  The  church  is  a  large 
and  handsome  goihic  structure.  Withinside  is  a 
double  row  of  circular  columns  and  arches,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  forming 
uMi-s  both  for  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  The  tower, 
\vliich  i»  in  tin-  cenuv,  i>  supported  by  four  painted 
arc;  1»  the  chancel  are  the  monuments  of  Sir 
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John  Wildmanjf  John  Wildman,  Esq.  h*  son,  th<* 
iirst  Viscount  Barrington,  and  his  sun  the  second 
Viscount.  To  the  memory  of  the  last  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription. 

"  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  chancel  arc  depo- 
sited the  renmins  of  William  VYildman,  Viscount 
Barrington,  born  January  15,  1717,  died  February  1, 
1793.  His  strong  discriminating  understanding,  his 

.  active  talents,  and  unremitting  assiduty  in  public  bu- 
siness, rendered  him  early  conspicuous  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  39  years  imintrr- 
uptedly  a  member.  During  :>!•  years  of  that  pe- 
riod, under  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  1[I.  (two 
princes,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed,)  he  scrvi.d 
the  crown  with  inflexible  integrity,  high  honour,  and 
distinguished  abilities,  in  the  oftice  of  secretary  of 
the  admiralty,  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  secre- 
tary at  war,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  In  1778,  he  retired  from  par- 
liament and  public  employment,  to  private  life  ;  in 
lull  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  power.-,  and 
in  the  highest  merited  favour  with  his  sovereign. 
The  candour  of  his  mind,  the  soundness  of  his  ju< 
went,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  : 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  delight  of 
every  so«-i<  ty  in  which  he  lived.  II  is  zeal  to  promote 
the  public  good,  his  wish  to  diffuse  happiness  all 
tiround  him,  his  benevolence  which  flowed  from  the 
heart,  his  kindness  to  the  tenants  and  poor  of  his 
estates,  and  his  affection  to  his  family,  secured  to 
his  character  an  esteem,  attachment,  veneration, 
and  love,  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  to  cxpt- 
ricnce.  This  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  three  surviving  brothers,  to  whom  lie  wa* 
the  best  of  fathers  and  of  friends." 

The  honourable   Samuel   Barrington,  admiral   of 
the  white,    brother  of  Lord   Barington,   \vho   died 
August  16,  1800,  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lant 
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lint  h<  haviour  in  the  wars  of  1741,  and  17.';G  ;  par- 
'arly  b\  the  capture  of  the  Com. I  <!'•  Florentine, 
'•nch  -ni;>  of  (30  guns,  the  Hag  of  which  sUl) 
mains  in  the  Chancel  ot  >!ui\enham  cliurcli  ;  In- 
gained  immortal  honour  by  his  repulse  of  a  very  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  at  St.  Lucie,  when  he 
had  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  \Vest  Indies  in 
17  71).  The  Admiral  lies  buried  in  the  family  vault 
at  Shrivcnham,  where  a  monument  has  lately  been 
erected  to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion. 'I  lie  v»  .-re  composed  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hannah  Moore. 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  honourable  Samuel 
Harrington,  admiral  of  the  white,  and  general  of 
'i. urines,  bom  February  1730,  died  August  16,  1800." 

"  Here  rests  the  hero,  who  in  glory's  page 
Wrote  his  fair  deeds  for  more  than  half  an  age  ; 
Here  rests  the  patriot,  who  for  England's  good, 
Each  toil  encounter'd,  and  each  clime  withstood; 
Here  rests  the  Christian,  his  the  loftier  theme, 
')  <>  sieze  the  conquest,  yet  renounce  the  fame. 
He,  when  his  arm  St.  Luria's  trophies  boasts, 
Ascribes  his  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  : 
And  when  the  harder  ta-L  remained  behind. 
The  passive  courage  and  the  \\ill  resigned, 
I'aijcnt  the  vet'nui  victor  yields  his  breath, 
Secure,  to  him  \vhoconfjuer'd  sin  and  death." 

"  On  the  top  of  BADBURY  HILL,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Farin^don 
to  Ilighworth,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  is  a 
camp  of  a  circular  form,  200  yards  in  diameter, 
\\itli  a  ditch  twenty  yards  wide.  About  nine  years 
ago,  in  levelling  the  north  rampart,  human  b' 
and  were  found  ;  and  human  bon«'<  are  (gund 

y  year  in  dh  -r  peal  in  the  swampy  ground 

abom    on»- mile   -outh  of  the  hill.       I.e'and,  in    h's 
Itinerary,  sa\s,  that  he  h-arned   of  ceitainty,  thai, 
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<(  a  mile  out  of  Faringdon,  towards  the  right  war 
to  High  worth,  appeared  a  great  ditche,  wher  a  for- 
tresse,  or  rather  a  camp  of  warre,  had  been,  as 
some  say,  diked  by  the  Danes  as  a  sure  camp," 
Mr.  Wise,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  supposes  that 
the  battle  of  3/wzs  Badonicus,  or  Bad  bury  Hill,  in 
the  year  520,  mentioned  by  Bede  and  Gildas,  in 
which  Arthur  gained  his  twelfth  victory,  was  fought 
.near  the  White  Horse  Hill,  but  if  from  similarity 
•of  names  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  battle  hap- 
pened in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  much  more 
probability  of  this  being  the  spot,  than  the  Wilt- 
shire hills  ;  as  this  camp  is  Danish,  and  nearer  to 
the  White  Horse  Hill,  than  the  other  in  Wilts,  the 
fortifications  of  which  are  Roman.  Between  the 
camp  and  the  While  Horse  Hill  is  a  plain  dead  flat, 
live  miles  wide,  a  very  proper  place  for  the  en- 
gagement of  two  armies/' 

FARINGDON 

Is  a  small  market  town  by  prescription,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  west  side  of  Faringdon  Hill, 
about  twt)  miles  from  the  Thames.  It  now  gives 
name  to  a  hundred,  but  was  formerly  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Wifol.  According  to  the  returns  made 
under  the  population  act  in  ISO  I,  Faringdon  and 
its  hamlets  then  contained  1916  inhabitants. 

The   market   is  held  on  Tuesday,   and  there  are 
three  annual  fairs  on  the  days  mentioned  in  our  list. 

The  town    is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  inferior 
officers. 

Faringdon  was  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  of 
the  crown,  and  the  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  here, 
in  which  Edward  the  elder  died  in  the  year  925. 

Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester  built  a  castle  here  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  against  whom  he  forti- 
fied 'and  defended  it ;  but  after  a  close  siege  of  four 
days,  it  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
site  of  it,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  quoted  by  Camden,  was  by  King  John,  in 

the 
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the  year  1202,  "  by  divine  admonition  granted 
with  all  its  aj)purten*ances  to  build  an  abbey  of  the 
Cistertian  order." 

"  These  fruitful  plains,  in  that  unhappy  hour 

1)1  papal  sway  and  sacerdotal  power, 

Were  dooni'ii  the  ne\v-nradc  abbey  to  maintain, 

And  distant Beaulicu  ruled  the  lair  domain." 

faringcton  Hill. 

After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  manor  of 
Faringdon,  with  the  other  posscs^ons,  of  the  Abbey 
ot  IBeaulieu  were  granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Sey- 
mour, by  Edward  VI.  but  again  vesting  in  the  crown 
by  tiie  attainder  and  execution  of  this  nobleman,  it 
was  granted,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Mary  to 
Sir  Frederick  EngleMeld,  aiul  again  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Sir  Henry  Unton.  The  present  proprietor 
is  William  Ballet,  1 

The  parish  church  of  Faringdon  is  a  handsome 
gothic  structure  of  considerable  dimensions.  It  is 
built  in  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  double  transept. 
Upon  t he  low  square  tower  there  was  originally  a 
spire,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  Civil  \Vars. 
I  here  are  several  ancieilt  monuments  in  this  church 
of  the  Purefoys  of  Wadley,  and  their  ancestors,  Sir 
Alexander,  Sir  Edward,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  11  envy- 
Unton.  Upon  that  of  Sir  Alexander  are  figures  in 
brass  of  himself,  and  his  lady,  inhabited  in  surcoats, 
with  their  arms  blazoned.  Sir  Henry  Unton,  who 
resided  at  Wadley  in  this  parish,  was  knighted  for 
liis  bravery  at  the seige  ot'Zutphen.  He  was  twice 
Ambassador  from  Queen  Eli/abeth  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  sending 
a  remarkable  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  mistress. 
Sir  Henry  died  during  his  second  embassy  in  1596. 

Jn  the  nave  of  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Mar- 
niaduke  Jxawdon,  governor  of  Faringdon,  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  garrison  agaii^t  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  lie  died  April  '-J15,  1046. 
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In  the  year  1771,  as  some  labourers  were  digging 
stones  in  a  field  called  Lamb  Close,  in  this  parish, 
they  discovered  six  human  skeletons,  lying  there  in 
a  row  ;  under  the  heads  of  two  of  them  were  found 
some  pieces  of  silver  coin  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I. 
and  one  of  the  skulls  appeared  to  have  had  a  bullet 
gone  quite  through  it.  By  the  size  of  the  bones  and 
soundness  of  the  teeth  they  were  probably  young 
men,  and  soldiers,  slain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
during  the  civil  wars, 

At  Radcot  Bridge,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parish,  a  battle  was  fought  between  Robert  Vere, 
Duke  of  Ireland,  Richard  the  Second's  favourite,  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  and  other 
confederate  lords.  The  duke  was  defeated,  and 
escaped  by  crossing  the  river  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

FARINGDON  HOUSE  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice., 
built  by  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  the  present  poet 
laureat,  and  sold  by  him  with  the  manor,  to  William 
Hallet,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor. 

The  house  stands  in  a  small  park,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the 
ancient  mansion  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.  and 
•was  one  of  the  last  places  that  surrendered.  Crom- 
well himself  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  this 
garrison,  with  600  men  from  the  garrison  of  Abing- 
don  ;  a  second  attack,  with  as  little  success,  was 
made  the  following  year  by  Sir  Robert  Pye,  the 
owner  of  the  house:  Sir  George  Lisle  was  then 
governor.  In  this  attack  the  spire  of  Faringdon 
Church  is  said  to  have  been  beaten  down. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Faringdon 
Hill,  an  eminence  gradually  rising  from  the  vale  of 
White  Horse,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a  sftiaU 
grove,  which  forms  a  kind  of  land  mark  for  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  being  seen  at  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction. 

Faringdon  Hill  commands  a  rich  and  extensive, 
view  over  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Glocestershire,  and 

Wiltshire, 
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"Wiltshire,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  vale 

Beneath. 

"  Here  lofty  mountains  lift  their  azure  heads, 
There  its  green  lap  the  grassy  meadow  spreads  : 
Tnclosures  here  the  svlvan  scene  divide, 

/  ^ 

There  plains  extended  spread  their  harvest  wide. 

Uere  oaks  their  massy  limbs  wide  stretching  meet, 

A\n\  form  impervious  thickets  at  our  feet. 

Through  aromatic  heaps  of  rip'ning  hay, 

Theie  silver  Isis  wins  her  winding  way  ; 

And  many  a  bower, and  many  a  spire  between, 

Shoots  from  the  groves  and  cheers  the  rural  scene.* 

Pycs  Ftiringdun  Hill. 

About  five  miles  from  Faringdon,  on  the  right  of 
our  road,  is  the  manor  of  PUSEY,  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  family  of  Pusey  by  King  Canute,  and 
an  ancient  horn  is  still  preserved,  by  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  held.  Upon  it  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

occtc  CCrpHgam  Jpciuiate 
Tjorn  toljololip  tljpiLonD. 

Mr.  Gough  describes  this  horn  to  be  of  a  dark 
brown  tortoise  shell  colour,  mounted  at  each  end 
with  i  ings  of  silver,  and  a  third  round  the  middle,  on 
which  the  inscription  is  written  in  characters  of  much 
later  date  than  those  of  the  time  of  Canute.  The 
faorn  is  of  an  ox  or  buffalo,  two  feet  are  fixed  to  the 
middle  ring,  and  the  stopper  is  shaped  like  a  dog's 
ring.  The  length  of  the  horn  is  two  feet  and  half  an 
inch  ;  its  greatest  circumference  one  foot.  The 
traditionary  story  is,  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
horn  was  originally  given  \sasanofficer  in  Canute's 
army,  and  having  imurmed  his  sovereign  of  an  am- 
buscade formed  by  the  Saxons  to  intercept  him  was 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  manor  for  his  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  estate  was  possessed 
by  the  family  of  Pusey  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  history  until  it  became  extinct  in  the  year  1710. 

H  3  TU 
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The  Hon.  Philip  Bouverie,  uncle  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Radnor,  and  a  descendant  from  a  colateral 
branch  of  the  ancient  family,  has  taken  the  name  of 
Pusey,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the  estate  since 
the  year  1789. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Alice  Paternoster  held 
lands  in  Pusey  by  service  of  saying  a  paternoster 
five  times  a  day  for  the  souls  of  the  king':?  ancestors; 
and  it  appears  that  Richard  Paternoster,  on  succeed- 
ing to  an  estate  in  this  parish,  instead  of  paying  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  relief,  said  the  Lord's  prayer 
thrice  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  as  John 
his  brother  had  done  before. 

The  parish  Church,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the 
expence  of  Mrs.  Allen  Pusey,  contains  several 
ancient  monuments,  and  one  by  bcheetiiaker,  remark- 
ably handsome,  in  memory  of  John  Allen  Pusey, 
Esq.  and  his  lady. 

About  a  mile  from  Pusey,  on  the  right-of  our  road 
is  Cherbury  Camp  which  according  to  tradition  is  the 
site  of  a  palace  which  belonged  to  Canute.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  double-ditched,  much  resem- 
bling Badbury  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  but  smaller. — 
Its  longest  diameter  is  310  paces. 

About  a  mile  from  this,  in  the  parish  of  Henton 
Walridge,  there  are  the  traces  of  another  camp,  now 
an  orchard,  and  Between  a  hill  called  Windmill-Hill, 
which  perhaps  might  htfve  been  used  for  signals. 

In  the  parish  of  Kingston  Bagpuze,  eight  miles 
from  Faringdon,  upon  our  road,  is  Newbridge,  over 
the  Thames,  where  two  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the 
days  mentioned  in  our  list.  At_this  bridge  the  par- 
liamentary army  were  repulsed,  on  their  attempt  to 
pass  it,  the  27th  May  1644.  It  was  however  passed 
the  2d June  by  Waller,  without  opposition, 

In  the  parish  church  of  Fyh'eld,  about  nine  miles 
from  Faringdon,  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  curious 
monument  of  Sir  John  Golafre,  who  died  in  1442, 
lord  of  the  manor.  His  effigies  in  armour  lie  on  an 

open 
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open  altar  tomb,  beneath  which  is  the  iigurc  of  a 
skeleton  in  a  shroud.  The  common  people  call  it 
Gulliver's  tomb,  and  say  that  the  iigurc  on  the  top 
represents  him  in  the  vigour  of  youth  ;  the  skeleton 
in  his  old  age.  There  are  also  several  other  ancient 
monuments.  One  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Gordon, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527,  stands  under  an  arch 
in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  It  has  a  roof  ot 
rich  tracery,  blue  and  gold,  and  over  the  arch  is  a 
cornice  of  gilt  foliage.  The  brass  plate-,  have  been 
removed. 

AtTubney,  near  Bessels  Leigh,  there  was  a  church 
m  Lcland's*  lime,  now  down.  The  sinecure  rectory 
belongs  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

"  Be?sels  Leigh,  a  little  village  three  miles  from 
Hinksey- ferry,  in  the  highway  from  Oxford  to  Far- 
ingdon.  The  Bessels  have  been  lords  of  it  ever 
since  Edward  I.  The  manor-house  is  of  stone  at  the 
Avest  end  of  the  church.  They  had  a  another  strong 
pile,  now  a  manor  place  at  Kadcote  on  the  Isis,  both 
estates  came  by  marriage  of  the  heir  general  to  Feti- 
place." — Leland't  Jlineran/. 

In  the  manor-house  at  this  place,  now  pulled 
down,  was  formerly  the  celebrated  picture  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  John 
Lenthall,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ikssils  Leigh. 

ABJNGBON. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  this  town,  as 
given  us  by  Leland  in  his  itinerary  : 

"  Abin«ilont'  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  I 
and  was  of  very  old  time    called    Scukesham,   since 
Abendune,     The  abbey  was  first  began  at   Baaley- 
wood  in  Berkshire,  two  miles  higher,on  the  Ise  than 
Abingdon  now  is;  afterwards    translated  to  Scuke- 
s/nttn,  and  th«-rc  :'.nished  most  by  the  costes  ot  King 
Cissa,  that  thereafter  was  buried  ;  but  the  very  place 
and  tomb  of  his  burial  never  known  syns  the  Danes 
defaced  Abingdon. 

At  bcovciiiaiu  was  found  the  famous  cross  made 

of 
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of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  which  struck  dead  all  who 
forswore  themselves  on  it.  "  One  Eanus  a  noble 
Saxon  began  to  build  a  little  monastery  by  the  per- 
mission of  Cissa  his  master,  king  of  the  Saxons,  at  a 
place  called  (Bagley  Wood  or)  Chisevvel,  two  miles 
from  Abingdon  north  north-east.  The  place  after 
not  being;  thought  convenient,  it  was  translated  to 
Seusham,  whereupon  the  new  monastery  being  built, 
it  was  called  Abandune,  i.  e.  Abbatu  Oppidtim.  where 
Cissa  was  buried.  The  abbey  rose  again,  alter  its 

j  ^j 

destruction  by  the    Danes,  but  it   was  a  pore  thing 
ontill  such  time  as  kin^   Edgar,   by  the   counsel  of 
Ethelvvolde  bishop    of  Winchester,  953,  afterwards 
abbot    here,  richly  encreased   it.     There  was  one 
Faribitiusa  stranger  and  physician  made  abbot  after 
the  conquest.       He    removed   the  old  church  that 
then  stood  more  northerly,  where  now   the  orchard 
is,  and  made  the  east  part  and  transept  new,  adorn- 
ing  it  with   small  marble  pillars."      "  The  central 
tower  and  the  west  front   with  its  towers  were  built 
by  four  abbots  in  the  15th    century.       Ethelwold, 
another  abbot,  brought  the  stream    of  Isis  close  to 
and  through  the  abbey.     The  chief  stream  of  Isis 
before   ran    betwixt    Anderseyisle     and    Culneham 
(Cuiham)  where  now  is  the  south  end  of  Culneham. 
The  other  arm  that   breaketh  out  of  Isis,     about   ;i 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  Culneham,  and  cummeth 
down  through   Culneham   bridge,  is  now   the  lesse 
piece  of  the  whole  river.     In  great  floods  Culneham 
water  goes  partly  to  the  bottom  of  Isis,  and  thenther 
by  three  streams.     There  was  of  olde    time  a  for- 
tress in  Andersey  by  south-west  of  Abandune,  in  a 
meadow  againe  St.    Helen's  almost  in   the  middle 
between  the  old  and  new  bottom  of  Isis  :  part  of  it 
stode  after  the  conquest,   and  there  were    kept    the 
king's  hawks  and  hounds.     One  of  the  abbots  gave 
the  Sutton  lordship  in  exchange  for  it  :  the  scite    is 
still  called  the  Castle  of  the  'RheafiiiTin  preterlabente, 
and  is  occupied  by  an  old   barn.     St.  Edward  the 
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martyr's  reliques  were  kept  in  this  abbey,  where? 
some  say  he  was  in  his  tender  age  brought  up.  The 
rents  of  the  abbey  were  almost  'JOOOl.  ;?0'  annum. 

Abingdon,  the  county  town  of  Berkshire,  is  situa- 
ted at  the  conflux  of  the  Oek  and  the  Thames,  in  ti 
hundred  of  Hornier  :  it  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally called  Sewcchtshttm  or  Seudtm//,  and  was  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  our  history  a  large  and  weal- 
thy town,  where  was  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
seat  of  government,  and  xvhere,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  Britons  had  their  principal 
place  of  religious  worship.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
become  the  settlement  of  the  Britons,,  on  their  first 
conversion,  and  a  cross  is  said  to  have  been  dis* 
covered  by  the  Saxons  after  they  had  expelled  the 
ancient  inhabitants :  the  following  legendary  tale  is 
brought  forward  to  support  the  fact. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  wicked  pagan  Hengist 
basely  murdered  4(iO  noblemen  and  barons  at  Stone- 
hengist  or  Stonehenge,  Abcn  a  noble-man's  son, 
aped  into  a  wood  on  the  south  side  of  Oxfordshire,, 
where,  leading  a  most  holy  life,  the  inhabitants  of 
flu-  country  flocking  to  him  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  built  him  a  dwelling  house,  and  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  but  he  disliking  their 
resort,  stole  away  to  Ireland  ;  and  from  him  the 
place*  where  he  dwelt  is  called  Abingdun." 

The  foundati-  n  of  the  town  is  however  more  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Saxons,  and,  according  to 
Camden,  as  soon  as  Cissa,  king  <,f  the  "West  Saxons, 
founded  the  monastery  or  abbey  here,  it  gradually 
dropt  its  older  name,  and  began  to  assume  that  of 
Abbandim  or  Abbingdon  :  i.  e.  the  town  of  the 
iib  bey. 

The  monastery  mentioned  by  Leland  was  founded 
by  Il<-ane  or  hi*  uncle  Cis^a,  one  of  the  viceroys  of 
Cenhvin,  king  of  th'<-  Wot  Saxons,  in  the  year  675. 
It  was  beauri  near  Bagwell  Wood,  in  the  parish  of 
Cumner  or,  according  to  others,  ne^v  Bagwoi^h,  in 

the 
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the  neighbouring   parish  of  Sunning-welt,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Seusham. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon,  informs  us,  lhat 
*'  There  were  twelve  mansions  about  this  monastery 
at  first,  and  as  many  chapels,  inhabited  by  twelve 
monks,  without  any  cloister,  but  shut  in  with  a  high 
wall  ;  none  being  allowed  to  go  out  without  great 
necessity  and  the  abbot's  leave.  No  woman  ever 
entered  the  same  ;  and  none  dwelt  there  but  the 
twelve  monks  and  the  abbot.  They  wore  black 
habits,  and  lay  on  sackcloth,  never  eating  flesh 
unless  in  dangerous  sickness/' 

After  flourishing  two  centuries,  this  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred. 
Their  estate's  were  also  taken  by  Alfred,  as  a  com- 
pensation to  him  for  having  vanquished  their  enemies 
the  Danes.  Jt  continued  desolate  and  in  ruins  till 
.Ed  red,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  restored  some  part 
of  ihe  possessions  of  the  convent,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  a  new  monastery.  St.  Ethel  wold,  the 
abbot,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  his  successor  Adgar,  completed  the  work.  Suc- 
ceeding abbots  encreased  its  splendor,  and  it  was 
soon  raised  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  monastic 
institutions  of  the  kingdom,  becoming  one  of  the 
mitred  abbeys.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey 
it  appears  that  they  possessed  upwards  of  30  manors 
in  Berkshire,  in  their  own  possession,  besides  several 
others,  which  were  held  under  them  as  lords  of  the 
fee.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  their  annual 
revenue  was  valued  at  18761.  10s.  9d.  The  abbey 
was  a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  of  which  the  gate 
house,  with  some  remnants  among  the  old  buildings, 
are  occupied  as  a  brewery  by  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Child.  The  gate-way  is  now  used  as  a  gaol. 

Camden   describes   the -ruins  as  exhibiting,   in  his 
time,  evident  marks  of  its  former  grandeur. 

Several    illustrious   persons   were    buried    in   the 
abbey.     The  remains  of  Cissa,  the   founder   were 

interred 
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interred  within  its  walls,  but  his  tomb  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Among  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  have  received  sepulture  here,  may  be 
reckoned  Su  Edward,  king  and  martyr,  Robert  L)'Or- 
ley,  the  builder  of  Oxford  Castle,  a  powerful  baron 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Geofl'ry 
of  Monmouth  the  historian,  who  is  said  to  havtf 
been  abbot  of  Abingdon. 

The  convent  was  surrendered  to  the  king  by 
Thomas  Pentecost  alias  Rowland,  the  last  abbot, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, a  conduct  which  obtained  for  him  a  pension 
of 2001.  per  annum,  besides  the  capital  mansion  and 
Packet  Cumner  (which  had  been  his  country-seat  as 
abbot  of  Abingdon)  for  life. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth. 

There  was  another  religious  establishment  in 
Abingdon,  founded  by  Cissa  sister  to  Heane,  for 
n'uns,  near  the  Thames  called  Helnestow,  of  which 
she  afterwards  became  the  abbess.  On  the  death  of 
Cissa,  the  nuns  v  ere  removed  to  Witham,  whence 
they  dispersed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Kinewulph 
king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

There   are    at    present  two   parish  jChurches   in 
Abingdon,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Helen. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  been   built  by    abbot 
Nicholas,  near  the  outside  of  the  west  gate  of  the 
abbey,  some  time  between  the  years  lJs<)  and  1307. 
Thi   ( ircular  door   at    the  west  end,   with   zig-zag 
ornaments,  appears  to  be  of  a  much  earlier   age. — 
Lelarnl  says  that  there  was  "  of  old  tyme  the  chefe 
paroche  church  of  Abyndon,  but  the  greatest  rusorlc 
of  all  the  towne  was  to  St.  Helens."     The  church  of 
St.  Helen's   i-  a  large  gothic  building,  with  a  hand- 
some spire.       It   is  situated    near    the  river,    and 
appears  to  have  been  altered  and  enlarged  at  various 
1  .  K'S.     In  a  gallery  of  the  ai^le,  called  our  I/nch's 
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Aisle,  in  this  church,  hangs  a  tablet,  with  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Wiliiam  Lee,  who  died  at  the  age  of  92. — • 
The  portrait  is  accompanied  by  a  genealogical  tree, 
and  an  inscription,  winch  records  that  he  had  seven- 
teen children  (of  which  15  were  by  his  second  wife), 
78  grand  children,  and  102  great  grand  children,  lii 
the  nave  is  a  brass-plate,  which  covers  the  bones  of 
Geoff  ery  Barbour,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  town, 
who  died  April  21,  1417.  They  were  removed  from 
the  abbey  litter  the  Dissolution. 

The  vicarage  of  St.  Helen's  is  in  the  crown. 

The  town  of  Abingdon,  as  it  owed  its  eminence 
to,  so  it  entirely  depended  on  the  abbey,  before 
the  building  of  Bentord  and  Culham  Bridges,  by 
means  of  which  the  great  road  was  turned 
through  this  town.  The  above  mentioned  Geoffery 
Barbour,  a  merchant  of  Abingdon,  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  this  improvement,  subscribing  1000  marks 
towards  the  erection  of  the  bridges,  and  making  a 
causeway  between  them. 

Leland  describes  Abingdon  as  having  a  considera- 
ble manufactory,  but  before  Queen  Mary's  reign  it 
had  greatly  declined,  as  appears  from  her  charter  of 
incorporation,  granted  to  the  town  in  1556,  stating 
**  that  the  town  had  fallen  into  great  ruin  and  decay 
by  the  dilapidations  of  houses,  fulling  mills,  &c.  and 
was  like  to  come  and  fall  into  extreme  calamities." 
In  consideration  of  the  state  to  which  the  town  was 
reduced,  she  also  granted  the  townsmen  lands  to 
the  Value  of  1021.  6s.  7d,  per  annum,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  their  fee-farm  rent,  and  to  maintain  the  state 
and  reputation  of  the  town.  By  the  charter  the 
government  of  the  town  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  two 
bailiffs,  and  nine  aldermen.  This  charter  also 
granted  the  privilege  of  sending  one  member  to  par- 
liament, vesting  the  right  of  election  in  the  qjbrpora 
tion.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  determined  to 
be  in  the  inhabitants  at  large  not  receiving  alms. — 
The  number  of  electors  amounts  to  about  600. 

The 
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The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  centre 
in  a  spacious  area,  where  the  market  is  kept,  toll 
free,  on  Monday  and  Friday  for  corn.  The  Market- 
house  is  a  hand'some  building,  of  curious  workman- 
ship ;  over  it  is  a  noble  hall,  where  the  summer 
assize  is  held.  The  county  court  is  kept  here  once 
a  month,  -It  which  the  members  for  the  county  aie 
elected,  as  also  the  coroners  and  verdurers  of  Wind- 
sor Forest. 

There  was  formerly  a  beautiful  cross,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  market,  mentioned  byCamden, 
as  remarkable  for  its  superior  elegance.  Jt  was 
destroyed  on  the  31st  May,  1644,  by  the  troops  of 
"Waller,  the  parliamentary  general.  It  was  compo- 
sed of  stone,  of  an  octangular  shape,  and  adorned 
with  three  rows  of  statues,  the  lowest  row  consisted 
of  three  grave  kings  ;  the  next  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
four  female  saints,  and  a  mitred  prelate  ;  and  thfe 
uppermost  row  of  small  figures  either  of  prophets  or 
apostles.  It  was  also  ornamented  with  numerous 
shields  of  arms  carved  and  painted.  Mr.  Gough 
supposes  it  to  have  beeiv  built  by  the  Guild  of  Holy 
Cross,  as  the  anus  of  Sir  John  Golafre,  one  of  th« 
commissioners  by  whom  that  fraternity  \vas  incorpo- 
rated in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was,  wUJi  many 
others,  found  on  it,  in  the  year  1605,  when  it  was 
repaired,  and  the  shields  of  the  then  benefactors 
added. 

The  Gild  or  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Cross  had 
established  themselves  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
town,  but  were  first  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  as 
abovementioned,  in  the  year  1442.  About  this  time 
it  appears  "  they  annually  made  on  the  third  of 
May,  bring  the  day  of  the  invention  of  the  holy 
cross,  a  very  bountiful  feast,  unto  which  came  many 
of  tiie  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  society.  They 
spent  usually  six  calves,  which  in  those  days  cost 
about  2s.  2d.  a  piece,  16  lambs,  which  cost  1'Jcl.  a 
piece  ;  above  bO  capons,  which  cost  3d.  a  piece  ; 
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above  80  geese,  which  cost  2|  d.  a  piece  ;  800  eggs 
which  cost  3d.  a  hundred  ;  many  marrow  bones, 
much  fruit  and  spice,  great  quantities  of  milk,  cream, 
and  flour,  (wheat  was  good  cheap  being  sold  for  12d. 
a  quarter,  in  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  VI.)  besides 
all  this  provision,  they  had  much  sent  them  by  the 
tenants,  and  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  said 
fraternity.  They  had  also  at  their  feasts,  12  priests 
to  sing  a  dirge,  to  whom  they  gave  4d.  a  piece  for 
their  pains.  They  had  12  minstrels,  some  from 
Coventry,  and  some  from  Maidenhead,  to  make 
them  merry,  to  whom  they  gave  2s.  and  3d.  a  piece ; 
besides  their  diet  and  horse-meat.  They  had  like- 
wise at  their  feasts  a  solemn  procession,  according  to 
the  blind  superstition  and  zeal  of  those  dark  days, 
pageants,  plays,  may-games,  all  to  captivate  the 
senses  of  the  zealous  beholders,  and  to  allure  the 
people  to  greater  liberality  ;  for  they  did  not  make 
their  feasts  without  profit  ;  but  those  that  sat  at  din- 
ner paid  one  rate  and  those  that  for  want  of  room, 
did  stand  paid  another  ;  so  that  they  of  the  frater- 
nity that  governed  the  feast  (who  were  commonly 
four  in  number)  always  made  gain  to  the  common 
stock  for  public  uses.  Their  feasts  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  Banbury  Court  in  West  St.  Helen's  Street  ; 
afterwards  in  a  house  of  their  own,  given  them  by 
Mr.  William  Dyer,  vicar  of  Bray,  in  East  St.  Helen's 
street,  commonly  called  the  brotherhood  feast 
house."  After  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in 
1547,  Edward  VI.  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Mason, 
granted  anew  charter  to  some  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  incorporating  them  by  the  name 
of  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  which  hospital 
had  been  built  in  1446,  by  the  dissolved  fraternity  ; 
for  the  reception  of  thirteen  poor  persons  maintained 
by  them.  In  1718  a  new  building  was  erected  out 
of  the  hospital  funds,  in  which-  18  4poor  persons  are 
maintained.  There  are  now  14  in  the  old  hospital. 
They  have  all  Os.  per  week  each,  and  cloaths  once  in, 
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t\vo  years.     The  original  hospital,  built  in  1446,  of 
limber  and  plaister,  is  still  standing. 

There  are  several  other  almshouses  in  the 
town.  The  sums  collected  for  charitable  purposes 
amount  to  about  9001.  per  annum  ;  part  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  support  a  Free-School,  founded 
by  Mr.  Johu  Roves,  in  1563,  for  f>3  poor  boy<. 
'\  homas  Teasdale,  the  first  scholar  on  this  foundation, 
left  the  sum  of  3001.  to  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  seven  fel- 
lows and  six  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from  Abingdon 
School,  by  the  master  and  governors  of  Christ's 
Ho-.pital.  Baliol  College  having  declined  the  be- 
quest, it  \vas  given  to  Pembroke  College,  which 
\\as  founded  in  1624.  The  school  at  Abingdon 
has  for  many  years  been  in  great  repute;  and  many 
eminent  characters  have  here  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Among  others  may  be  reckoned 
Sir  John  Mason,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  Dr.  New- 
come,  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  a  native  of 
Abingdon,  and  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Spiritual  Quixote,"  and  many  other 
works. 

Sir  John  Mason,  above  mentioned,  was  the  son 
of  a  cow  herd,  and  born  near  Abingdon,  toward.-; 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  His  mo- 
ther being  the  sister  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey,  that 
ccde>iasiic  took  him  under  his  tuition,  and  in- 
structed him  in  grammar  learning;  after  which  he 
procured  his  admission  into  All  Souls  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  lie  obtained  a  fellow-hip. 

In  I.VJ3,  when  Henry  \  III.  went  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  Mason,  on  account  of  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  distinguished  ad«'re^,  was  appointed  to 
make  the  compliments  of  that  learned  body  to  tlu  ir 
sovereign  ;  and  this  task  he  pertorme  I  with  ^> 
much  applause,  that  the  king  was  charmed  with  his 
uncommon  abilities,  and  generously  sent  him,  at 
Iiis  own  expence,  to  finish  hi*  studies  at  Pari<. 
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While  abroad  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  public  affairs,  that  he  was  employed 
in  several  embassies,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  knighted,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  sister  Mary, 
Sir  John  Mason,  discharged  the  duties  of  several 
high  employments  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford. 
This  dignified  character  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
•which  happened  in  1566  ;  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  most  considerable  manufacture  of  the  town 
of  late  years  has  been  the  dressing  of  hemp,  and 
making  sacking,  biscuit-bagging,  and  floor  and 
sail  cloths,  which  has  constituted  the  principal 
employment  of  the  poor.  A  great  trade  is  also  car- 
ried on  in  malt  for  the  London  markets.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  barges  employed  in  this  trade, 
a  commodious  wharf  has  been  completed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  beyond  which  the  new  cut, 
forming  a  small  curve,  joins  the  main  river  a  short 
distance  below  Culham  Bridge. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  says,  "  There  yet  ap- 
pear two  camps  by  Abingdon,  one  called  Serpen 
Hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east  out  of  the  town. 
Here  it  is  said  was  a  battle  between  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  ;  part  of  the  trenches  yet  remains  :  the 
other  is  called  Burrotc,  a  little  west  from  the  town/' 

Journey  from  Faringtlon  to  WaUingford ;  through 

Wantage. 

The  village  of  Stanford,  four  miles  fr<fm  Faring- 
don,  sometimes  called  Stanford-in-thc-lrule,  was 
formerly  a  market  town,  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
from  Henry  III.  The  market  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued. The  parish  Church  is  a  handsome  goti-ic 
building,  the  tower  forming  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished objects  in  the  vale.  It  contains  among 
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others  a  curious  monument  of  the  Knolis  family,  a 
nephew  of  the  lirst  Earl  of  Banbury,  who  died  in 
1640. 

The  line  and  fertile  vale  in  which  this  parish  is 
situated  extends  almost  from  Faringdon  to  Abing- 
don,  though  not  in  a  direct  line.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  most  remarkable  antiquity  of  the  county  : 
the  figure  of  a  WHITE  HORSE,  formed  on  the 
north-west  side  of  a  high  and  steep  hill.  Mr.  Wise 
in  his  "Observations  on  the  White  Horse,"  and  "Let- 
ters on  Berkshire"  ascribes  the  formation  of  this  figure 
•to  Alt'rcJ,  who  ordered  it  to  be  made  as  a  trophy  of 
the  signal  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Danes 
at  Ashdown  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  year  87 1. 

"  Carv'd  rudely  on  the  pendant  soil,  is  seen 
The  snow-white  courser  stretching  o'er  the  green  : 
The  antique  figure  scan,  with  curious  eye, 
The  glorious  monument  of  victory  ! 
Tlicu  England  rcar'd  her  lon^-dejected  head, 
Then  Alfred  triuiuph'd,  and  Invasion  bled." 

Pye's  Farintfdon  Hill. 

The  horse  is  represented  in  a  galloping  position, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  and  is  374  feet  in  length, 
occupying  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  ;  its  shape  is 
determined  by  "trenched  lines  cut  in  the  white 
chalk,  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  and  about 
ten  broad  The  head,  neck,  body  and  tail,  are, 
composed  of  one  line  varying  in  width,  and  one 
line  or  trench,  has  alsa  been  made  for  each  of  the 
legs. 

Though  the  situation  of  this  figure  effectually 
preserves  it  from  all  danger  of  obliteration,  yet  the 
neighbouring  parishes  have  a  custom  of  assembling 
annually  at  Midsummer,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing it  from  weeds.  This  practice  is  called  scouring 
the  horse,  and  is  generally  attended  by  a  rustic  fes- 
tival and  the  celebration  of  various  games. 

Mr.  Wise,  ami  other  antiquaries,  have  satisfao 
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torily  proved  that  this  figure  must  have  been  the 
production  of  the  West  Saxons,  not  later  than  the 
age  of  Alfred,  in  whose  reign  the  white  horse,  the 
original  standard  of  the  Pagan  Saxons,  was  dis- 
carded for  the  Christian  banner  of  the  cross.  As  to 
the  particular  event  which  occasioned  its  formation, 
Mr.  \Yi>e  determines  it  to  have  been  the  battle  of 
Ashdown,  which,  according  to  him, was  fought  in  that 
part  of  the  neighbourhood  which  includes  the  range 
of  hills  from  Letcombe  running  into  Wiltshire,  and 
now  crossed  by  a  very  ancient  tract  called  the 
Ridge  Way.  The  names  of  Ashes,  Ashenden,  Ash- 
burv,  and  Ashdown,  all  found  within  this  district, 
tencl  to  corroborate  the  opinion. 

"  Here  then,"  observes  Mr.  Wise,  "  I  was  per- 
suaded to  look  tor  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  my  expectation  answered  in 
every  respect.  Upon  the  highest  hill  of  these  parts 
north-eastward,  is  a  large  Roman  entrenchment, 
called  Uffington  Castle,  where,  I  suppose,  the 
Danes  lay  encamped ;  for  as  their  marches  were 
generally  hasty,  and  more  like  that  of  plunderers 
than  of  a  regular  army,  they  had  not  time  to  throw- 
up  fortifications  ;  nor  indeed  was  there  occasion, 
where  they  found  enough  of  them  ready  made  to 
their  hands.  This  plaqe  I  chose  for  the  EJanes,  be- 
cause Asser  says,  they  had  got  the  upper  ground. 
About  half  a  mile  lower  westward  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  nearer  to  Ashbury,  overlooking  a  farm- 
house, is  a  camp  fortified,  seemingly  after  the  Saxon 
manner,  with  two  ditches,  but  not  near  so  strong 
as  the  former,  which  has  only  one ;  this  is  called 
Hardsell  Camp,  and  here  I  suppose  King  Ethelred 
the  night  before  the  engagement.  "  About  a 
mile  or  more  from  hence,  beneath  the  wood  of 
Ashdown  Park,  is  a  slight  roundish  entrenchment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  haste,  and 
which,  as  I  have  been  informed  is  called  Ashbury 
Camp,  and  King  Alfred's  Castle,  Such  a  signal 
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victory  as  the  Saxon?  obtained  in  this  place,  de- 
served not  to  pass  without  some  token  or  memorial 
of  it ;  and  such  I  take  to  be  the  White  Horse,  de- 
scribed on  the  hill  almost  under  Uffingtcn 
tie.  Alfred  in  setting  up  his  banner  for  a  token  did 
nothing  but  what  was  exactly  agreeable  to  ancient 
practice  ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  raising,  like  other  conquerors,  a  stupendous  310- 
nument  of  brass  or  marble,  yet  he  has  shewn  zn 
admirable  contrivance  in  erecting  one  magnificent 
enough,  though  simp  e  in  its  design,  that  may 
hereafter  vie  with  the  pyramid*  for  Duration,  and 
perhaps  exist  when  those"  shall  be  no  more." 

About  a  mile  westward  from  White  Horse  Hill, 
near  the  Ridge  Wny,  leading  over  the  downs,  there 
is  a  large  tumulus  called  the  WAYHXD  SMITH  ; 
supposed  to  be  a  druidical  remain.  'I  he  surface  of 
this  tumulus  is  covered  with  several  of  the  large 
stones,  called  Sarsden  stones,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, irregularly  placed.  It  is  also  surrounded 
with  a  circle  of  stone  ;  three  gf  the  lan?c.*st  have  a 
a  fourth  laid  on  them,  in  the  manner  of  British  crom- 
lechs. There  is  a  singular  tradition  respecting  this 
piece  of  antiquity,  accounting  icr  its  present  appel- 
lation. The  peasants  relate  that  this  spot  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  an  invisible  blacksmith,  who 
good-nat « redly  shod  any  horse  that  was  left 
here,  provided  a  piece  of  money  was  deposited  at 
the  same  time  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  work- 
man. 

Just  under  the  White  Horse  Hill  there  h  another 
large  tumulus  or  barrow,  called  Dragon  H  11,  which 
.uberry  and  <•  have  conjectured  to  be  the 

burial  place  of  Uter  Pendragon. 

About  a  mile  befc  reach  Wantage  we  cross 

the  Berks  and  Wilt-          .1. 

\NT.V 

a  large  handsome  town,  situated  near  a  bro 
which  runs  into  the  river  Ock.     It  is  a  market  to.. u 
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'by  prescription  ;  the  market  being  on  Saturdays, 
The  municipal  government  of  the  town  is  vested  ill 
a  chief  constable,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  returns  made  in  1801,  appear  to 
have  been  then  3043  ;  of  which,  however,  60  were 
in  the  hamlet  of  West  Locking,  247  in  Charlton, 
and  3i.)7  in  the  hamlet  of  Grove. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wantage  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  cloth,  called  foul- 
weather  cloth,  and  sacking. 

The  parish  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
gothic  structure,  built  in  form  of  a  cross.  It 
contains  several  ancient  monuments  of  the  family 
of  Fitzwarren,  who  are  said  to  have  erected  the 
church. 

In  the  parish  register  is  the  following  remarkable 
entry:  "September  1598 — a  strange  miracle  !  the 
19  daye  was  buried  two  men  children,  growing 
together  from  the  breast  to  the  navels,  having  all. 
their  right  members,  each  of  them  being  the  chil- 
dren of  John  Russel  and  Elizabeth  his  wife." 

Round  the  Old  Market  Cross  is  the  followingln- 
scription  : 

*'  Pray  for  the  good  Earl  of  Bath,  and  for  good  mas- 
ter William  Barnabe,  the  builder  hereof,  1580,  and 
for  William  Lord  Fitzwarren." 

Leland  notices  Wantage  as  being  remarkable  for 
having  two  churches  in  one  church-yard  ;  one  of 
the  churches  he  speaks  of  is  uu  ancient  building 
now  used  as  a  school ;  the  north  door  has  a  circular 
arch,  enriched  with  spiral  mouldings  and  grotesque 
heads. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1593  the  town  lands, 
given  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII. 
for  charitable  uses,  were  vested  in  twelve  of  the 
better  sort  of  inhabitants,  who  are  to  appropriate  the 
revenues  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  repair  of  the 
highways,  and  the  support  of  a,  grammar-school. 

There 
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There  is  also  an  English  school  supported  out  of  the 
profits  of  these  lands. 

In  1080  Mr.  Robert  Styles  founded  and  endow- 
ed an  Almshowse,  for  12  poor  persons,  who  receive 
3s.  6d.  a  week  each. 

A  variety  of  concurring  testimonies  render  it  pro- 
bable that  Wallingford  was  once  a  Roman  station. 
The  vallum  or  surrounding  wall  being  easily  dis- 
covered on  the  south  of  the  brook  above  mentioned, 
inclosing  a  space  now  called  the  High  Garden.  The 
hollow  way  from  Faringdon  makes  another  side,  as 
does  the  morals  and  rivers  the  others.  The  site 
of  the  station  appears  to  have  occupied  a  space  of 
six  acres,  within  an  inclosure  called  Limborou^h.  On. 
the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a  great  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found,  and  between  tbis  spot  *an4 
the  rivers,  the  remains  of  a  bit'.1,  ling  were  disco- 
vered which  was  paved  and  appeared  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath. 

Two  Roman  roads  appear  to  have  gone  either 
through  or  very  near  Wantage,  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion, across  the  county  from  Wiltshire,  to  the 
Thames.  The  Ikening  or  Ikeneld  Street,  or  as  it 
is  called  in  Berkshire  the  Ikleton  Way,  and  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fortuity,  a  title  comnn  :i 
to  the  Roman  roads  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  former  of  these  enters  the  county  from  Wilt- 
shire, between  Ashdown  Park  and  Ashbury  ;  and 
proceeds  by  Uflington  Castle  before  mentioned,  Let- 
combe  Castle,  Cuckhamsley,  over  the  Uidge  Way, 
and  East  Ilsley,  down  to  Streatley  upon  the  Thames. 
The  Portway  Road  enters  this  county  at  Idston, 
passes  close  by  Ablebury,  and  from  thence,  in  an 
eastward  direction,  parses  the  south  end  of  the  town 
of  Wantage,  and  through  the  parishes  of  East  Ilin- 
clred,  towards  the  Thames,  between  Wallingibrd  and 
Streatley. 

In  the  Saxon  times  Wantage  was  a  place  of  some 
consequence,  and  a  royal  residence,  having  been 
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with  tiu1  surrounding  country,  the  patrimony  of  the 
West  Saxon  Kings.  The  manor  was  bequeathed 
1-y  Alfred  to  his  wife  Ealswith,  daughter  of  Ethel- 
red  King  of  Mercia.  V\  hen  tlie  Norman  survey 
was  taken  it  was  pait  of  the  royal  demesne. 

Alfred,  or  JElfred,  the  Great,  king  of  England, 
the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  JEthelwolf,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  the 
Tear  849.  He  distinguished  himself,  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Ethel  red,  in  several  engage- 
ments against  the  Danes  :  and  upon  his  death  sue- 
cet  ded  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  age.  At  his  ascending  the 
throne  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dangerous 
•war  with  the  Danes,  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances of  distress  as  called  for  the  greatest  valour, 
resolution,  and  all  the  other  virtues  with  which  he 
_was  adorned.  The  Danes  had  already  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  and  before  he  had 
been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  those  formidable  enemies.  Af- 
ter many  battles  gained  on  both  sides,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the.  greatest  distress,  and  was 
entirely  abandoned  by  his  subjects.  In  this  situa- 
tion, Alfred,  conceiving  hims'elf  no  longer  a  king, 
laid  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  house  of  one  who  kept  his  cattle.  He  retired 
afterwards  to  the  Isle  of  JEthelingey  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  built  a  fort  for  the  security  of  him- 
self and  family,  and  the  few  faithful  servants  who  re- 
paired thitherto  him.  When  he  had  been  about  a 
year  in  this  "retreat,  having  been  informed  that  some 
of  his  subjects  had  routed  a  great  many  of  the 
Danes,  killed  their  chiefs  and  taken  their'  magical 
standard,  he  issued  his  letters  giving  notice  where 
he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come  and  con- 
Suit  \\ith  him.  Before  he  came" to  a  final  determi- 
nation, Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  harper, 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  without  suspi- 
cion, 
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cion,  he  was  every  win* re  admitted,  and  had  the 
honour  to  play  before  their  princes.     Having  then  - 
by  acquired  an   exact   knowledge  of  their  situation, 
he  returned  secretly  to  his  nobility,  whom  lie  or- 
dered to  their  respective  homes,  there  to  draw  to- 
gether each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he  could  ;  and 
upon  a  day  appointed  there  was  a  general  rendez- 
vous at  the  great  wood,  called  St'lucooJ,  in  Wiltshire. 
This  affair  was  transacted  so  secretly  and   expediti- 
ons!}-, that  in  a  little   time,  the  king,    at  the  head 
of  an  array,  approached   the  Danes,   before   they 
had  the   least   intelligence  of  his  design.     Alfred, 
taking  advantage   of  the  surprise  and  terror  they 
were  in,  fell  upon  them  and  totally  defeated  them 
at   iKthendune,  now    Eddington.     Those    who   es- 
caped   fled   to  a   neighbouring   castle,    were   they 
•were  soon  besieged,  and   obliged  to   surrender  at 
discretion.      Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than 
they    could   expect:     he   agreed    to   give    up    the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  to  such  as  would 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  on  condition  t hoy- 
should  oblige  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  to  quit 
the  island,  and,  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
prevent  the  landing  of  any  more  foreigners.   For  the 
performance  thereof  he  took  hostages  ;  and  when  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty,  Guthrum,  the  Danish  cap- 
tain, came,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,    to  be 
baptized,   Alfred  answered  for  him  at  the  font,   and 
gave  him  the   name  of  ^thclafnn,  and  certain  laws 
were  drawn  up  betwixt  the  King  and  Guthrum  for 
the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Danes  settled 
in  England.    In  S84  a  fresh  number  of  Danes  landed 
in  Kent,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester  ;  but  the  king 
coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  obliged 
to   abandon    their   design."     Alfred  had  no\\  i 

•<  -  ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet,  au 
advantage  of  his  own  creating.  1  iaving  secured  t!i<? 
sea  coasts,  he  fortilied  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  with 
and  walU-d  towns  ;  and  he  besieged  and  re- 

covertd 
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covered  from  the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which 
he  resolved  to  repair,  and  keep  as  a  frontier. 

After  some  years  respite,  Altred  was  again  called 
into  the  field  :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worsted 
in  the  west  of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  250  sail 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  :  and  having  landed,  fixed 
themselves  at  Appletree  :  shortly  after,  another 
fleet  of  eighty  vessels  coming  up  the  Thames,  the 
men  landed  and  built  a  fort  'at  Middleton.  Before 
Alfred  marched  against  the  enemy,  he  obliged  the 
Danes,  settled  in  Northumberland  and  Essex,  to 
give  him  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.  He 
then  moved  towards  the  invaders,  and  pitched  his 
camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion. A  great  body,  however,  moved  off  to  Essex  ; 
and  crossing  the  river,  came  to  Farnham  in  Surrey, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king's  forces. 
Meanwhile  the  Danes  settled  in  Northumberland, 
in  breach  of  tceaty,  and  notwithstanding  their  hos- 
tages given,  equipped  two  fleets  ;  and,  after  plun- 
dering the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  sailed  to 
"Exeter,  and  besieged  it.  rihe  king  as  soon  as  he 
received  intelligence,  marched  against  them  ;  but 
before  he  reached  Exeter,  they  had  got  possession 
of  it.  He  kept  them,  however,  blocked  up  on  all 
sides  ;  and  reduced  them  at  last  to  such  extremities, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horses,  and  were 
even  ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at  length 
rendered  desperate,  the)7  made  a  general  sally  on 
the  besiegers ;  but  were  defeated,  though  with 
great  loss  on  thev  king's  side;  the  remainder  of 
this  body  of  Danes  fled  into  Essex,  to  the  fort  they 
had  built  there,  and  to  their  ships.  Before  Alfred 
hud  time  to  recruit  himself,  another  Danish  leader, 
whose  name  was  Laf,  came  with  a  great  army  out 
of  Northumberland,  and  destroyed  all  before  him, 
marching  on  to  the  city  of  Werheal  in  the  west, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Chester,  whexe  they  re- 
mained the  rest  of  that  year.  The  year  following 

they 
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they  invaded  North  Wales  ;  and  after  having  plun- 
dered .and  destroyed  every  thing,  they  divided  : 
one  body  returning  to  Northumberland,  another 
into  tlu;  territories  or'  the  East  Angles  :  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Essex,  and  took  possession  of  a 
small  island  called  Mcresig.  Here  they  did  not 
long  remain  ;  for  having  parted,  some  sailed  up  the 
river  1  hames,  and  others  up  the  Lea  road  ;  where 
d rawing  up  their  ships,  they  built  a  fort  not  far  from 
London,  winch  proved  a  great  check  upon  the  citi- 
zens, who  went  in  a  body  and  attacked  it,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  :  at  harvest  time  the  king 
.himself  was  obliged  to  encamp  with  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  order  to  cover 
the  reapers  from  the  excursions  of  the  Danes.  As 
lie  was  one  day  riding  by  the  side  of  the  river  Lea  ; 
after  some  observation,  he  began  to  think  that  the 
Danish  ships  might  be  laid  quite  dry  :  this  he  at- 
tempted, and  succeeded  ;  so  (hat  the  Danes  de- 
serted their  torts  and  ships,  and  marched  away  to 
•the  banks  of  the  Severn,  \vh-re  th«  N  built  a  iort,  and 
wintered  at  a  place  called  Quufhrig.  Such  of  the 
Danish  ships  as  couKl  be  got  off,  the  Londoners  car- 
ried into  their  own  road  ;  the  rest  they  burnt  and 
destroyed. 

Alfred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three 
last  years  of  his  reign,  v  :e  clii  tly  employed  in 

establishing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the 
security  of  himself  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the 
ease  and  benefit  of  his  subjects  in  general.  After  a 
troublesome  reign  of  JS  j,<-a.is,  h:-  died  October  2Sth, 
900  ,  and  was  buried  in  the  p^n-^crujrch  of  Little 
DriiTield.  in  tiie  East  Riding  bi  Yorkshire. 

All  our  historians  agree  in  distinguishing  him  as 
one  of  the  most  valiant,  wi^,  and  best  of  kings  that 
ever  reigned  in  England  ;  and  it  is  also  generally 
allowed,  that,  he  not  only  digested  se  ral 
particular  la\vs  still  in  being,  but  that  he  laid 
the  lirst  foundation  of  our  present  happy  constitu- 

K  lion. 
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tion.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
indebted  to  this  prince  for  trials  by  juries  ;  and  the 
doomsday  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Exche- 
quer, is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  another  edition 
of  Alfred's  book  of  Winchester,  which  contained  a 
survey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  shires  :  what 
js  ascribed  to  him  is  not  a  bare  division  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  settling  a  new  form  of  judicature  ;  for 
after  having  divided  his  dominions  into  shires,  he 
subdivided  each  shire  into  three  parts,  called  try- 
things.  There  are  some  remains  of  this  ancient 
division  in  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  laths  of 
Kent,  and  the  three  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Each 
trything  was  divided  into  hundreds  or  wapentakes  ; 
and  these  again  into  tythings,  or  dwellings  of  ten 
householders :  each  of  these  householders  stood 
engaged  to  the  king,  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were  mutually 
pledges  of  each  other  ;  so  that  if  any  one  of  the 
tythings  was  suspected  of  an  offence,  if  the  head- 
boroughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tything  would  not  be 
security  for  Inn",  he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  if  lie 
made  his  escape,  the  tything  and  hundred  were 
fined  to  the  king.  Each  shire  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  earl,  under  \vhom  was  the  neve,  his 
deputy  ;  since,  from  his  office,  called  shire-neve, 
or  sheriff.  And  so  effectual  were  these  regulations, 
that  it  is  said  he  caused  bracelets  of  gold  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers,  and 
they  remained  untouched. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  most  amiable  man 
in  hss  dominions  ;  of  so  equal  a  temper,  that  he 
never  s-vilJTered  either  sadness  or  unbecoming  gaiety 
to  enter  his  mind  ;  but  appeared  always  of  a  calm, 
yet  cheerful  disposition,  familiar  to  his  friends,  just 
even  to  his  enemies,  kind  and  tender  to  all.  He 
vas  a  remarkable  economist  of  his  time,  and  Asse- 
rius  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  method  he  took 

for 
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for  dividing  and  keeping  an  account  of  it :  he  caused 
six  wax  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  twelve  inches 
long,  and  of  as  many  ounces  weight ;  on  the  can- 
dles the  inches  were  regularly  marked,  and  having 
found  that  one  of  them  burnt  just  four  hours,  IMS 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  his 
chapel,  who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  notice  how 
the  hours  went :  but  as  in  windy  weather  the  can- 
dles were  wasted  by  the  impression  of  the  air  on  the 
flame,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  he  invented 
lanthorns,  there  being  then  no  glass  in  his  dominions. 
This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  twelve  years  of  age 
before  a  master  could  be  procured  in  the  western 
kingdom  to  teach  him  the  alphabet ;  such  was  the 
state  of  learning  when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He 
had  felt  the  misery  of  ignorance  ;  and  determined 
even  to  rival  his  cotemporary  Charlemagne  in  the 
encouragement  of  literature.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  appointed  persons  to  read  lectures  at  Oxford, 
and  is  thence  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  uni- 
versity. By  other  proper  establishments,  and  by  a 
general  encouragement  to  men  of  abilities,  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  diffuse  knowledge 
throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  end  pro- 
moted more  by  his  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment, than  by  his  own  example  and  his  writings. — 
For  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  his  initiation,  he 
had  acquired  extraordinary  erudition  ;  and,  had  he 
not  been  illustrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been 
famous  as  an  author.  His  works  are,  1.  Breviurunt 
quoddam  collectum  td  Ltgilmt  Troganorurn,  lib.  I.  A 
Breviary  collected  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Trogans, 
Greeks,  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes  ;  in  one  book. 
Leland  saw  this  book  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Christ- 
church  in  Hampshire.  2.  Visi  Saxonum  Lego,  lib.  I. 
The  laws  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  one  book.  1'itts 
tells  us,  that  it  is  hi  Bennet-College  Library,  at 
Cambridge.  3.  Instituta  quaedum,  fib.  1.  Certain 
Institutes,  in  one  book.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pitt-, 
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and  seemed  to  be  the  second  capitulation  will*- 
Guthruni.  4.  Contra  Judlces  iniguos,  lib.  I.  An 
Invective  against  Unjust  Judges,  in  one  book.  5. 
Ada  Afogistr&tuum  suorum,  lib.  I.  Acts  of  his 
Magistrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  book  of  judgments  mentioned  by  Home  ;  and 
was,  in  all  probability  a  kind  of  reports,  intended 
for  the  use  of  succeeding  ages.  6.  Kegvm  Fortune 
yarix,  lib.  I.  The  Various  Fortunes  of  Kings,  in 
one  book.  7.  Die  fa  Sapienttim,  lib.  I.  The  Sayings 
'of  Wise  Men,  in  one  book.  S.  Pctrbolte  et  Sales.. 
lib.  I-  Parables  and  pleasant  Sayings,  in  one  book. 
<>.  L'  ;-'/ect ioncs  Chronicontw,  Collections  of  Chro- 
Jiicles.  10.  Episfoke  &d  W'ulfsigium  Jv.'/Vayjww,  lib.  I. 
jBpistieS  to  Bishop  Wulfsig,  in  one  book.  1 1.  Man-u- 
nit Medi.tati'j,uiiii.  A  Manual  of  Meditations. — 
Besides  these  original  works,  he  translated  many 
anthois  from  the  Latin,  &c.  into  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage, viz.  1.  Bede's  History  of  England.  2.  Paulinus 
Orosinus's  History  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St.  Oregon's 
Pastoral,  &c.  The  first  of  these,  with  his  prefaces  to 
the  others,  tcgeiher  with  iiis  laws,  were  printed  at 
Cambridge,  1644.  His  laws  are  likewise  inserted  in 
Spelnian's  Councils.  4.  Ewli.  *  de  Consolation^,  lib.  V. 
Boetius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  in  five  books. 
Dr.  Plot  tells  us  King  Alfred  translated  it  at  Wood- 
stock, as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
£.  Msopi  'Fntiultf,  ^Esop's  Fables  :  which  he  is  said  to 
iiave  translated  from  the  Greek  both  in  Latin  and 
Saxon.  6.  Psaltcrium  Dai'ldlcum,  lib.  I.  David's  Psal- 
ter, in  one  book.  This  was  the  last  work  the  king 
attempted,  death  surprising  him  before  he  had  fini- 
shed it  ;  it  was  however  completed  by  another  hand, 
and  published  at  London  in  lb'4(),  in  quarto,  by  Sir 
John  Spelman.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by 
Malmsbury  ;  and  the  old  History  of  Ely  asserts, 
that  he  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The   life  of  tiiis  great  king   was  first  written   by 
Asserius  Menevensis  ;  and.  liv^t  published  by  Arch- 

bishop 
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bishop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Hassingham's  history,  printed 
in  1674,  fol. 

The  learned  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  born  at  Wantage,  in  the  year  ltjui>.  He  died  at 
Bath  in  1752,  when  his  remains  were  carried  to  Bris- 
tol, and  interred  in  the  abbey  church. 

In  Sparsholt  Church,  about  three  miles  west  from 
Wantage,  are  some  very  ancient  monuments.  The 
effigies  of  a  knight  templar  in  wood  lies  on  the  floor, 
formerly  placed  upon  an  ancient  altar  tomb,  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel.  In  the  south  wall,  under 
arches,  are  two  altar  tombs,  on  which  are  twofeniale 
figures  in  wood.  Leland,  in  his  itinerary,  says  "  at 
Sparsholt  lyeth  one  of  the  Orchards  honourably  buried 
in  a  chapel  annexed,  hard  to  the  side  of  tiie  paroche 
churche,  having  a  chauntry  and  on  eche  side  of  him 
lyeth  a  wife  of  his.  Ther  is  a  comune  saying,  that 
one  of  them  was  a  duchess  and  the  other  a  coun- 
tess ;  but  this  saying  hath  little  appearance  of 
truth** 

On  the  floor  are  several  grave  stones  with  brass 
figures,  but  their  inscriptions  are  not  legible.  The 
doors  of  the  church  have  circular  Saxon  arches. 

About  four  miles  from  Wantage,  upon  our  road, 
are  the  villages  of  EAST  and  WEST  HENDRED. — 
The  former,  though  now  consisting  only  of  about 
150  houses,  was  at  the  dissolution  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  a  considerable  market  town.  The 
parish  contains  rive  manors,  four  of  which  belonged 
to  religious  houses.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
fabric,  in  which  are  several  memorials  of  the 
Eystons. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  John  Paternoster  held  a 
virgate  of  land  in  this  parish,  by  thebervice  of  saving 
a  paternoster  every  day  for  the  king's  soul.  The 
land  is  still  called  Paternoster  Bank,  upon  the  road 
leading  to  West  Hendred. 

lu  the  parish  Church  of  HARWELL,  three  miles 
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from  l\i-i  lleiulred,  then'  i>  a  tablet,  recording  the 
MMuular  benetaciion  of  I'hristopher  I'.KleriieKl,  a« 
eminent  divine.  \viu>  \\  as  a  native  of  this  parish, 
and  died  in  lo.vj  :  ho  ^ave  lands  lor  the  purpose  of 
purchasing,  in  the  >priiiir  of  e\ery  vear.  t\\o  niileh 
cows,  to  be  ir.\;  n  to  tvo  of  the  poorest  men  in  the 
parish  of  Harwell  (burthcned  with  families)  for  their 
sustentation. 

The  trustees  of  the  charily  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  into  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  ot  the 
founder,  from  the  impossibility  of  a  poor  man's  pro- 
curing pasture  for  a  cow  in  this  parish,  where  the ' 
land  is  chiefly  arable.  They  therefore  purchase 
two  cow's  or  oxen  in  winter,  kill  them,  and  distribute 
the  meat  among  the  poor.  In  this  parish  there  is  an 
imnshousef.^  -*i\  poor  widows,  founded  by  a  huh 
the  name  of  Jennings,  in  1715,  and  a  school  for  the 
education  of  12  poor  children,  supported  by  the 
rents  of  an  estate  given  by  Mr.  Anthony  Leder. 

At  BRIGHT-  in  the  hundred  of  Moreton,  on 

the  left  of  our  road,  about  two  miles  before  we 
reach  Wallingford,  there  was  formerly  a  castle.  It 
•  9  delivered  by  King  Stephen  to  Henry  II.  then 
Duke  of  Normandy,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
made  between  them,  when  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Wallingford,  and  probably  was  then  de- 
molished. 

WAIJJNGFORL). 

"The  town  of  Wallingford  hath  been  a  very 
notable  thing  and  well  waulled.  The  ditch  of  the 
town  and  the  cre-t  wereon  the  waulles  stood  be  yet 
manifestly  perceived  and  begin  from  the  castelle, 
going  in  compace  a  good  mile  and  more,  ami 
so  cometh  to  Wallingford  bridge,  a  large  thing 
qf  stone  over  the  Tamise.  lshere  remain  yet 
the  names  of  these  streets  among  others:  Tamise- 
fctreet,  Fish-street,  Bread-street,  Wood-street, 
Goldsmith's-row.  By  the  patents  and  donations 
•f.  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  lord  of  the 

honor 
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honor  of  Wallingford,  there  were  14  parish  chord** 
in  \ValIingford,  and  there  be  men  alive  that  can 
»hew  the  place*  and  cemeteries  wherein  they  ail 
«tood.  At  this  timethtre  be  but  three  pore  parish 
cburchef  in  the  town.  There  was  a  priory  of  black 
monk*,  a  cell  to  St.  Alban,  suppressed  by  t  ardioal 
Wolttry,  standing  hard  within  the  west  gate  of  Wal- 
lingford. The  town  and  the  castle  were  sore 
defaced  by  the  Dams  wan.  Yet  they  meteiy 
fefloumhed  in  the  time  of  Richard  king  of  the 
Komam  and  earl  of  Corvwal,  brother  to  King  Henry 
the  Third.  '1  bis  Richard  did  much  covt  on  the  cas- 
tle. It  joins  to  the  north-gate  of  the  town,  and  has 
three  dykes,  large  and  deep,  and  well-watered.  — 
About  each  of  the  two  tint  dykes,  as  upon  the  crest 
of  the  ground,  ca*t  out  of  them  runnith  an  embattled 
waH  now  sore  in  ruin,  and  for  the  most  part  defaced. 
All  the  goodly  buildiugs  with  the  towers  and  dun- 
geon be  within  the  third  dyke.  There  if  also  a  col- 
legiate chapel  among  the  buildine*  within  the  third 
d>k~.  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  to  Richard 
kuig  of  the  Rrmna*,  was  the  founder  and  endower 
of  this  college,  whkrh  one  told  me  was  augmented 
by  Edward  the  black  prince.  There  is  a  dean,  four 
priests,  six  clerk?,  and  four  choristers  ;  the  late 
dean,  btsore  Dr.  London  that  new  is,  built  a  fair 
stone  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel"  — 
Itinerary. 


M'aUingford  is  a  verv  ancient  borough  and  mar- 
ket town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on 
the  road  from  Reading  to  Oxford.  The  name  of 
the  town  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  British  word 
Guailen,  or  the  Roman  Vallum,  both  signify  013  a 
place  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  fortifications,  and  its 
ford  over  the  Thames.  Among  other  evidences  of 
its  having  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  is  to  be 
mentioned  the  discovery,  at  various  times,  of  coins 
and  other  antiquities  o'f  that  people.  Mr.  Coach 
Observe*,  in  bis  addition*  to  Camdcn,  «  that  the 
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outer  work  of  the  castle  is  evidently  Roman,  and  in 
a  fragment  of  the  wall,  at  the  entrance,  the  stones 
are  laid  herring-bone  fashion,  just  as  in  the  walls  of 
Silchester."  And  adds,  "  that  a  manuscript  note  now  in 
his  possession,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Gale, 
asserts  that  many  coins  of  Gordian,  Posthumus, 
Victorinus,  and  the  Tetrici,  were  dug  up  in  the  town 
of  Wallingford,  in  August  1726,  and  afterwards 
some  of  Vespasian  and  GaUienus." 

In  the  year  1006  this  town  was  destroyed,  but 
appears  to  have  been  soon  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in 
1013  was  visited  by  Swain  king  of  Denmark*  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Wallingford  was  a 
royal  borough,  in  which  there  were  276  houses,  pay- 
ing gabel  tax  to  the  crown. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  the  castle  was 
possessed  by  Wigod,  a  powerful  Saxon,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  repaired  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  eight  houses 
having  been,  according  to  the  doomsday-book, 
demolished  to  make  room  for  alterations.  William 
is  said  to  have  encamped  at  Wallingford,  after  the 
defeat  of  Harold  ;  having  being  defeated  by  the 
before  mentioned  Wigod,  and  here  he  received  the 
submission  of  Archbishop  Stigand  and  the  principal 
English  barons,  before  he  proceeded  to  London. 

In  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Maud  the  castle  was  fortified  in  behalf  of  the  latter 
by  Brian  Fitz  Count,  who  then  possessed  it.  The 
empress  found  a  secure  retreat  here  after  her  escape 
from  Oxford,  and  Stephen  several  times  beseiged 
the  castle  without  success.  At  length  proposals 
were  made  for  an  accommodation  between  the 
adverse  parties,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  before 
the  walls  of  Wallingford. 

Henry  II.  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  took 
possession  of  the  honor  and  castle  of  Wallingford, 
where  on  the  following  Easter  be  held  a  great  coun- 
cil 
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.cil  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  in  order  to  receive 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  Wallingford  Castle  was 
several  times  the  place  of  meeting  between  him  and 
the  discontented  barons.  Leland  describes  the  cas- 
tle as  having  in  his  time  "  three  dykes,  large,  deep, 
and  \vell  watt-red  :  aoout  each  of  the  two  first  dikes," 
says  he,  "  are  embattled  waulles  sore  yn  ruine,  and 
for  the  most  part  defaced.  All  the  goodly  buildings 
with  the  ton  res  and  dungeon,  be  within  the  three 
dikes."  Camden,  speaking  of  this  castle,  says,  "  Its 
size  and  magnificence  used  to  strike  me  with  amaze- 
ment, when  1  came  thither  a  lad  from  Oxford  :  it 
being  a  retreat  for  the  students  of  Church.  It  is 
enviropcd  with  a  double  wall  and  a  double  ditch,  and 
in  the  middle,  on  a  high  artificial  mount,  stands  the 
citadel ;  in  the  ascent  to  which,  by  steps,  I  have  seen 
a '.veil  of  immense  depth."  The  buildings  of  the 
k  *  ;j,  comprising  two  dungeons  or  prisons,  were 
standing  in  the  year  1555. 

Al  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  Wallingford  Castle 
was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  the  king.  It  was 
not  surrendered  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
about  four  years  afterwards,  in  1653,  was  so  com- 
pletely demolished,  and  the  materials  carried  away, 
that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
buildings  to  be  seen.  Tart  of  a  wall  towards  the 
river  being  all  that  remains  of  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated cavfie.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  way 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics, 
tfter  having  viewed  the  keep  with  great  attention, 
<1  <  I  .uvd  thai  he  could  so  fortify  it  in  a  little  time  that 
it  \\ould  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  approach  it; 
and  that  he  scarcely  knew  any  place  in  the  king- 
dom that  might  be  made  >o  -ecure  as  this  in  the 
time  of  danger  or  distress:  the  keep  is  now  over- 
grown with  trees. 

\Vullingtordat  present  contains  only  three  church' 

St. 
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St.  Mary's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Peter's.  Daring 
the  siege  of  the  town  in  1646,  the  two  latter  were 
laid  in  ruins.  St.  Leonard's  was  repaired  and 
opened  for  divine  service,  about  the  year  1704. 
St.  Peter's  was  rebuilt  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
the  exertions  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  erected 
the  spire,  which  is  of  a  very  singular  form,  at  his 
own  expence. 

Just  within  the  west  gate  of  the  town  there  was 
anciently  a  convent  of  Benedictine  Monks,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  abbot 
of  St.  Al bans.  It  was  suppressed  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  1535,  who  procured  a  grant  of  it  for  his  New 
College  at  Oxford,  but  on  his  attainder  it  reverted 
to  the  crown. 

Of  the  ancient  college  mentioned  by  Leland,  as 
being  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  the  clerk's 
lodging  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwel- 
ling house  ;  the  priest's  lodging  is  inhabited  by  cot- 
tagers. 

Near  the  south  gate,  without  the  town,  there  was 
an  hospital  for  poor  men  and  women  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  upon 
its  suppress  in  1535,  its  revenues  were  valued  at  61. 
per  annum. 

At  present  there  are  six  almshouses  for  six  poor 
women,  who  are  allowed  three  shillings  and  two- 
pence each  per  week. 

According  to  a  passage  in  Doomsday  Book,  it 
appears  that  there  was  then  276  houses  in  this  town, 
yielding  a  tax  of  111.  and  this  number  continued 
to  encrease  until  the  year  1348,  when  the  town  was 
visited  by  the  plague,  which  swept  away  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  principal  occa- 
sion of  the  decay  of  Walliugford  was,  the  turning 
off  the  Gloucester  road,  by  the  bridges  erected  at 
Abingdon  and  Dorchester,  by  which  a  great  part 
of  its  trade  was  removed  to  those  places  and  their 
neighbourhood.  By  the  zealous  exertions  of  Sir 

William 
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\N  illiam  Blackstone  above-mentioned,  who  was 
then  their  representative,  two  new  turnpike  road* 
were  formed  some  years  ago  ;  one  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Oxford  and  Reading,  and  the 
other  leading  to  Wantage,  through  the  vale  of  White 
Horse.  These  roads  have  contributed  much  to  the 
restoration  of  the  business  of  the  town,  and  its  con- 
sequent improvement.  It  at  present  consists  of 
two  principal  streets  ;  and,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  parliament  in  ISO  I,  there  were  362  houses 
and  1744  inhabitant*,  whose  principal  employment 
is  in  agriculture  and  malt-making.  This  trade  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  state  ;  the  demand  amounting  to 
upwards  of  150,000  bushels  annually. 

\Vallingtbrd  is  a  market  town  by  prescription, 
and  the  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  :  over 
the  market-house  is  a  Tow  iv- Hall,  where  the  ses- 
sions for  the  borough  are  held,  and  according  to 
tradition  the  assizes  for  the  county  have  also  been 
held  here. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor  and  five  aldermen 
(who  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  borough) 
a  town-clerk,  and  other  inferior  officers,  chosen 
out  of  the  burgesses,  who  are  18  in  number. 

\\  allingtord  has  sent  members  to  parliament  from 
the  earliest  period  of  parliamentary  history.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  corporation  and  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot,  the  number  of  voters  amount  to 
about  160. 

Leland  in  his  itinerary  records  that  Richard, 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
He  was  a  famous  mathematician,  and  the  inventor 
of  a  clock,  that  shewed  not  only  the  course  of  the, 
sun,  moon,  and  principal  stars,  but  also  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea.  This  machine,  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  kind  then  in  England,  he  presented 
te  the  abbey  church. 

The  Free  School  at  Wallingford  was  founded  by 

Walter 
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Walter  Bigg,  an  alderman  of  London,  in  1659,  anni 
endowed  by  him  with  101.  per  annum, 

AVallingford  Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  con- 
sisting of  19  arches. 

About  two  miles  south  from  Wallingford  is  CHOL- 
SEY  FARM,  which  was   formerly  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  and   most  compact  in  England  ;    the  rent 
amounting  to  10001.  annually. 

The  Great  Barn,  in  which  the  abbot  of  Reading, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged,  deposited  his  tithes, 
is  yet  standing.  It  measures  101  yards  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  breadth. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  seventeen  pillars  on  each 
side.  They  are  four  yards  in  circumference,  and 
in  the  centre  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  next  the 
walls  are  not  more  than  eight  feet  high. 

Journey  from  Hungerford  to  Oxford ;  through  Great 
Sheffoi'd,  Farnboroug/t,  and  Abingdon. 

Two  miles  from  Hungerford  we  pass  through 
NEWTON,  a  large  village,  one  of  the  four  tithings 
in  Hungerford  parish. 

Three  miles  from  hence,  on  the  left  of  our  road,  is 
the  village  of  Great  or  West  Sheffbrd,  in  the  hundred 
of  Kentbury  Eagle.  The  principal  and  scholars  of 
Brazen-Nose  College,  in  Oxford,  are  patrons  of  the 
rectory,  which  is  in  the  deanery  of  Newbury.  The 
advowson  was  purchased  by  the  College,  of  Mr. 
JLenton,  who  purchased  it  of  Sir  George  Browne, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  1708. 

King  Charles  I.  was  quartered  here  on  the  19th 
of  November  1644. 

About  a  mile  to  the  right  hand  of  our  road  is 
East  Shejford,  in  the  same  hundred.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  mansion-house  yet  remain,  and  exhibit 
the  arms  of  Besils  on  the  stone  work  of  some  of  the 
windows.  The  manor  was  at  a  very  early  period 
possessed  by  the  family  of  Fetty place,  one  of  whom 

married 
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married  the  heiress  ot  Basils,  and  rebuilt  the  manor* 
house  here. 

In  the  parish  Church  there  is  a  handsome  monur 
ment,  with  alabaster  ligures,  of  a  man  in  armour, 
atid  a  female,  without  any  inscription  or  coat  of 
arms.  In  the  window  there  is  some  painted  glass, 
representing  the  arms  of  Fetlyplace,  and  the  figures 
of  saints. 

About  three  miles  from  hence,  on  the  right  of 
cur  road,  is  the  parish  of  Cltaddlevorth,  in  which  is 
situated  Wool  ley  1'aik,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Wroughton.  The  house  was  originally  built  by 
Bartholomew  Tipping,  Esq.  1690,  but  has  been  con- 
siderably altered  and  improved  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, from  designs  of  Mr.  Jeffery  Wyatt. 

A  school  was  founded  in  \720  at  Chaddleworth, 
Ijj  Mr.  William  Saunders,  for  the  education  of 
eight  poor  children,  two  of  Chaddlewick,  two  of 
Brightwalton,  two  of  Leckhamsted,  one  of  Fawley, 
and  one  of  Great  Shefiord  :  the  children  are  cloath- 
cd  and  apprenticed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 
JXJrs.  Susan  Winn,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Saunders,  also 
left  10L  per  annum  for  ^educating  ten  poor  children 
of  Chaddleworth. 

At  a  place  anciently  called  Ellenfordesmere,  in 
the  parish  of  Chaddleworth,  near  Lambortrne,  there 
was  an  hermitage  in  very  early  times.  In  the  year 
Il60  a  priory  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Aws4in  was  founded  upon  the  spot  where  the 
hermitage  had  stood,  by  Ralph  de  Chaddleworth, 
who  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St.  Margaret. 
This  priory  was  afterwards  called  Pogh'll,  and  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  was  endowed  with  501.  per 
amiurn.  It  was  one  of  the  smaller  monasteries  dis- 
solved by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  annual  value 
was  then  711. 10s.  7d. 

From  Chaddleworth  we  continue  our  route 
through  Farnborough,  without  meeting  with  any 
remarkable  object  of  curiosity. 

L  About 
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About  three  miles  east  from  Farnborough  is  East 
Hsley,  or  Market  Ilsley,  anciently  Hieldesley,  or 
Hildesiey,  in  the  hundred  of  Compton,  a  small 
market  town,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  in  the  centre  of  a  range  of  downs, 
which  extend  across  the  county  from  Aston  to 
Wantage. 

The  market  is  on  Wednesdays,  and  tkere  are 
two  fairs  on  the  days  mentioned  in  our  list.  That 
on  the  26th  August  is  a  large  sheep  fair.  This  town, 
is  indeed  famous  for  its  sheep  market,  which,  next 
to  that  of  the  metropolis,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  England.  It  commences  on  the  Wednes- 
day in  Easter  week  yearly,  and  continues  to  be 
held  every  alternate  Wednesday  till  Midsummer. 
This  market  of  late  years  lias  become  of  the  first 
importance  :  not  less  than  25,000  sheep  having  been 
sometimes  sold  in  one  day.  The  annual  average 
is  upwards  of  250,000  comprising  lambs,  hogs, 
\vethers,  and  ewes.  These  are  principally  bought  by 
the  graziers  coming  from  the  counties  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  who  feed  them  for  the 
London  market. 

At  AVest  Ilsley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
north-west  of  East  Ilsley,  there  are  two  extensive 
breweries,  the  beer  of  which  has  acquired  consider- 
able celebrity, 

About  four  miles  south-east  from  East  Ilsley, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  is  Aldworth  or  Alder,  a 
small  village  of  very  remote  origin.  It  is  supposed 
by  Hearne  to  have  been  a  settlement  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  time  oftakingthe  Norman  survey 
the  manor  of  Aldworth  belonged  to  Theodoric  the 
goldsmith  ;  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  family  of  De  la  Beche,  who  flourished 
here  in  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Edward s. 
The  Mansion-house  was  situated  on  an  eaninence 
near  the  village,  and  in  the  12th  of  Edward  III.  was 
fortified :  not  the  least  remains  of  this  structure 

are 
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ate  no\v  existing  :  its  site  is  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  BecheFarm. 

The  Church  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  has 
become  celebrated  for  its  ancient  monuments, 
These  are  nine  in  number  ;  three  of  them  situated 
on  the  worth  side,  three  on  the  south  side,  and 
some  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  between  the  oc- 
tangular pillars  that  support  the  roof.  The  tombs 
on  the  north  and  south  bides  are  disposed  under  en- 
riched arches,  ornamented  with  pilaster  columns. 
und  pinnacles.  The  effigies  of  six  knights  in  armour, 
elegantly  carved  in  stone,  lie  in  different  positions 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  ;  the  seventh  is  a  per- 
son in  a  common  habit,  the  remaining  two  are  fe- 
males. They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  De  ia 
Beche  family,  and  appear  to  have  been  executed 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  workmanship  is 
remarkably  line  ;  and  the  attitude  and  expression 
of  such  oi  the  figures  as  remain  perfect  exceedingly 
graceful  and  appropriate. 

Ju  the  church-yard  there  is  a  yew  tree  of  im- 
mense size.  The  trunk  measuring  nine  yards  in 
circumference,  at  upwards  of  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  branches  spread  to  a  considerable 
distance  and  rise  to  a  great  height. 

At  Steventon,  about  six  mile?  from  Farnborough, 
there  was  formerly  an  alien  priory  of  black  monks,  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  oi  Bee  IlarLewin  in  Normandy,  to 
which  monastery  the  manor  had  been  given  by 
King  Henry  I.  "it  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster. 

Having  already  described  the  town  of  Abingdon, 
through  which  we  next  pass,  we  shall  proceed  from 
thence  to  Ao;///  or  Laicicnce  Jit/ilmy,  commonly 
called  .K'/ry  Uhil^ey,  a  small  village,  about  a  mile 
before  we  reach  Oxford.  It  appears  to  have  been 
antienrly  called  Hengtstesigge,  from  its  ele- 
vated situation  :  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  defined  by  a  modern  antiquary,  being  "  a  palh- 
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*vay  on  the  side  of  a  hill."  In  the  parish  Church> 
which  is  an  ancient  low  structure,  with  a  single 
doorway  of  Saxon  architecture,  there  is  a  memo- 
rial for  Thomas  Willis,  Gent,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
royal  cause  at  the  siege  of  Oxford,  August  4,  1643- 
On  the  monument  of  William  Finmorc,  of  Saint 
John's  College,  who  died  in  1646,  is  an  epitaph  wkU. 
this  quaint  beginning:  "Reader,  look  to  thy  feet : 
honest  and  loyal  men  are  flee  ping  under  them.  Here 
lies,  &c."  IntUe  church-yard  is  an  ancient  cross,  witli 
a  tall  fluted  shaft.  By  a  charter  granted  in  tlu? 
Year  955,  by  King  Edvvy,  both  Ferry  Hinksey  and 
&outh  Hinksey,  were  given  to  the  abbey  at  Abing- 
don,  .though  neither  of  their  names  are  mentioned 
in  Doomsday.  John  Piers,  archbishop  of  York, 
was  a  native  of  South  Hinksey. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Oxford  is 
Wit/tarn  or  Wight  ham,  in  the  hundred  of  Hornier,  a. 
small  decayed  village,  where  in  ancient  times  there 
was  a  nunnery,  originally  founded  at  Abingdon  by 
the  sister  of  King  Ceadwall,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved hither.  It  was  desertetl  by  the  nuns  during 
the  war  between  Otfa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
Kiuewulf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  inconsequence 
of  a  castle  having  been  built  at  Withara.  The  nun- 
nery was  never  afterwards  inhabited. 

The  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  th<* 
summit  of -which  the  vestiges  of  the  castle  above- 
mentioned  are  still  to  be  discovered.  The  battle, 
through  which  Oi'fe  became  master  of  this  fortress, 
appears  to  have  been  fought  at  a  place  called  S.md- 
neld,  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  according  to 
Hearne,  in  his  Liber  Niger,  armour,  swords,  and 
human  bones,  have  been  found. 

Wit  ham  Church  is  a  small  building,  with  a  board- 
ed roof,  supported  by  three  wooden  arches.  Against 
tbe  wall  on  each  side  the  nave  is  a  series  of  gro- 
tesque ornaments  in  stone,  resembling  human  heads, 

•witli 
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with   caps  similar  to  these  worn  by  canons  regular 
of  the  order  of  .St.  Augustine. 

In  the  north  window,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  an-  the  portraits  of  Edward  II.  and  his 
Queen,  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
some  pilgrims,  when  travelling  to  the  monarch's 
shrine  at  Gloucester.  '(  he  king  is  represented  with 
a  curled  beard,  the  hair  divided  and  hanging  on 
each  side  the  chin.  Each  is  covered  with  an  open* 
erown  fleury. 

In  this  village  is  an  ancient  mansion,  belonging 
to  the  Karl  of  Abingdon,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  by  bir  Richard  Harcourt,  soon  after  he 
became  possessed  of  the  manor.  It  is  a  stone  fa- 
bric within  a  moat.  It  lias  an  embattled  tower 
in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  two  octangular 
turrets.  The  hall  remains  in  its  original  state,  and 
the  vestiges  of  its  former  splendor  are  still  appar- 
rent 

Adjoining  to  the  parish  of  Witham  is  Sdicourt  or 
Srckuurth,  formerly  a  large  town,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  History  of  Kid- 
clingtcn,  abounded  with  inns  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  and  once  maintained  the  Roman  army. 
k  at  present  consist?  of  but  five  houses.  The  foun- 
dations and  other  remains  of  its  buildings  may  how- 
ever still  be  discovered  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
•which  separated  the  territories  of  the  Attrebatii 
and  Dobuui ;  and  at  low  water  the  fragments  of 
a  bridge  crossing  the  stream  to  Binsev  are  very  visi- 
ble. 

About  three  miles  south  of  William  is  the  village 
of  CUAIXOR,  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  over  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Gloucester.  The  manor  belonged,  from  a  very 
early  period,  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon. 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  occupationofthis 
estate  with  the  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
lo  Thomas  Peuttcost,  alias  Rowland,  the  last  abbot, 
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for  life.  After  his  death  it  became  the  seat  of  An- 
thony Forster,  Esq.  who  lies  buried  in  Ciunnor 
Church.  His  epitaph  represents  him  to  have  been 
a  very  amiable  man,  very  learned,  a  great  musician, 
builder,  and  planter.  He  has,  however,  been  ac- 
cused of  having  been  accessary  to  (he  murder  of 
the  Countess  of  Leicester  at  his  own  house  at  Cum- 
ner,-  where  she  was  sent  for  that  purpose  by  her 
husband,  Sir  Richard  Verney,  one  of  the  "Earl's 
retainers,  was  the  chief  a^ent  in  this  horrid  business.  >v 

Part  of  the  old  mansion  is  fitted  up  as  a  farm-house, 
the  shell  of  the  residue  is  nearly  entire,  it  is  a  large 
monastic  building,  with  a  quadrangular  court  inth,e 
centre.  A  chamber  is  still  shewn  called  the  Dud- 
ley Chamber,  where  the  countess  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  afterwards  thrown  down  stairs, 
to  make  it  appear  her  death  was  accidental.  She 
was  buried  at  Cuninor,  but  her  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford.  One  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder  being  afterwards  appre- 
hended for  a  different  crime  confessed  this,  and 
was  privately  destroyed.  Sir  Richard  Verney  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  about  the  same  time  iii  a  de- 
plorable manner. 

In  the  south  transept  of  Cumnor  Church  are  two 
ancient  tombs  supposed  to  be  those  of  two  abbots 
of  Abingdon.  It  contains  also  the  monument  of  An- 
thony Forster  before  mentioned,  and  a  memorial  for 
Dr.  Benjamin  Buckler,  editor  of  the  Stemmata 
Chicheleiaua,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  the  church-yard  is  the 
tomb  of  Richard  Brown,  a  shepherd,  aged  109. 

The  parishioners  who  pay  vicarial  tithes  have  a 
custom  of  repairing  immediately  after  prayers  on 
Christmas-day,  to  the  vicarage  house,  claiming  to 
be  there  entertained  with  four  bushels  of  malt 
brewed  into  ale,  two  bushels  of  wheat  made  into 
bread,  and  half  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese  ;  what 

may. 
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may  l>e  loft,   is  the  next  morning,   alter  divine  ser- 
vice, given  to  the  poor. 

Lon "north,  about  three  miles  south-east  from 
Cuinnor,  was  the  native  place  of  John  Fell,  a  learned 
divine;  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
June.  1625.  lie  received  his  first  education  at  the 
five-school  of  Tame,  in  Oxfordshire,  after  which  he 
wa*  placed  in  Christ-Church  College,  Oxford,  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  where  he  soon  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  all  sorts  of  literature  ;  par- 
ticularly the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  the 
Christian  fathers  of  the  four  centuries. 

When  King  Charles  I.  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Oxford,  many  of  the  students  took  up  arms 
for  the  royal  cause,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Fell, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign. 

In  164s  having  taken  his  decree  in  the  arts,  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  University,  with  many  others 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  then  government, 
upon  which  he  was  entertained  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
WilHs,  till  the  Restoration  in  HJb'O,  when  he  was 
appointed  prebendary  of  Chichester,  and  soon  after 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ-Church,  where 
lie  remained  several  years.  The  principal  part  of 
liis  time  was  spent  in  repairing  his  college,  and  en- 
couraging learning  ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  up 
almost  the  whole  of  his  salary. 

Burnet  gives  him  a  most  excellent  character. 
He  says  his  piety  as  a  Christian  was  equal  to  his 
abilities  as  a  scholar  ;  and  adds,  that  some  time  be- 
fore his  death,  being  wearied  out  with  study,  he  lost 
entirely  the  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  be 
came,  as  it  were  a  child :  an  affecting  consideration  for 
those  who  boast  either  of  natural  or  acquired  abilities. 

He  died  in  the  year  1()86,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Divinity  Chapel,  near  the  choir  of  Christ-Church. 

At  "CiiARNEV,   a  large  hamlet   in  the    parish  of 
Lougworth,  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture. 
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lecture.  The  manor  of  Charney  was  anciently  part  of 

the  possessions  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon. 

Journey  from  Heading  to  Windsor ;   through 

Wokinghuw. 

We  meet  with  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
fcrrest  the  attention  of  the  curious,  previous  to  our 
arrival  at 

WOKINGHAM, 

Or  Oakingham,  about  seven  miles  from  Heading. 
This  is  a  large  market  town,  in  the  hundred  of 
Sunning,  situated  on  the  edge  of  \Vindsor  Forest, 
partly  in  Berkshire,  and  partly  in  an  innilated  part 
of  VVUtshire,  before  mentioned.  It  consists  of  se- 
veral streets,  which  meeting  in  the  centre,  form  a 
spacious  area,  in  which  the  market  house  is  situated. 
Over  the  market  house,  which  is  an  ancient  timber 
building,  is  the  Town  Hall,  wherein  the  public  busi- 
ness is  transacted. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  an  alder- 
man, eleven  capital  burgesses,  a  high  steward,  a  re- 
corder, and  a  town-clerk. 

The  market  is  on  Tuesdays,  and  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  abundant  supply  of  poultry,  whicil 
however  is  soon  bought  up  by  the  London  higlers. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  population 
act,  there  were  in  the  year  1801,  13SO  inhabitants 
in  this  town,  who  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
throwing  silk,  sorting  wool,  making  shoes,  gauze,  &c. 
The  Church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  structure, 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  inside  of  its  walls  is  principally  chalk, 
the  outside  is  composed  of  flints  and  rough  grout 
work.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  to  the  me- 
mory of  Thomas  Goodwin,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  was  born  in' this  town  in  1517,  it  has  an 
epitaph,  which  was  written  by  his  son  Francis  God- 
win, bishop  of  Hereford,  the  learned  author  of 
"  De  Prasulibus  Anglia  Com/nentarius,"  informing 
us  that  he  died  of  an  ague  in  1590,  at  his  native 
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toxvn,  whither  he  had  removed  by  the  advice  • 
Iiis  physicians. 

Many  legacies  and  charitable  donations  have  been 
given  to  this  town.  Archbishop  Laud  gave  some 
lee-farm  rents,  which  produced  about  4ol.  per  an- 
num, which  every  third  year  is  divided  between 
three  poor  maidens  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  natives 
of  the  town,  and  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  have  served  the  same  master  or  mistrees  for 
three  years  together  :  the  other  years  the  income 
is  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  poor  boys. 

Dr.  Charles  Palmer  bequeathed  201.  yeaily  to- 
wards educating  twenty  poor  boys,  and  qualifying 
them  for  apprentices  to  mechanic  trades.  A  school 
f.>r  twelve  girls,  called  the  Maiden,  was  founded 
iu  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Martha  Palmer, 
who  died  in  1723.  The  children  are  directed  to 
call  each  other  sister,  and  to  be  taught  to  read, 
work,  spin,  &c.  George  Staverton  in  166 1  left  a 
house,  now  producing  twelve  guineas  per  annum, 
lor  the  purpose  of  buying  a  bull,  to  be  baited  and 
killed  at  Christmas :  the  meat  to  be  given  to  the 
-  poor,  the  ollal,  hide,  &c.  to  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
duce to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  poor  children. 

•Thomas  Goodwin,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Ocking- 
hain,  in  the  year  1517.  He  was  first  educated  in 
the  free  school  of  this  town,  from  whence  he.  was 
r  -moved  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  hav- 
ing taken  his  degrees  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
iuul  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  ChristVChurch,  Oxford  ;  but 
hnvinjr  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the.  reformers,  he 
•u  as  obliged  to  resign  hU  deanery  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  during  which  time  he  supported  him- 
self by  following  the  practice  of  physic. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  church  preferments,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  during  that  reign. 

Her 
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Her  majesty  appointed  him  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ;  and"  this  office  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1590,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  curious  student  in  Jewish  antiquities, 
having  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  lie  like- 
wise published  a  catalogue  of  all  the  bishops  of 
England,  prior  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

At  Lucklcy  or  Locker  leg  Green,  in  the  parish  of 
Oakingham,  there  is  an  hospital  for  sixteen  pen- 
sioners, founded  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Henry 
Lucas,  Esq.  who  died  in  1663.  The  pensioners 
are  allowed  fourteen  pounds  per  annum,  and  are 
chosen  alternately  by  sixteen  parishes  in  Berkshire, 
and  the  like  Dumber  in  Surrey.  There  is  a  chap- 
lain, who  has  apartments  in  the  hospital,  and  a  sa- 
lary of  701.  per  annum.  The  original  bequest  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  7,0001.  of  which  nearly 
2,5001.  was  laid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings  and  the  residue  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  in  Bedfordshire.  The  draper's  company  of 
London  act  as  trustees  for  this  charity. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  hospital  is  Luc  fairy 
House,  the  seat  of  diaries  Fyshe  Palmer,  Esq. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  south-east  oi  Oak- 
.kingham,  near  East  Hamstead  Park,  there  is  a  large 
irregular  fortification  called  CAESAR'S  CAMP,  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch.  At  no  great  distance  from  this  camp 
is  a  raised  road,  nearly  90  feet  wide,  vulgarly 
called  the  Devil's  Highway,  with  a  trench  on  each 
side,  running  east  and  west. 

East  Humpstead  Park  was  for  a  long  time  a  royal 
residence.  Richard  II.  went  thither  to  recreate 
himself  with  hunting  in  August  1381.  In  1531 
Catherine,  the  first  Qu-een  ot'  Henry  VIII.  was  at 
£ast  Hampstead  Park,  when  the  king  sent  some 
of  the  lords  of  his  council  to  persuade  her  to  con- 
sent to  a  divorce.  Kh*g  James  1.  resided  here  in 
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I'-C^  ami  Ith23.      The   manor  and  park  are  now  the 
property  of  the  marchioness  of  Downshire. 

•Utti/it/i/,  about  three  miles  from  Wokingham,  on 
the  left  of  our  road,  is  a  pleasant  village,  surrounded 
with  elegant  scats,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
tract  called  the  Royal  Hunt  in  Windsor  Forest. 
Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated  poet,  spent  the  early 
ipart  of  his  life  in  this  village.  It  has  been  said  that 
ae  was  born  here  ;  but  Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  rector, 
ascertained  that  he  did  not  come  to  liinfield  un- 
til he  was  six  years  of  age.  The  site  of  Mr.  Pope's 
house  is  now  the  residence  of  Thomas  Neate,  Esq. 

'  There  a;  e  several  elegant  villas  in  this  place  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  its  vicinity  to  Windsor,  and 
ready  access  to  the  metropolis,  having  been  strong 
inducements  to  persons  of  fortune  to  iix  themselves 
hi  so  desireable  a  spot.  The  most  conspicuous 

of  these  villas   is  that  of  Onesiphorus  Elliot  Elliot, 

E* 
sq. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  parish  Church 
there  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Vernon,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet  at  the 
taking  of  Pondicherry,  and  died  in  17y4  ;  and  ano- 
ther to  the  memory  ofJhe  celebrated  female  histo- 
rian Catherine  Macauly  Graham,  who  died  at 
ISinficUl  in  17',M. 

The  parish  of  Warfield,  through  which  we  next 
pass,  presents  nothing  particularly  interesting  to  the 
antiquary.  In  the  parish  Church  are  several  monu- 
ments ot  the  Stavertons,  who  anciently  possessed 
t.states  in  this  paiish.  At  New  Brackm  1  a  hamlet 
in  this  pari>h,  there  are  three  annual  lairs,  on  the 
days  mentioned  in  our  list. 

In  the  parish  Church  of  Winkfuld,  two  miles 
from  Wariield,  there  is  a  tablet,  with  t!u-  liiiiire, 
engraved  on  brass,  of  an  aged  man  distributing 
bread  to  the  poor,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Mounta- 
gne,  yeoman  of  the  guards,  who  died  in  H>30,aged 

jjii3et\-iwo; 
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ninety-two  ;   and  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Wise,  mas- 
ter mason  of  England,   1685. 

The  Earl  of  Ranehgh,  in  1710,  built  a  free  school 
for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  under   the  same 
roof,  oa  Winkfield  Plain,  and  endowed  them  with 
the  manor  of  Kelleagh  in  Ireland,  and  other  estates. 
Thomas   Maule,  Esq.  in  1715,  gave  2001.  to  these 
schools,  which  was   laid  out  in  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Winkfield.      Mr.  Hatch,  who  had  received  his 
education  at  the  school,  gave  about  the  year  1780, 
the  sum  of  5001.  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  advantages  he  had  himself  received. 

In  this  parish  is  Cranbourn  Lodge,  erected  by 
Richard  Earl  of  Kanelagh,  paymaster  of  the  forces 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  if.  and  since  occupied 
successively  by  Charles  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  his  majesty's  uncle,  and  by 
his  late  brother  the  Duke  of  York  ;  it  is  now  th'e 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  lodge  is  most 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  an  extensive  prospect, 
over  a  fine  plain  country.  In  a  spacious  cham- 
ber in  the  house  are  painted  and  regularly  ranged 
in  large  pannels,  the  military  dresses  of  the  differ- 
ent corps  in  the  armies  of  Europe. 

Fern  Hill,  the  seat  of  Francis  Knollys,  Esq.  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  eminence.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  General  Clayton,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Deftingen  in  1743. 

The  other  principal  seats  in  this  parish  are  Wink- 
field   Place,  the  property  of  Stanlake  Balson,  Esq. 
Winkfield  Park,   the  property  of  Thomas  Bingley, 
Esq.   and  Lovell  Hill,  the  seat  of  Charles  Shani, 
Esq.  Saint  Leonard's  Hill,  the  seat  of  General  Har- 
court,  in  the  parish  of  Clewer,  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  Cranbourn  Lodge,  and  requires  a  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  delightful  situation,  and  the 
large  plantation  of  oak  and  beech,  which  here  form 
a  most  agreeable  variety.     The  mansion  is  situated 

» 

pn  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was  first  begun  by 
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the  Dutclicss  ot  Gloucester,  when  Countess  of  Wal-» 
grave,  and  greatly  improved  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke,  and  then  called  Gloucester 
Lodge.  It  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor, 
about  the  year  1781.  The  house  is  elegant,  and 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  river 
Thames,  and  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  a  pleasing  villa,  equally 
beautiful  in  its  situation  and  large  plantations,  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
until  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  an 
appendage  or  farm  to  Gloucester  Lodge. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Clewer  are  some  indiffer- 
ent verses  on  a  brass  plate,  commemorating  Martin 
Expence,  a  famous  archer,  who  shot  a  match 
against  one  hundred  men,  near  Bray. 

In  Sunninghill  parish,  about  six  miles  south 
from  Windsor,  is  Sunninghill  Park,  now  the  seat  of 
Jeremiah  Crutchley,  Esq.  [t  was  formerly  part  of 
the  royal  demesne,  and  inclosed  by  Charlvs  I.  who 
grantee!  it  to  the  family  of  Carew. 

In  the  parish  Church  is  a  very  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  square  pillar,  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel,  commemorating  the  decease  of  Ltvingus, 
a  priest. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  called 
Sunninjr-wrlls,  adjoining  to  which  is  a  room,  where 
public  breakfasts  are  occasionally^eld.  These  meet- 
ings were  formerly  more  frequent  and  better  at- 
tended  than  they  are  at  present. 

On  a  hill  near  the  race  ground,  about  a  mile  from 
Sunninghill- wells,  on  Ascot  Heath,  are  four  bar- 
rows. They  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  to  Oakingkam ;  the  nearest  not  above  300 
yards  from  the  road.  They  sfand  south-east  by 
south  of  each  othrr.  The  trenches  round  the  large 
barrows  or  hillocks  are  about  12  feet  wide,  and  two 
deep  :  from  the  middle  of  the  trenches  to  the  cen- 
tres of  the  tops  is  about  47  teet ;  from  the  outside 
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of  the  trenches  to  the  feet  of  the  lesser  hil- 
locks about  45  feet,  and  the  hillocks,  which  have 
no  trenches  round  them,  are  quite  flat  at  the  top  ; 
not  above  three  feet  high  and  are  about  40  feet  over* 

WINDSOR. 

This  place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  its 
•winding  shore,  on  the  south  side  of  the/Thames. 
The  Saxon  name  was  Wind/esora,  which  in  their 
language  expressed  winding  shore,  and  this  place 
was  called  Windleshora  in  a  chatter  granted  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  wherein  it  was  granted  with 
various  other  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Peter 
Westminster.  William  the  Conqueror,  however, 
being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
procured  a  surrender  of  it,  in  exchange  for 
some  lands  in  Essex,  and  here  built  himself  a  hunt- 
ing house. 

Windsor,  with  the  adjacent  country,  is  supposed 
by  Camden  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Bibroci, 
before  mentioned  and  he  observes  that  Bray  the 
name  of  the  hundred,  very  much  favours  this 
opinion,  because  Bribracte  in  Prance  has  suffered 
the  same  contraction,  and  is  now  called  Bray.  Wind- 
sor is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ponies  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  the 
principal  street  looks  southward  over  a  long  and 
spacious  valley,  chequered  with  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  interspersed  with  groves,  and  watered 
by  the  Thames,  which  glides  through  the  prospect 
in  a  transfluent  and  gentle  stream;  and  fetching 
many  windings  seems  to  linger  delighted  on  its  way. 
On  the  other  side  the  country  swells  into  hills,  which 
are  neither  craggy  nor  high,  but  rise  with  a  gradual 
ascent,  that  is  covered  with  perpetual  verdure 
where  it  is  not  adorned  with  trees. 

Windsor  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  appei- 
lative  Nerr,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  but  of  higher  antiquity, 

about 
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about  two  miles  distant.  1  he  origin  of  the  town 
we  are  describing  seems  to  be  connected  with  its 
castle.  ]t  was  first  incorporated  by  King  Edward  1. 
who  invested  the  inhabitants  with  several  privileges, 
which  were  continued  and  enlarged  by  succeeding 
monarch*.  The  town  had  also  a  charter  from  Jameil. 
and  alter  the  Restoration  obtained  another  from 
Charles  II.  which  was  superseded  by  his  successor, 
but  restored  at  the  Revolution,  and  has  ever  since 
been  referred  to  in  the  municipal  government  of  the 
town. 

'Hie  corporation  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  brethren  ;  ten  of  whom  are  denominated 
aldermen;  the  remainder  benchers  and  burges-r-. 
The  mayor  and  justice  are  annually  chosen  from  tlie 
aldermen  ;  and  on  the  same  day  two  bailiffs  are 
elected  from  the  burgesses ;  besides  these  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  &c.  are.  empowered  to  chusc  a 
high  steward,  town-clerk,  and  other  subordinate 
oliicers. 

\Vindsorsent  members  to  parliament  iu  the  30th 
year  of  Edward  1.  arid  again  iu  the  seventli  of 
Edward  11.  from  that  time  till  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Henry  VI.  we  meet  with  no  return  :  but  since  that 
period  it  has  been  regularly  represented.  The 
right  of  election  was  originally  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion, but  this  privilege  being  occasionally  contested, 
in  !()<)()  the  liberty  of  voting  was  extended  to  all 
the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  number 
of  voters  amount  to  about  'J80. 

Under  the  charter  of  Ed  waul  I.  dated  1276, 
NN  indsor  was  for  some  time  the  county  town  ;  it 
being  thereby  granted  that  the  justices  itinerant  for 
the  county  of  Berks  -hould  hold  iheir  assixes  at 
AN' indsor,  and  the  comity  gaol,  which  had  before 
tin  11  been  at  \Vallinglord,  should  he  removed  thi- 
ther ;  but  this  alteration  being  found  very  inconve- 
nient, the  gaol  was,  in  131-i,  removed  to  Reading. 

The   to\sn  consists  of  six  principal   streets,    and 
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several  inferior  ones.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  are  in  general  well  built.  According  to 
the  returns  under  the  population  act  in  ItfOl,  there 
were  then  540  houses  in  this  town,  and  3122  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  fabric,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Jt  contains  several 
handsome  monuments.  That  of  James  Pagett,  Esq. 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  died.in  1588, 
:has  busts  of  himself  and  his  Lady  Nazareth,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Harris,  of  Reading.  The  monument 
of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Reeve,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  resided  at  VVindsor, 
and  died  in  173o,  was  erected  at  the  expence  of 
Dr.  Mead.  It  is  adorned  with  busts  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  Lady,  by  Scheemaker  ;  the  monu- 
ment of  Top  ham  Foot,  Esq.  who  died  in  1712,  is 
adorned  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased  by  the  same 
artist. 

The  Guildhall  is  a  magnificent  building,  sup- 
ported with  columns  and  arches  of  Portland  stone. 
The  room  wherein  the  corporation  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient. It  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  England,  from  James  the  First  to  Queen 
Anne ;  and  also  with  those  of  George  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Prince  Rupert,  Archbishop  Laud,  &rc. 
In  a  niche,  on  the  north  side  of  this  structure,  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Ann,  dressed  in  »her  royal  robes, 
and  supporting  the  globe  and  sceptre.  Beneath  in 
the  frieze  of  the  entablature  of  the  lesser  columns 
and  arches  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  ert'ect  : 
"Erected  in  the  6th  year  of  her  reign, 

nor, 

"  Sculptor  !  thy  art  is  vain  :  it  cannot  trace 
The  semblance  of  the  matchless  Anna's  grace; 
Thou  may'st  as  soon  to  high  Olympus  rly, 
And  carve  the  model  of  some  deity." 

8.  Chapman.  Mayor. 
This 
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This  was  executed  at  the  charge  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  gratithde  to  the  Queen,  who  always  resided 
at  Windsor  during  the  summer.  In  another  niche, 
on  the  south  side,  i*the  statue  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  her  majesty's  consort,  in  a  Roman 
military  habit,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in 
the  year  1713. 

In  the  year  ITO^  a  neat  Free  School  was  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  for  thirty  boys  and 
twenty  girls,  who  are  cloathed  and  educated,  part- 
ly by  subscription,  and  partly  by  the  income  arising 
from  several  legacies. 

In  the  year  1503,  J.  Thomson  and  W.  Hun- 
tred,  chaplain  ;  and  J.  Combe,  gent,  founded  an 
hospital  in  Sheet  Street,  for  eight  poor  men  and 
women,  which  in  1510  was  endowed  by  Thomas 
Brotherton,  alias  Hunt,  and  since  by  Richard  Gallis. 
The  revenue  of  this  almshouse  at  present  amounts 
to  351.  per  annum.  The  pensioners,  who  are  now 
twelve  in  number,  receive  each  10s.  per  quarter. 

Near  the  Pitfields  are  four  other  almshouses, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Richard  Reeve,  gent,  in 
1676  ;  the  poor  in  these  houses  receive  fifty  shillings 
per  annum  each. 

There  is  another  almshouse  in  Park  Street,  with- 
out endowment,  for  twelve  poor  men,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish. 

Archbishop  Laud  gave  501.  per  annum  to  the 
parish  of  Windsor,  to  be  employed  two  following 
years  in  apprenticing  poor  boys,  and  every  third 
year  in  giving  marriage  portions  to  poor  maidens  of 
the  town  of  Windsor.  This  charity  was  augmented  by 
the  bequest  of  10001.  from  Theodore  Randue,  Esq. 
arid  his  executors,  by  virtue  of  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  them,  added  a  further  sum  of  2501.  with 
•which  joint  sum  an  estate  was  purchased,  out  of  the 
rents  of  which  501.  per  annum  is  thus  disposed  of; 
ten  pounds  each,  two  following  yeyirs  to  rive  poor 
boys,  who  bave  been  apprenticed  by  Archbishop 
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Laud's  charity  and  duly  served  their  appren- 
ticeships ;  and  every  third  year  the  same  sum  to 
three  maidens  born  in  Windsor,  that  have  faith- 
fully lived  in  one  service  during  three  whole  years. 

In  1730,  Mrs.  Barbara  Jordan,  gave  11.  per  annum 
each  to  three  old  maids,  not  receiving  alms.  In 
1732,  Mrs.  Arabella  Reeve,  gave  the  interest  of 
5001.  to  six  poor  widows,  lame  or  blind,  being 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  New  Windsor. 

There  are  several  other  charities  belonging  to  the 
parish,  and  the  overseers  receive  1201.  per  annum 
from  the  crown,  by  royal  grant,  in  lieu  of  waste 
lands  at  various  times  enclosed  in  the  parks. 

An  hospital  for  sick  soldiers,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  40  men,  was  erected  at  Windsor,  in 
the  year  1784.  There  are  barracks  near  the  town 
for  650  infantry,  and  220  cavalry,  including  officer* 
horses. 

The  principal  boast  of  the  town  of  Windsor  is  its 
ancient  and  beautiful  Castle,  originally  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  soon  after  his  being  settled 
on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  on  account  of  its 
healthful  and  pleasant  situation,  and  probably  no 
less  as  a  place  of  security  and  strength  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  It  was  greatly  improved  by  hU 
son  Henry  I.  who  added  many  buildings,  and  sur- 
rounded the  whole  with  a  strong  wall  for  its  greater 
strength  and  beauty.  In  1105  this  monarch  certain- 
ly kept  his  Christmas  here,  and  his  Easter  in  I  107. 
He  at  length  removed  his  court  to  New  Windsor, 
and  for  the  first  time,  kept  the  festival  of  Whitsun- 
tide at  Windsor  Castle  in  1110.  Henry  II.  held  a 
council  here  in  1170,  and  King  John  during  his 
contest  with  the  barons,  made  it  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. Our  great  King  Edward  III.  was  born  here* 
This  prince  caused  the  ancient  building  to  be 
entirely  taken  down,  inclosed  the  whole  with  a 
strong  wall  or  rampart  of  stone,  and  erected  the" 
present  stately  castle,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  ; 

and 
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and  here  also  he  instituted  and  established  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  garter, 

William  of  WicKham,  afterwards  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  principally  employed  by  Edward 
III.  in  building  this  castle,  upon  its  completion 
caused  to  be  cut  upon  one  of  the  towers,  this  ambi 
guous  sentence,  "  THIS  MADE  WICKHAM,"  which 
was  reported  to  the  king,  as  it  that  bishop  assumed 
to  himself  the  honour  of  building  this  royal  castle. — 
And  had  not  the  prelate,  by  a  ready  address, 
assured  his  royal  master,  that  he  intended  no  mean- 
ing derogatory  to  his  sovereign,  but  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  tais  building  had  made  him  great  in 
the  favour  of  his  prince,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
present  high  station,  he  had  most  probably  falleil 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  monarch  by  tiu-J 
inscription,  which  possibly  in  time  might  have 
occasioned  a  double  interpretation. 

Great  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  within 
the  castle,  in  succeeding  times  by  several  monardis, 
in  particular  by  Henry  II.  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII. 
andVlll.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  11."  who, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  entirely  repaired  the  i 
tie,  and  restored  its  ancient  state  and  splendour, 
from  the  bad  ejects  of  plunder  and  rapine  in  the 
preceding  times  of  national  disorder. 

That  Windsor  owes  much  lo  this  prince  is  certain. 
!!••  kept  his  Court  here  must  part  ot  his  reign  in  the 
summer  season,  a;.d  spared  no  exp;  r.ee  to  render 
tiiis  princely  custle  worthy  the  royal  residence  J 
the  face  of  the  upper  court  wa-t  en  irel\  changed, 
and  broil  G[h*  into  its  present  order  .sn;l  beauty  ;  the; 
.royal  lodgings  were  richly  furnished,  the  wind'  u  < 
enlarged,  and  made  regu'ar;  a  laru,e  nuua/in  •  of 
arms  was  disposed  in  beautiful  order,  and  the  several 
apartments  were  adouied  and  decorated  by  large 
and  beautiful  paintings. 

King  Charles  II.  left  little  to  b.>  done  to  thi>  cattle, 
CJCQCpt  pointing  ;  wliidi  was   carried  on  by  his  stic- 
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cessors  James  II.  and  "William  HI.  in   whose  reign 
the  whole  was  completed.     The  former  of  these  last- 
mentioned   princes,  during   his    residence    at    this 
palace,  gave  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  his  subjects, 
on  July  3,  1687,  by   the  public  entry  of  a   nuncio 
from  the  Tope.     But  the   prince   had  the  morfikca- 
tion  to  see,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  with   much   state   and    outward    shew, 
rather  than    entertain,   the  whole   procession   gave 
offence  to  a  people  too  sensible  to  be  deluded  by  the 
idle  parade   of  popish  pageantry.      His   grace    the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  then  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  in 
waiting  at    court,  refused  to   introduce  the   popish 
ambassador  to  his  audience,  chusing  rather  to   incur 
his  sovereign's  displeasure,  than  perform  a  task  not 
sailed  to  his  high  rank,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the   kingdom.     Several    additions    were  made  by 
Queen  Anne  to  this  castle,   particularly  the  flight  of 
steps  on  the  east  side  of  the  terrace  ;  the  necessary- 
repairs  of  the  castle  and  the  royal  apartments  were 
always  continued  in  the  reigns  of  their  late  Majesties 
George  the  First  and  Second,  though  the  court  sel- 
dom   resided    at    Windsor.      But    the     principal 
improvements  have   been  effected  by  his  present 
Majesty,  whose  munificent  plans    for  the  embellish- 
ment of  this  structure  have  far  exceeded  the  designs 
of  his    predecessors.      His  Majesty    has    recently 
removed  his  residence  from  the    Queen's  Lodge  to 
the  Castle.      The   improvements    have  been  made 
under  the  superintendance  of  James   Wyatt,   Esq. 
surveyor  general  of  his  Majesty's  works,  and  consist 
chiefly  in  the  restoration  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  those  parts  of  the  building  that  had  been  moder- 
nized in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.     The  grand  stair- 
case, which  has  lately  been  completed,  is  very  mag- 
nificent ;  the  roof  and  lanthorn  are  highly  enriched 
with  gothic  tracery  ;    the  chapel  of  the  castle,  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildiug>  are  about  to  be  fitted  up 
m  the  same  stile. 
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The  castle  is  divided  into  two  courts  or  wards, 
with  a  large  keep  round  tower  between  them,  cal- 
led the  middle  ward,  built  on  a  lofty  aritii  cial 
mount,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  ward  by  a  strong  wall  and 
draw-bridge.  The  ascent  to  the  upper  apartments 
is  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps,  guarded  b>  a  can- 
don,  planted  at  the  top,  and  levelled  at  UK-  entrance. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  occupies  upward*  of 
twelre  acres  of  ground.  As  a  place  of  military 
strength,  however,  it  is  no  longer  important :  the 
curtain  of  the  tower,  upon  which  are  seventeen 
pieces  of  cannon,  being  the  only  battery  now  in  the 
castle. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  most  noble  terrace, 
faced  on  all  sides  by  a  solid  rampart  of  free-stone,, 
with  beautiful  and  easy  slopes  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  part  of  the  park  underneath.  This  terrace  is 
•with  justice  esteemed  the  most  magnificent  walk  in 
Europe,  both  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  gran- 
deur of  the  building,  and  the  fine  and  extensive 
prospect  over  the  river  Thames  and  the  adjacent 
country  on  every  side,  where  nature  and  art  vie 
together  in  rendering  the  whole  complete.  The 
upper  court  or  yard  is  a  spacious  regular  square, 
and  contains  on  the  north  side  the  state  apartments, 
and  the  Chapel  and  Hall  of  St.  George.  The  east 
and  south  sides,  have  been  lately  lilted  up  for  the 
residence  of  their  Majesties  and  tiie  royal  family. — 
In  the  area  or  middle  of  this  court  is  erected  a 
noble  equestrian  statue  in  copper  of  Charles  the 
Second  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  Caesar,  on  a  statuary 
marble  pedestal,  curiously  carved  in  basso  relievo, 
with  various  kinds  of  fruit,  fish,  shipping,  and  other 
ornaments,  to  great  perfection.  Beneath  the  statue 
is  a  curious  hydraulic  engine,  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  appointed  master  mcchu- 
nicorum  to  the  above  monarch  in  16SL 

The  keep  or  round  tower,  which  forms  the  west 

side 
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side  of  the  upper  court,  is  the  apartment  of  the 
constable  or  governor,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mount  ;  the 
ascent  into  these  lodgings  is  by  a  flight  of  large 
stone  steps  ;  the  apartments  are  noble,  and  here  is  a 
guard-room,  or  magazine  of  arms,  for  the  greater 
state  of  this  officer,  who  has  the  entire  government 
ot  the  castle,  and  who-e  office  is  of  great  antiquity,, 
honour,  and  power.  This  mount  is  neatly  laid  out 
in  sloping  walks  round  the  hill,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
lower  court  is  larger  than  tiie  upper,,  and  may  be 
•said  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  St.  Geo-rge's 
Chapel,  which  stands  in  the  middle. 

On  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  outer  part  of 
this  court,  are  the  houses  of  the  alms  or  poor  knights 
of  Windsor.  On  the  north  or  inner  side  are  the 
several  houses  and  apartments  of  the  dean  ajid 
canons  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  also  of  the  minor 
canons,  clerks,  and  other  officers,  of  this  foundation, 
in  (his  ward  are  also  several  towers  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  when  the  court  is  at  Windsor  ; 
also  to  the  officers  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  viz.  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury chancellor,  and  Garter  king  at  arms  ;  but 
the  tower  of  this  last  officer  is  at  present  in  decay. 

A  company  of  foot-guards  constantly  do  duty  here 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  but  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  constable  or  governor  of  the  castle,  to 
whom  alone  pertains  the  sole  command  of  the  place  or 
garrison  here,  as  also  the  magazine  of  arms,  stores, 
and  houses,  and  who  also  keeps  a  court  of  record  in 
the  castle,  and  is  judge  of  the  pleas  between  parties 
within  the  precinct  of  Windsor  Forest.  The  deputy 
governor  also  has  neat  and  commodious  apartments 
at  the  entrance  of  the  round  tower. 

The  several  foundations  within  the  castle  are  as 
follow  : 

1.  The  Royal  College  of  St.  George,  which  con- 
sists 
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^  of  a  dean,  twelve  canons  or  prebends,  seven 
minor  canons,  eleven  clerks,  one  organist,  one 
verger,  and  tsvo  sacrists. 

'2.  The  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  which 
consists  of  the  sovereign  and  twenty-live  knights 
companions. 

3.  The  Alms  Knights,  who  arc  18  in  number,  vi/. 
13  of  the  royal  foundation,  and  five  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Sir  Peter  le  Maire,  -in  the  reigu  of  King 
James  I. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  are  the  houses  of 
the  dean  and  canons,  which  consist  of  very  pleasant 
and  commodious  apartments.  The  dean's  house 
especially  has  many  large  and  spacious  rooms  ;  ami 
in  the  hall  next  the  cloisters  are  the  arms  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter  blazoned,  and  ranged  in  pro- 
per order,  according  to  their  installation.  Th«.- 
houses  of  the  poor  knights  are  on  the  south  and  \\v<t 
sides  of  the  lower  court,  in  the  manner,  as  Camden 
says,  of  the  Grecian  Prvtaneum,  or  residence  of 
those  that  had  deserved  well  of  iheir  country,  by  a 
life  iipeiit  in  war,  or  in  the  sevvice  of  the  crown, 
which  was  the  intention  of  the  royal  and  warlike 
founder,  King  Edward  III.  though  of  late,  and  in 
time  of  peace,  not  much  attended  to. 

The  u^ual  entrance  into  the  royal  apartments, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  is  from  tlir 
upper  court  or  ward,  through  a  handsome  vestibule, 
supported  by  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  some- 
antique  brass  bustos  in  the  several  niches  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  a  Roman  vestal,  and  a  slave  in 
the  action  of  picking  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot. 

Tne  great  stair-ease  consists  of  tiiree  flights  of 
sloi>«steps,  containing  twelve  on  each  flight,  secured 
on  tiie  ntrht  hand  by  twisting  iron  balustrades.  Here 
within  the  dome  is  represented  the  story  of  Phae- 
ton petitioning  Apollo  for  leave  to  drive  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun  ;  and  on  the  stair-case,  in  large  com- 
partments, are  the  transformation  of  Phaeton's  sis- 
ters 
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ters  into  poplars,  their  tears  distilling  amber  from  the 
trees  ;  also  the  story  of  Cycnus,  king  of  Liguria, 
\vho  being  inconsolable  for  Phaeton's  death,  was 
transformed  into  a  swan.  Over  this,  and  on  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  ceiling,  supported  by  the  Winds, 
are  represented  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  baskets 
of  flowers,  beautifully  disposed  ;  and  at  each  corner 
are  the  elements  of  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  ex- 
pressed by  cornucopias,  birds,  zephyrs,  flaming  cen- 
sers, water-nymphs,  with  fishes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  representations ;  also  Aurora,  with  her  nymphs 
in  waiting,  giving  water  to  her  horses.  In  proper 
attitudes,  in  several  parts  of  this  staircase,  are  also 
represented  Comedy,  Tragedy,  Epic  Poetry,  Sculp- 
turo,  Painting,  Music  and  other  sciences,  and  the  \vhole 
staircase  is  beautifully  disposed,  and  heightened  wi}h 
gold,  and  has  a  view  to  the  back  stairs,  whereon  is 
painted  the  story  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.  Over 
the  door  is  a  bust  of  Venus,  in  black  marble ;  and 
on  the  front  of  the  staircase  is  an  oval  apeiture, 
adorned  with  the  story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris. 
The  painting  of  the  whole  staircase  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

The 'Queen's  Guard-chamber  is  the  first  apart- 
ment into  which  you  enter.  This  room  is  completely 
furnished  with  lire-arms,  guns,  bayonets,  pikes,  ban- 
deleers,  &rc.  beautifully  ranged  and  disposed  into 
various  forms,  with  the  star  and  garter,  the  royal 
cypher,  and  other  ornaments  intermixed,  cut  in  lime 
wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  armour,  on  horseback, 
by  Dahl;  with  a  view  of  shipping,  by  Vandeveld.  On 
the  ceiling  is  Britannia,  in  the  person  of  Queen  Ca- 
tU  Tine  of  Portugal,  consort  to  Charles  II.  seated  on 
a  globe,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal, 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  their  respec- 
tive symbols,  attended  by  deities,  presenting  their 
se-veral  offerings.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  on 
the  outer  part  of  this  beautiful  representation.  In  dif- 
ferent 
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Cerent  parts  of  the  ceiling  are  Mais,  Venus,  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  other  heathen  deities,  \viih  /epbyrs,  cu- 
pids  and  other  embellishments  properly  disposed. 

In  the  Queens  Pretence  Chamber,  the  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  a  representation  of  Queen  Catherine, 
attended  by  Religion,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
other  Virtues.  L'nd.T  a  curtain  spread  by  Time, 
and  supported  by  Zephyrs,  is  Fame  sounding  the 
happiness  of  Britain  ;  also  Justice  driving  away  Sedi- 
tion, Envy,  and  other  evil  genii.  Among  the  pic- 
tures in  this  room  are  three  of  the  celebrated  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  removed  some  years  since  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  following  portraits  :  King 
Edward  III.  by  Belcamp  ;  King  James  I.  by  Van- 
dyck  ;  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  Belcamp. 

Those  inestimable  productions  of  human  genii 
the  cartoons  of   !•    ,    a.-l,    are    unquestionably   the 
first  pieces  that  me.it  attention  in  the  collection  of 
paintings  in  Windsor  Castle.      They   are  disposed 
in  the  apartments  respectively  entitled  tho  Q 
Pnjis,;  > ;-..•£  CiiAMBKK,  and  the   KING'S  PKKSENCH; 
CHAMJBEK.      The   subjects  represent  the  following 
interesting  events  from  the  New  Testament : 

The  miraculous  Draught  of  Ti-hcs  :   I  uke  Chap  V. 
Peter  and  John  healing  the  Cripple  at  the  Gate  of  the 

Temple:  Acts,  Chap.  III. 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra :  Acts,  Chap.  XIV. 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  Blind  :   Acts,  Chap.  XII 1, 
The  death  of  Ananias  :    Acts,  <  hap.  V. 
Our  Saviour  giving  the  Charge  to  Peter:  John,  ch.  XXL 
Paul  |)rr;K-l:iir_  .a  Athens  :    A.-ts,  Ch;tp.  X\'II. 

They  were  originally  designed  as  patterns  for 
tapestry  in  adorn  the  pontifical  apartments  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  at  Rome.  When  finished  they  were  >ent 
to  FlarHers,  and  executed  in  tapestry  under  tho 
direction  of  Van  Oiley,  and  Michael  Coxis.  But 
Leo  and  Raphael  both  dying  befoie  the  work  was 
completed,  the  tapes-try  u  ot  curued  to  Runic 

N  for 
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•  for  several  years.  As  for  the  original  designs  they 
remained  in  the  store-room  of  the  manufactory, 
where,  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  pain- 
ter, they  weieseen  by  Rubens,  who  struck  with 
their  extraordinary  merit,  prevailed  on  Charles 
I.  to  purchase  and  have  them  brought  to  Eng- 
land, 

At  the  sale  of  this  monarch's  effect,  after  his 
death,  observes  Mr.  Ireland,  "  they  were  purchased 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  who  commissioned  one  of 
his  officers  to  bid  for  them,  and  publicly  to  de- 
clare the  bidding  as  for  his  highness.  Fifty  pounds 
•was  the  sum  offered  ;  and  such  was  the  respect  or 
dread  of  the  name  of  the  bidder,  that  they  were  in- 
stantly knocked  down  to  him  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  it  was  known  unlimited  commissions  were 
then  in  the  room  from  Fiance,  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 
Much  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  Protector  in  this 
transaction  ;  who,  although  no  connoisseur,  was  well 
aware  of  the  high  value  of  these  works,  which  he 
afterwards,  in  a  state  exigency,  pawned  to  the 
Dutch  for  fifty  thousand  pounds.  They  remained 
in  Holland  till  the  Revolution  ;  after  which  King 
William  ordered  them  hither,  when  they  were  de- 
posited in  a  gallery,  built  expressly  for  their  recep- 
tion at  Hampton  Court." 

These  pieces  are  deservedly  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  their  unequalled  variety  of  character, 
matchless  expression,  and  excellence  of  composition. 
"  Their  author"  says  Mr.  Holme,  "  has  frequently 
been  stiled  the  divine  Raphael :  but  epithets  can 
confer  no  additional  dignity  on  a  name,  the  simple 
expression  of  which  as  much  denotes  the  PAINTER, 
as  that  of  Homer,  the  POET."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  perhaps  of  all  others  was  most  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  merit  of  Raphael,  says  in  his  dis- 
cou?ses,  "  the  excellence  of  this  extraordinary 
man  lay  in  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  characters, 
the  judicious  contrivance  of  his  composition,  his 

2  correctness, 
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correctness  of  drawing,  purity  of  taste,  powers  of 
invention,  and  the  skilful  accomodation  of  other 
men's  conceptions  to  his  own  purpos  Nobody 

excelled  him  in  that  judgment,  to  which  he  united 
his  own  observations  on  nature,  the  energy  of 
MICHAKL  ANGELO,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  antique." 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Audience  Cham- 
ber is  Britannia  represented  in  the  person  of  Queen 
Catherine,  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  swans  to 
the  Temple  of  Virtue,  attended  by  Flora,  Ceres, 
Pomona,  &c.  with  other  decorations  heightened 
\vith  gold.  The  tapestry  of  this  room  is  of  a  rich 
gold  ground,  made  at  Coblentz  in  Germany,  and 
presented  to  Henry  VIII.  The  canopy  is  of  line 
English  velvet,  set  up  by  Queen  Aime.  The  paint- 
ings are,  William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Honthorst, 
James  the  First's  Queen,  Vansomer  ;  Frederick 
Henry  Prince  of  Orange,Honthorst.  Also  a  line  paint- 
ing, by  Sir  William  Beechy,  representing  his  Majesty 
reviewing  the  third  or  Prince  of  Wales'*  iv:.  unent  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  tenth  or  Prince  of  Wales's 
regiment  ot  Light  Dragoons.  The  principal  figures 
are  on  horseback,  1'mely  grouped  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  picture.  His  Majesty  is  seated 
on  his  charger,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
of  \V  ales,  who  appears  giving  the  word  of  command  ; 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  the  Generals  Sir  William 
Fawcet,  Dundas,  and  Goldsworthyv  These  figures 
are  as  large  as  life,  and  generally  considered  as 
good  likenesses.  The  maneuvering  of  the  troops  is 
in  the  distance.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  1(3  feet 
by  1 J.  It  is  a  very  grand  and  interesting  perform- 
ance. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Ball  Room  is  represented,  in 
the  character  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Europ 
delivered,   or  made  free,  by   Charles  II.     On  the 
shield     of      Perseus    is    inscribed    "  Perseus    Br*. 
tannicus ;"  and   Mars,   attended  by  the    heavenlj. 

N  2  deities, 
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deities,  offering  the  olive-branch.  On  the  cornicer 
of  this  chamber  is  the  storv  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, the^Your  seasons,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  'r 
the  whole  finely  heightened  in  gold.  The  tapestry 
of  this  room  represents  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
made  at  Brussels,  and  put  up  by  Charles  1 1/  In 
this  room  is  a  large  silver  table  and  stands,  with  a 
glass  in  a  correspondent  frame.  The  paintings  are, 
>  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Yansomer  ;  St.  John 
alter  Conxggio,  the  Countess  of  Dorset  after  Yan- 
clyck,  the  Dutchcss  of  Richmond,  Yandyck  ;  a 
IVJadonaand  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Hcnneman. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  is- 
represented  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
intermixed  with  flowers,  cupids,  &c.  This  room  is 
also  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year. 

The  Paintings  are  Judilli  and  and  Halifernes, 
by  Guido  ;  a  Magdalen,  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  Minerva  and 
Lady  Digby*,  Vandyck  ;  De  Bray 'and  his  family,. 
De  Bray.  Kiliigrew  and  Carew,  Yandyck. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Bed  Chamber  is  the 
Story  of  Endymion  and  Diana,  from  Ovid.  The 
bed  of  state  in  this  room,  was  set  up  by  her  present 
Majesty,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  1 4,0001.  The 
paintings  are  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  at  full  length, 
with  14  of  the  ro>al  offspring,  in  miniature,  by 

*  The  extraordinary  beauty  and  singular  form  of  Lady 
Digby  did  not  exempt  her  4 Vom  the  attacks  of  malevolence- 
and  envy;  and  the  artist  has  expressed  this  circumstance  of 
her  history  by  allegory.  A  dove  is  introduced  to  express  her 
innocence  ;  a  serpent,  which  she  handles  without  fear,  to  shew 
her  superiority  over  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slander  :  and  the- 
l"i^"-rc  of  Calumny,  double-faced,  bound  and  thrown  down  on 
the  ground  behind  her,  is  demonstrative  of  her  triumph  over 
the  malice  of  her  traducers.  Her  husband,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
was  so  enamoured  of  her  charms,  that  he  tried  various  experi- 
ments to  preserve  them  ;  and  among  others  prevailed  on  her. 
to  feed  oncepons  ltd  v.'Uh  the  fiesh  of  vipers. 

\Vest. 
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West.     Six  capital  landscapes,  by  Zuccarelli ;  and 
two  flower  pieces,  by  Young  Baptist. 

The  Room  of  Beauties,  so  named  from  being 
adorned  with  a  collection  of  the  most  ceU-brated 
beauties  in  the  reis>n  of  Charles  II.  They  are  14  in 
number,  and  mostly  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Duchess  of  York  :  Mrs.  Knott, 
Mrs.  Law-son,  Lady  Sunderland,  Lady  Rochester, 
Lady  Denham,  Lady  Denham's  sister,  Mis.  Mid- 
dleton,  Lady  Byron,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  Lady  Grammont, 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, and  Lady  Ossory. 

Jn  the  Queen's  Dressing-room  there  is  a  painting 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  King  James  the  First's  Queen 
by  Jansen.  Belonging  to  this  room  is  a  closet,  in 
•which  is  deposited  the  banner  of  France,  annually 
deliv<  red  there  on  the  2d  of  August,  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  which  he  holds  Blenheim.  It 
contains  the  portrait  of  William  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  also  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
VVolsey.  Two  heads,  finely  pencilled  by  Denner  ; 
a  pair  of  landscapes,  Teniers  ;  an  old  woman  water- 
ing flowers,  Gerrard  Dow  ;  and  the  inside  of  a  cot- 
tage and  a  girl  playing  on  a  spinnet,  Miens.  This 
closet  is  not  open  for  public  inspection. 

In  the  room  called  Queen  Kli/abeth's,  or  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  are  the  following  capital  paintings, 
among  others: — the  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  Titian ; 
an  Italian  market,  by  Bomboccio  ;  the  Battle  of 
Spurs  ;  the  Wise  men's  offering,  by  Paul  Veronese ; 
the  two  Misers,  by  Quintin  Matsys ;  a  Boy  with 
Puppies,  &c.  formerly  said  to  have  been  executed 
by  Murillo,  but  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  West  that 
it  is  a  true  Giordano  ;  Anne  Duchess  of  York,  and 
Prince  Rupert,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  the  Angels  ap- 
pearing to  the  Shepherds,  by  Nicolo  Poussin ;  the 
interview  between  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
king  of  France ;  the  converted  Chiuese.  by  Sir 

w  3  Godfrey 
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Godfrey  Kneller,     This  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  that  Kneller  ever   executed,  and  the 
painter    himself   appears    to    have    had   the   same 
opinion  ;  for  when  any  person  criticised  his   more 
hasty  and  careless  productions,  he  exclaimed  "  Pho  f 
Pho !     it    will    not    be   thought  mine :  nobody  will 
believe   that  the    same  man  painted  this  and  the 
Chinese  at  Windsor."    The  angel  delivering  St.  Peter 
out  of  prison,  by  Steenwyck  ;    an   Indian  market, 
by  Post;  the  Marquis  del   Guasto  and  his  family,, 
after   Titian  ;    and  Rinaldo   and  Armicla,  by    Rb- 
nianelli.     Jn  this  room  is  a  curious  amber  cabinet,. 
presented  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Queen  Caroline. 
I  lie  china  closet  is  filled  with  great  variety  of  curious 
old  china,  elegantly  disposed,  and  the  room  finely 
gilt  and  ornamented.     It  also  contains  the  following 
paintings :    Prince   Arthur  and  his  two  sisters,   by 
JVIabun  ;    a    woman  with   a   kitten,  and  a  woman 
squeezing  blood  out  of  a  sponge. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  Closet  is  painted  the 
story  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  The  Paintings  in  this 
room  are  :  A  man's  head,  by  Raphael ;  St.  Cathe- 
rine, Guido  ;  a  woman's  head,  Parmegrano  ;  land- 
scape, Breughel  ;  landscape,  Teniers  ;  holy  fa- 
»iuily,  Van  Uden  ;  the  creation,  Breughel ;  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  Vandyck:  this  exquisite  portrait 
is  allowed  to  be  the  best  female  head  Vandyck  ever 
painted.  Landscape,  with  figures,  Breughel;  Mar- 
tin Luther,  Holbein. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  Dressing  Room  is  re- 
presented the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  This 
apartment  contains  several  tine  pictures  ;  the  follow- 
ing are  the  best : 

A  man's  head  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Two  beautiful  landscapes,  with  figures;  Wouvermans. 
liolstoff,  a  Dutch  merchant ;  Holbein. 
Charles  the  Second;  Russell. 

Catharine  of.  Braganza,  Charles  the  Second's  Queen  ; 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

An 
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An   old    Indy,  \vitli    a  row  I  over  her  head,  said   to    be 

the  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  and  as- 

crihcd  to  Rembrandt, 
Nero   depositing    the  ashes   of    Britannicus  ;    by  l.e, 

Saeur. 
James  I)u!;c  of  York;  Rnsscl. 

The  ceiling  of  the  King's  Bed-chamber  is  orna- 
mented with  Charles  II.  in  the  robes  of  the  garter, 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  Time,  Jupiter  ami 
Neptune  holding  a  wreath  of  laurel  over  the  mo- 
narch's head:  also,  attended  by  the  deities  in  dif- 
ferent characters,  paying  obedience  to  the  monarch, 
are  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  properly 
represented.  The  tapestry  represents  part  of  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The  paintings  in  tin's 
room  are,  King  Charles  II.  in  armour,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  Yandyck  ;  and  Henry  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester his  brother. 

The  ceiling  of  the  King's  Drawing-room  is  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  Restoration  of  King 
Churl'  s  II.  who  is  seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  drawn 
by  horses  of  the  sun,  attended  by  Fame,  Peace,  and 
the  Polite  Arts;  Hercules  driving  away  Rebellion, 
Sedition,  Ignorance,  &c.  Here  is  a  most  magniti- 
eent  glass  of  English  manufactory,  eleven  feet  by 
six  feet.  Tim  apartment  contains  the  following 
paintings : 

Peter,  James,  and  John  ;  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Queen  Mary  ;  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Queen  Anne  ;  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

King  William;  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Our  Saviour  before  Pilate  ;  Schiavoni. 

Her  present  Majesty  ;  by  Gainsborough  du  Pont. 

His  present  Majesty  ;  by  Ditto. 

St.  John. 

King  George  I.  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kuellert 

fct,  btepheu  stoned;  Kottenuuu* 

Queen 
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Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of  Wales;  Sir  God- 
frey Knellcr. 
King  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales;  Ditto. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  Audience  chamber  is 
represented  the  establishment  of  pure  religion  in 
these  nations  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
characters  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at- 
tended by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  car- 
dinal virtues :  Religion  triumphs  over  Supersti- 
tion and  Hypocrisy,  who  are  driven  by  Cupids 
from  before  the  face  of  the  church:  all  these  appear 
in  their  proper  attitudes,  and  the  whole  is  highly 
finished. 

The  furniture,  paintings,  and  embellishments  of 
this  room,  except  the  ceiling,  are  all  new.  The 
throne  and  its  appendages  are  constructed  with  great 
taste.  The  canopy  and  ornamental  parts  were 
wrought  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pawsey,  from 
beautiful  paintings,  by  Miss  Moser.  The  chair  of 
state  was  executed  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  the 
drawings  which  ornament  the  rich  gold  columns, 
were  from  the  pencil  of  Rebecca,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  West,  who  painted  the  medallion  with 
profiles  of  their  Majesties.  But  the  most  valuable 
decorations  of  this  apartment  are  the  seven  Histori- 
cal Paintings  illustrative  of  the  principal  events  which 
distinguished  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  These  in- 
teresting pictures  were  executed  by  command  of  his 
Majesty,  on  whose  taste  and  patronage  they  reflect 
peculiar  lustre.  The  whole  of  them  were  painted 
by  Mr.  West  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  and 
represent  the  following  subjects: 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RIVER  SOMME,  August  the 
25th,  1346.  The  principal  figures  in  this  picture 
are  King  Edward  III.  with  his  crest,  a  lion,  &c. 
Lord  Chandos ;  crest,  a  saracen's  head  in  profile, 
proper  banded  sable.  Earl  of  Arundel ;  crest,  a 
griffin's  head,  or  in  a  ducal  coronet,  gules.  Lord 

Godfrey  Harwurt ;  crest,  a  peacock's  tail;  in  a  ducal 

coronet. 
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coronet,  proper.  Sir  Hvgk  Courtnay ;  crest,  a  py- 
ramid of  swans  feathers,  in  a  ducal  coronet,  proj»  i . 
Ear  I  of  Salisbury  i  crest,  a  gritlin  sejant,  or  on  a  ducal 
coronet,  gules.  T/»e.  Prince  of  Wales;  tlie  royal 
crt-t  of  England.  I^ord  Roos ;  crest,  a  peacock  in 
his  pride,  proper,  standing  on  a  chapeau. 

THE  INTERVIEW  bt/«t<n  THE  KING  and  fiix  ricto- 
rious  son  the  BLACK  PRINCE,  after  the  battle  of' 
CRESSY,  August  the  26th,  1346.* 

In  the  centre  of  this  picture  is  Edward  III.  ha- 
bited in  a  suiroat,  whereon  is  embroidered  I  he  arms 
of  France  and  England.  On  the  Kind's  lelt  hand  is 
the  I'nuce  <>/'  WuUs  in  his  suit  of  black  armour, 
from  which  lie  was  customarily  styled  the  Black 
Prince.  Behind  them  Sir  John  Bfouchamp,  bearing 
the  royal  standard,  his  crest  u]x>n  his  helmet  being 
a  swan's  head  argent,  in  a  ducal  coronet,  gules. 
John  Lord  {'haiubs,  with  hi*  crest  above  mentioned. 
John  Earl  of  Oxford ;  crest,  a  boar  azure,  standing 
on  a  chapeau.  Richard  Earl  of  Arundcl,  &c.  &c. 

The  BATTLE  of  NEVILLE'S  CROSS,  October  the 
17th,  134(>. 

In  the  centre  of  this  picture  is  the  Queen  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  her  arms  embroidered  upon  her 
robes,  &c.  J^ord  Percy  is  on  the  Queen's  right 
hand  ;  his  cre*t  on  his  helmet,  his  arms  upon  his 
shield,  or  a  lion  rampant,  azure.  Behind  them  are 
several  bishops,  and  a  great  many  of  the  English  no- 
bility. In  the  distance  are  the  banners  of  tiie  King 
of  Scotland:  or,  a  lion  rampant,  within  a  doublr 
tressun-flory,  counterflory,  gules;  and  sundry  of 
the  .Scottish  nobility  with  tlu-ir  heraldic  insignia. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  CALAI-,  Auuu>t  the  4tlk, 
1347. 

The  principal  figures  are  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Prince  of  \Val«  rl  of  Warwick,  and  Lord 

Stafford  ;  their  crests  on  their  helmet-,   as  before. 

Over  thu  buriH^es  heads  I  In  ttin/ul  Standard, 
Sir  M'alter  >lunn\'s  banner  of  his  aims  :  or  three 

che\  rou/els, 
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chevronels,  sable.     Lord  Basset's  banner :  or  three 
piles,  gules,  and  a  Canton  ermine. 

The  Crowning  of  Lord  Louis  dt  Ri'bem/onc,  for  his 
valour,  BY  KING  EDWARD  III.  January  the  1st, 
1349. 

In  the  centre  of  this  picture  is  THE  KING,  distin- 
guished by  the  royal  bearings  upon  his  armour.  On 
the  King's  right  hand  Sir  Walter  Manny,  with  his 
family  arms  upon  his  armour. 

The  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER,  April  23,  1349.  The  scene  of  this 
beautiful  picture  is  St.  George's  Chapel,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  eminent  persons,  who  were  present 
during  the  installation,  are  represented.  The  bishops 
of  Salisbury  and  Winchester  are  performing  the 
ceremony  o'f  high  mass,  and  the  sovereign,  queen, 
and  knights  are  kneeling  round  the  altar.  The 
queen  is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  robe  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  France  ancient  and 
England,  quarterly  ;  likewise  those  of  Hanault  and 
Flanders,  quarterly.  Near  her  Majesty  are,  the 
Princess  Royal,  having  the  arms  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, quarterly,  on  her  mantle  ;  Joan  of' Kent,  witJi 
her  badge  upon  her  left  shoulder,  a  white  hart, 
couchant,  ducally,  collared  and  chained ;  or,  upon 
a  tree,  proper ;  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  arms, 
England,  with  a  label  of  three  points,  argent ;  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  her  arms  pn  her  mantle  ;  with  a 
great  number  of  others  of  the  nobility. 

The  original  sketch  of  this  picture  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  who  has  made 
the  following  remarks  on  its  composition  and  general 
merit : 

"  Above  100  figures  are  grouped  together  with 
such  effect,  and  painted  with  so  much  spirit,  as  to 
raise  this  beautiful  performance  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  happiest  effusions  of  the  pencils  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck.  The  colouring  for  richness  and 
transparency,  equals  the  best  works  of  the  Flemish 

school. 
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school.  To  the  utmost  powers  of  execution  it  joins 
the  historical  interest  of  the  subjects  ;  and  the  curio- 
sity of  displaying  portraits  of  Edward  ill.  the 
Jllack  Prince,  Queen  Philippa,  all  the  Royal  Child- 
ren, the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Kildare ;  with  the  King  of  Scots  and 
Charles  of  Blois,  then  prisoners  in  the  castle." 

THE  BATTLE  OF  POICTIERS,  September  the  19th, 
1355. 

The  principal  figure  in  this  picture  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  upon  his  helmet  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  in 
a  coronet,  which  was  worn  by  the  King  of  Bohemia  in 
the  battle  of  Cressy.  Among  other  figures  are  John 
Lord  Chandos ;  his  crest  on  his  helmet,  as  before 
described;  his  shield  azure,  on  it  the  Virgin  Mary: 
or,  encompassed  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  argent. 
William  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  crest,  a  griffin,  sejant: 
or  a  ducal  coronet,  gules.  Jo/in  Lord  Wil~ 
Imtghby,  of  Eresby  :  his  crest  a  black's  head,  du- 
cally,  crowned,  proper.  PKINCE  PHILIP,  fourth 
son  of  the  King  of  France;  his  crest  a  fleur-de-lis. 
John  King  of  France,  in  a  surcoat,  adorned  with 
the  royal  arms  of  France,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  nearly  30  figures  in  this  picture,  all  de- 
signated by  their  respective  armorial  bearings. 

St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  by  Mr.  We«t. 
This  picture  was  painted  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  Institution  of  the  Garter,  of  which  order  the 
Saint  was  constituted  patron  by  Edward  III.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  Golden  Legends  of  Jacobus 
de  Veragine,  who  lived  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  As  his  work  is  now  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  extracting, 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  the  passage 
relative  to  this  representation. 

"  Saynt  George  was  a  knyghte  born  at  Capa- 
dose.  On  a  tyme  he  came  into  the  province  of 
JLybia  to  a  cyte  whyche  is  say'd  Sylonc,  and  by  this 
cyte  was  a  stagne  or  ponde  lyke  a  see,  wherein  was 

a  dragon 
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21  dragon  whyche  envenymed  all  the  centre,  and  the 
people  of  tlie  cyte  gave  to  him  every  day  tvfo  sheep 
lor  to  fede  him  ;  and  when  the  sheep  fayled,  there 
\vas  taken  a  man  and  a  sheep.  Thenne  there  was 
an  ordaniunce  made  in  the  toune,  that  there  should 
be  taken  the  chyldren  and  yung  people  of  them 
of  the  toune,  by  lotte,  and  that  it  so  happed  the 
lotte  fyl  upon  the  kinge's  doughter,  whereof  the 
kynge  was  sory,  and  sayde,  for  the  love  of  Goddes, 
take  gold  and  selver  and  all  that  I  have,  and  let  me 
have  my  doughter ;  and  the  peple  sayde,  how  Sir, 
ye  have  made  and  ordained  the  lawe,  an^  our 
chyldren  be  now  deed,  and  now  ye  would  do  the 
contrarye ;  your  doughter  shall  be  gyven,  or  else 
we  shall  burnie  you  and  your  holdes.  When  the 
kynge  saw  that  he  might  no  more  doo,  lie  began  to 
\veepe,  and  returned  to  the  peple  and  demanded 
eight  days  respyte ;  and  when  the  eight  days  were 
passed,  then  dyd  the  kyng  araye  his  doughter  lyke 
as  she  should  be  wedded,  and  leddehyr  to  the  place 
where  the  dragon  was.  When  she  was  there,  Saynt 
George  passed  by  and  demanded  of  the  layde  what 
she  made  there;  and  she  sayde  go  ye  your  wave* 
fay  re  young  man,  that  ye  perish  not  also."  The 
Legend  then  relates  "  that  the  dragon  appered, 
and  Saynt  George  upon  his  "horse  bore  himself 
against  the  dragon,  and  smote  hym  with  his  spere, 
and  threw  hym  .to  the  ground,  and  delivered  the 
layde  to  her  father,  who  was  baptized,  and  all  his 
peple." 

[n  the  additions  to  the  Legenda  Aureti,  by  Caxton, 
_the  printer,  in  Edward  the  IVth's  tyme,  it  is  said, 
that  in  the  "  noble  college  in  the  castle  of  Wynd- 
sore,  is  the^  hart  of  Saynt  George,  which  Sygys- 
munde  the  Emperor  of  Almayne,  brought  and  gave 
for  a  great  and  precious  relic,  to  King  Harry  the 
Fyfth  ;  and  also  here  is  a  pece  of  his  lied." 

The  real  history  of  St.   George    is   involved  in 
much  obscurity.     He  is  reported  by  some,  to  have 

been 
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been  bom  and  martyred  in  Cappadocia,  otliers  have 
considered  him  the  offspring  of  a  warm  imagination, 
and  the  history  ot  his  actions  fabulous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  became  very  early  the  titular 
baint  of  England,  his  name  being  found  in  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  of  the  venerable  Bede.  In  Gibbon's  Ro- 
man Ilibt^n,  he  is  traced  to  a  fuller's  shop  in  Epi- 
phania.  "•  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin," 
says  the  historian,  "  he  raised  himself  by  the  ta- 
lents of  a  parasite,  and  the  patrons  whom  he  assidu- 
ously flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  de- 
pendent a  lucrative  commission  or  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was 
mean,  he  rendered  it  infamous;  he  accumulated 
wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption  ; 
but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious  that  he  was 
compelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice. 
After  this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
saved  his  fortune1  at  the  e:\pence.  of  his  honour,  he 
embraced,  with  real  or  affected  /t-al,  the  profession 
of  AiianUm.  Be  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  where,  by  his  tyrannical  conduct,  he 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  that  degree, 
that,  in  a  tumult,  purposely  raised,  he  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  mob,  and  his  remains  thrown  into  the 
t>ea  to  prevent  their  receiving  the  future  honours  his 
superstitious  votaries  were  expected  to  best  w.  This 
intention,  however,  was  defeated  by  tin.-  au-urd 
bi.<:otn  o'  \\;i  Arian  disciples,  who  introduced  his  wor- 
ship into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  where, 
"  the  odious  stranger,  disguisins  every  circumstance 
»•!  f  une  and  p!a«  'inrd  the  mark  of  a  mart;  r,  a 

Siiint,    and    a   Christian   hero ;    and    t!u^    infamous 
rge   of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into 
nnowmu  M.  George,  the  patron  of  England^ 
Chivalry,  and  the  Garter." 

This  account  of  the  Cappadocian  maityr  has  met 
vith  many  supp<>rtt-r.>  ;  it  must  not,  howe'ver,  be 
omitted,  that  several  literary  characters  have  con- 

O  tended. 
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tended,  that  the  profligate  Arian  bishop  and  the  ce- 
lebrated champion  of  Christendom,  were  different 
persons.  ' 

The  canopy  of  this  room  is  of  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  very  rich,  set  up  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II. 

The  King's  Presence-chamber. — On  the  ceiling  is 
Mercury  with  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  (an  original, 
and  a  true  likeness),  shewing  the  monarch  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  introduced  by  Neptune; 
Fame  declaring  the  glory  of  the  prince,  and  Time 
driving  away  Rebellion,  Sedition,  and  their  Com- 
panions. Over  the  canopy  is  Justice  in  stone  colour, 
shewing  the  arms  of  Britain  to  Thames  and  his  river 
Nymphs,  with  the  star  of  Venus,  and  this  label, 
"  Sydus  Carolinum  ;"  at  the  lower 'end  of  the  cham- 
ber is  Venus  in  a  sea-car,  drawn  by  Tritons  and 
Sea-Nymphs.  This  ceiling  is  in  all  parts  beautifully 
painted,  and  highly  ornamented  with  gold  and  stone 
colour. 

This  apartment  is  decorated  with  four  of  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael  before  mentioned,  and  likewise  the 
following  paintings : 

Peter  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
This  is  a  full  length,  dated  1698,  the  year  in  which 
this  extraordinary  personage  visited  this  country, 
in  the  back  ground  of  this  picture  is  shipping,  by 
Van  Diest.  The  Czar  is  represented  in  armour. 

Prometheus  and  the  Vulture ;  young  Palma.  Duns 
Scotua,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Spagnoletto. 
Mr.  Walpole  has  remarked  in  his  ./Edes  Walpolianie, 
that  "  this  picture  must  be  ideal,  as  Duns  Scotus 
died  in  1308,  when  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
tolerable  painter;  besides  the  portrait  represents  him 
as  an  elderly  man,  whereas  he  was  not  34  when  he 
died."  Spagnoletto  was  not  born  till  nearly  three 
centuries  afterwards. 

In  the  spacious  and  noble  room  called  the  King's 
Guard-chamber,  isalaige  magazine  of  arms,  viz. 

pikes, 
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pikes,  pistols,  guns,  coats  of  mail,  swords,  halbe- 
bayonets,  drums,  &c.  all  beautifully  disposed  in  c  <*• 
lonades,  pillars,  circles,  shields,  and  other  devices, 
in  a  most  curious  manner,  ranged  by  Mr.  Harris, 
late  gun-master  of  this  castle.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
in  water  colours :  in  one  circle  is  Peace  and  PI  en-, 
and  in  the  other  Mars  and  Minerva.  In  the  dome, 
is  a  representation  of  Mars,  and  the  whole  room  is 
decorated  with  instruments  of  war,  adapted  to  the 
chamber.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  whole  portrait,  on 
horseback,  as  large  as  Jife,  of  Charles  XI.  King  of 
Sweden,  by  Van  NVyck.  Eight  paintings  of  battles, 
sieges,  &c.  by  Rugendas,  are  placed  in  this  room 
on  the  new  airangement  of  paintings  by  his  present 
Majesty,  In  this  room  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
dine  in  great  state  at  the  Installation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Sovereign. 

St.  George's  Hall  is  set  apart  particularly  to  the 
honour  of  the  most  illustrious  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  noble  chamber  in  Europe,  both 
•with  regard  to  the  building  and  painting,  which  is 
here  performed  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  exhibit- 
ing the  finest  specimen  of  Verrio's  performances. 
The  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  large  oval,  wherein  is 
represented  Charles  II.  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order 
of  St.  George  or  the  Garter,  attended  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  Religion  and  Plenty  holding 
the  imperial  crown  of  these  kingdoms  over  his  head ; 
Mars^md  Mercury  with  the  emblems  of  war  and 
peace,  are  on  each  side  the  monarch:  in  the  same 
oval  is  Regal  Government,  supported  by  Religion 
and  Eternity  ;  Justice  attended  by  Fortitude,  Tem- 
perance, and  Prudence,  beating  down  Rebellion  and 
Faction,  in  a  hydra  of  evil  genii,  in  one  of  which 
the  painter  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  statesman  of  that  reign,  dispersing 
libels.  ()n  the  part  of  the  ceiling  towards  the 
throne,  in  an  octagon,  is  St.  George's  Cross,  envi- 
roned with  the  Garter  within  the  star  or  glory,  sup- 
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ported  by  Cupids  displaying  tne  motto,  "  Honi  soii 
qui  mat  y  petite"  with  tiie  Muses  attending  in  full 
concert,  and  other  embellishments,  expressing  the 
grandeur  of  the  order. 

On  the  back  of  the  state,  or  sovereign's  throne,  is 
a  large  drapery,  whereon  is  painted,  as  large  as  life, 
St.  George  encountering  the  dragon,  and  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  drapery,  is  inscribed  "  Vcniendo 
restitute  rcm"  (by  coining  he  restored  the  state),  i» 
allusion  to  King  William  III.  who  is  painted  under* 
royal  canopy,  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller ;  the  ascent  to  the  throne  is  by  live 
steps  of  fine  marble,  to  which  the  painter  has  made 
an  addition  of  five  more,  so  admirably  well  done, 
that  the  spectator  is  agreeably  deceived,  and  induced 
to  believe  them  real.  The  measurement  of  this  room* 
in  length  is  108  feet  8  inches,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  is  taken  up  with  the  triumph  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  son  to  the  renowned  Edward  11 L 
in  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  hall  is  represented  Edward  III.  the  conqueror 
of  France  and  Scotland,  the  builder  of  this  royal 
castle,  and  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  most  uoble 
order  of  the  Garter,  seated  on  a  throne,  receiving 
John  King  of  France  and  David  King  of  Scotland, 
prisoners  ;  the  prince  is  seated  in  a  car  in  the  middle 
of  the  procession,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  carried. 
by  slaves,  preceded  by  captives,  and  attended  by 
the  emblems  of  victory,  and  other  ensigns  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  banners  of  France  and  Scotland 
displayed.  The  painter  has  closed  the  procession 
with  the  riction  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  the 
person  of  a  fine  lady  making  garlands  for  the  prince, 
and  a  representation  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, made  famous  by  Shakespeare's  muse.  In  this 
last  part  of  the  group  he  has  humourously  intro- 
duced himself  in  a  black  hood  and  a  scarlet  cloak. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  noble  music  gal- 
lery, supported  by  four  slaves  larger  tiun  life,  in 

proper 
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proper  attitudes,  beautifully  carved  in  wood,  bend- 
ing as  it  were  beneath  their  burthen,  representing  a 
father  and  his  three  sons,  whom  the  valiant  Black 
Prince  made  captive  in  his  wars  abroad.  Over  this 
gallery,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Antonius  Vcrrio  Neapolitanus 

Nori  Ignohili  Stirpe  natus 
Augustissimi  Regis  Carolo  Secundi 

Sancti  et  Georgii 
Molem  hanc  Fffilicissima  Manu 

Decoravit. 
(In  English.) 

This  grand  room,  belonging  to  the  most  august  King 
Charles  II.  and  dedicated  to  St.  George,  was  orna- 
mented by  Anthony  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan  no- 
bleman. 

On  the  lower  compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  repre- 
sented the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  fully  dis- 
played :  and  the  painting  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
room  is  highly  finished,  and  heightened  with  gold, 
representing  the  ensigns  of  the  Garter,  to  the  honour 
of  which  most  illustrious  order  this  noble  room  is 
particularly  set  apart  and  dedicated  ;  and,  when  the 
sovereign  is  present  at  the  installation,  the  knights 
companions  of  the  order  dine  in  great  state  in  this 
hall. 

The  chapel  of  St.  George  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  court  or  ward  of  the  castle.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  venerable  work  is,  that  it  was 
originally  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. King  Henry  I.  built  a  chapel  at  Windsor, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  placed 
in  it  80  canons.  This  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  King 
Henry  III.  who,  in  1243,  issued  af  commission  to 
Walter  de  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  expedite 
the  works  of  the  King's  chapel  at  Windsor,  directing 
that  the  workmen  should  proceed  as  well  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  till  the  whole  was  completed  ;  that  a 
lofty  wooden  roof,  like  the  roof  of  the  new  work  at 
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Litchfield,  should  be  made  to  appear  like  intone 
work,  with  good  ceiling  and  painting ;  that  the  cha- 
pel should  be  covered  with  lead,  and  four  gilded 
images  be  put  up  in  it,  where  the  king  had  before 
directed  images  of  the  same  kind  to  be  placed  ;  and 
Jhat  a  stone  turret  should  be  made  in  front  of  the 
chiipel  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  three  or  four  bells. 
Some  remains  of  Henry  the  Kid's  building  may  be* 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  dean's  cloisters,  and  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel  behind  the  altar.  King 
Edward  II.  founded  a  chantry  for  four  chaplains  and 
two  clerks,  and  built  a  chapel  in  the  park  for  four 
other  chaplains,  whom  he  afterwards  removed  to  the 
chapel  in  the  castle.  Edward  III.  re-founded  it  in 
1332,  and  established  it  as  a  collegiate  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St. 
Edward,  King  and  Confessor.  In  the  year  13-f9  ke 
augmented  the  number  of  canons  to  23,  besides  a 
warden,  and  appointed  24  poor  knights,  for  all  of 
\vhoni  he  built  habitations,  and  granted  land  for 
their  support.  In  1351  the  college  was  settled  upon 
a  new  establishment  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  acted  as  delegate  for  the  pope.  It  was  now 
made  to  consist  of  a  custos  or  warden,  12  secular 
canons,  13  priests  or  vicars,  four  clerks,  six  cho- 
risters, and  26  poor  or  alms-knights,  and  other  offi- 
cers. In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  title  of  warden 
was  changed  to  that  of  dean.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  the  college  was  incorporated,  and  four  Tuesdays 
in  the  year  were  set  apart  for  commemorating  the 
bounty  of  benefactors.  In  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII. 
their  revenues  were  16021.  2s.  Id.  The  suppressing 
spirit  of  Edward  VI.  excepted  this  free  chapel  from 
the  general  abolition  of  colleges.  It  now  consists  of  a 
dean,  12  canons,  seven  minor  canons,  12  lay  clerks, 
one  of  whom  is  usually  the  organist,  and  10  choristers. 
The  structure  owes  its  present  form  to  Edward  IV. 
and  its  completion  to  Henry  VII.  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  knight  of  the  Garter,  *  and  favourite  of  the 
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monarch  finished  the    roof  of  the  building  ;  it   was  • 
« I'plical,  the  ribs  and  groins,  from  the  clustered  co- 
lumns supporting  the  cieling. 

The  present  improved  and  highly  elegant  state 
in  which  this  chapel  no\v  appears  is  owing  to  the 
taste  and  munificence  of  his  present  Majesty,  who 
has  expended  upwards  of  '20,0001  in  its  repairs  and 
embellishments.  At  this  period  it  may  be  regarded 
;is  the  most  complete  and  elegant  specimen  of  what 
is  termed  the  rlored  Gothic  in  the  kingdom. 

The  choir  is  a  pattern  of  the  most  admirable  work- 
manship. Here  lie  interred,  under  the  marble  pave- 
ment, the  bodies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour, 
Charles  I.  and  a  daughter  of  Queen  Anne.  Near 
the  door  of  the  choir,  in  the  south  aisle,  sumptuouslv 
arched  over  by  Henry  VIII.  lie  the  remains  of 
Henry  VI.  Then  is  also  a  monument  of  Kdwarci 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  Elizabeth's  lord  high  admiral,  of 
alabaster,  and  some  of  the  pillars  of  porhyry. 

Of  the  New  Works,  the  first  which  attracts  our  no- 
tice is  a  magnificent  gallery  or  arcade,  whose  airy 
pillars  support  the  organ.  They  are  executed,  as  is 
the  whole  gallery,  in  Coade's  artificial  stone  ;  the 
superior  lightness  and  sharpness  of  the  ornamental 
parts  must  be  discerned  at  once  ;  no  stone  can  be 
worked  to  so  exquisite  a  degree  of  finish.  The  stile 
the  galleries  is  that  of  the  purest  Gothic.  'The  de- 
Vices,  as  combining  with  the  rest  of  the  structure,  art- 
emblematic  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  referring 
to  the  patron  saint.  The  organ  was  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Green  ;  for  richness  and  variety  of 
Join:  it  is  said  to  be  unequalled  in  tlrii  kingdom.  It 
x\a«>  the  gift  of  his  Majesty.  Its  case  is  oak,  wrought 
in  the  most  accurate  resemblance  of  the  Gothic 
st%le.  The  whole  of  the  arcade  and  the  organ-case 
were  d,  signed  by  and  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Kmlyn. 

The  iloor  of  this  chapel  is  entirely  new  laid  with 
Gloucester  stone,  and  every  part  of  the  stoiie,  work 
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of  the  body  of  the  building  with  the  nicest  care   re- 
touched, and  restored  to  uniformity  of  colour. 

The  stalls  of  the  sovereign  and  companions  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
choir.  Those  of  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  right  and  left  hands  or  the  entrance  are  new,  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Emlyn  ;  they 
are  highly  decorated  with  tracery.  In  the  centre  of 
that  of  the  sovereign  are  the  arms  of  the  king  encir- 
cled with  laurel,  and  crowned  with  the  royal  dia- 
dem ;  the  whole  is  surrounded  \\ith  flairs  de  lys,  the 
letters  G.  11.  and  the  star  of  the  order.  The  pari- 
nels  of  the  different  stalls  are  decorated  with  the  bla- 
zon of  the  various  knights  companions,  and  the  ban- 
ners are  suspended  aloft  of  such  only  as  have  been 
installed.  The  carved  devices  upon  the  latter  stalls 
are,  his  Majesty  -going  to  St.  Paul's ;  their  Majesties 
seated  in  that  cailiedral  ;  the  wretched  attempt  up-» 
Qn  the  life  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  her  majesty's  boun- 
ty to  the  children  educated  at  her  expence  in  Dat- 
cliet-lane. 

The  altar  presents  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
fhat  can  be  conceived.  The  centre  is  the  chef  d' 
eeuvre  of  West,  the  Last  Supper,  treated  in  a  manner 
at  once  original  and  happy.  This  great  master  of 
sacred  subjects,  whose  worksiare  eminent  for  depict- 
ing the  true  simplicity  and  piety  of  the  divine  per- 
sons of  the  Christian  history,  has,  among  the  groupe 
here  present,  bestowed  all  the  originality  of  his  pen- 
cil upon  the  countenance,  figure,  and  attitude  of 
Judas  ;  the  betraying  fiend  has  got  possession  of 
him,  and  every  line  of  his  visage  is  treacherous,  dark, 
and  deadly  ;  he  is  going  out  to  give  the  signal  that 
betrayed.  The  beautifully  carved  wainscot  sur- 
rounding the  altar  is  in  the  teothic  style.  The  sub- 
jects are  the  various  emblems  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanby,  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Emlyn, 

Several  windows  of  this  superb  fabric  are  beau- 
tifully 
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tifulfy  painted.  That  above  the  altar,  for  its  supe-» 
rior  excellence  is  entitled  to  our  first  notice.  The 
subject  is  The  Resurt* .  nutt,  delineated  in  three  com- 
partment-;. This  splendid  produc;ion  -was  executed 
between  the  years  17*5  and  1788,  by  Messrs.  Jarvi* 
and  Forrest,  from  fh<'  exquisite  designs  of  Mr.  West. 
The  expence  of  the  painting  is  said  to  have  been 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds.  On  two  win- 
dows, one  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  the  other 
«>n  the  south,  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the  sovereign 
and  knights  who  subscribed  to  defray  the  above 
sum.  '{  he  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  painted 
with  a  very  iine  representation  of  the  An«els  up/>car- 
lo  the  shepherds.  Upon  the  west  window  of  this 
aisle  is  depicted  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  The  west 
window  of  the  north  aisle  represents  the  Adoration 
ol' the  Mdiii.  These  paintings  were  all  designed  by 
Mr.  West,  and  executed  by  Air.  Forest,  in  the  years- 
J7(J'-,  1794,  and  1796.  The  great  west  window, 
which  is  at  present  filled  with  ancient  stained  glass, 
collected  from  various  parts  of  the  chapel  is  intended 
to  be  decorated  with  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion, 
which  is  now  executing  by  Forest,  from  a  design  by 
Mr  West. 

The  iron-work,  formerly  inclosing  the  tomb  of 
Edward  \\ ' .  in  the  left  aisle,  is  now,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  West,  ifmoved  to  the  inside  of  the  choir, 
parallel  with  the  altar.  This  curious  work  came 
Irom  the  memorable  hand  of  Qu'mtin  Matsis,  a 
blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  of  whom  love  afterward* 
made  a  painter,  and  from  whose  pencil  afterwards 
sprang,  like  magic,  the  famous  picture  of  the  two 
miser-,  now  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  castle-. 

Windsor  Castle  being  the  seat  of  honour  of  the 
most  illustrious  order  of  tin-  (iarttr,  the  ceremonies 
otthe  installation  ftfeach  knight  is  performed  in  St. 
(irorge's  Chapel  with  great  state  and  •solemnity,  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  this  chapel,  that  the 
installation,  by  the  heroic  tod  warlike  founder,  is 
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expressly  appointed  to  be  solemnized  and  held 
therein,  either  by  the  knights  themselves  in  person, 
or,  on  allowance  from  the  sovereign,  by  their  proxy. 
In  former  times  the  new  or  knights  elect  went  in  a 
solemn  and  stately  procession  to  \Vindsor,  attended 
by  their  friends  and  servants  in  the  richest  liveries, 
with  exceeding  great  pomp  and  cavalcade  ;  also 
the  procession  of  the  knights  from  their  lodgings  hi 
the  castle  to  the  chapel  of  St  George,  has  some- 
times been  on  horseback,  but  most  frequently  on 
foot,  as  is  the  present  custom. 

The  installation  or  inauguration  of  a  knight  of  this 
most  noble  order,  consists  in  a  conjunction  of  many 
ceremonies,  established  by  the  royal  founder,  and 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  the  order.  For  the  greater 
dignity  and  regularity  of  this  illustrious  society, 
the  sole  ordering  these  ceremonies  of  installation 
belongs  unto  Garter,  king  at  arms,  a  principal  officer 
of  the  order,  whose  peculiar  appointment  is  to  main- 
tain and  support  the  dignity,  and  preserve  the  ho- 
nour of  this  most  noble  order  of  knighthood. 

On  the  morning  of  installation,  the  knights  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  instal  the 
new,  or  knights  elect,  meet  in  the  great  chamber  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  dressed  in  the 
full  habit  of  the  order  ;  where  the  officers  of  the  or- 
der also  attend  in  their  habits,  and  the  knights  elect 
come  thither  in  their  under  habits  only,  bearing  their 
caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands.  From  the  dean's 
hall  the  first  procession  of  the  knights  is  made  into  St. 
George's  chapel,  and  the  new  knights,  there  rest 
themselves  behind  the, altar  ;  and  are  respectively 
introduced  into  the  chapter-house  ;  and  by  the  lords 
commissioners  (Garter,  and  other  officers  attending) 
are  here  invested  with  the  sur-coat  or  upper  habit  of 
the  order,  which  is  buckled  over  with  a  girdle  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  hanger  and  sword  also 
girded  on  ;  the  dean  at  the  same  time  reading  the 
several  admonitions  appointed  by  the  laws  ana  sta- 
tutes 
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tutes  of  the  order,  which  the  knights  elect  here  sub- 
scribe, and  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  statutes. 
The  procession  of  each  knight  elect,  separately,  is 
afterwards  made  into  the  choir,  attended  by  the 
lords  commissioners,  and  other  companions  of  the 
order,  down  the  north  aisle,  and  preceded  by  the 
poor  knights,  prebends,  heralds,  pursuivants,  and 
other  officers  of  the  order  in  their  several  habits, 
Garter,  king  at  arms,  bearing  the  robes,  great  col- 
lar, and  george,  of  each  knight,  on  a  crimson  velvet 
cushion.  On  entering  the  choir,  after  reverence 
made  to  the  altar  and  the  sovereign's  stall,  the 
knights  are  conducted  to  their  several  seats  or  stalls, 
under  their  respective  banners  and  other  ensigns  of 
honour;  and  with  great  state  and  reverence  this 
most  solemn  part  of  the  installation  is  performed, 
and  here  the  knight  is  completely  dressed,  and  in- 
vested with  the  mantle  of  the  order,  and  the  great 
collar  of  St.  George. 

After  the  solemnity  of  installation,  the  knights 
make  their  solemn  offerings  at  the  altar  ;  and,  pray- 
ers being  ended,  the  grand  procession  of  the  knights 
from  the  choir,  in  the  full  habits  of  their  order,  with 
their  caps  and  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads, 
(which  are  frequently  richly  adorned  and  surround- 
ed with  diamonds)  is  made  round  the  body  of  the 
church,  and,  passing  out  at  the  south  door,  the  pr<'- 
cession  is  continued  in  great  state  through  the  courts 
of  the  castle  into  St.  George's  Hall,  preceded  by  his 


majesty's  music. 


After  the  knights  have  rested  for  some  time  in  the 
royal  apartments,  a  sumptuous  dinner  or  banquet 
is  prepared  in  St.  George's  Hall,  if  the  sovereign  be 
present;  and  in  his  absence  in  the  great  guard  cham- 
ber, next  adjoining  ;  and  the  knights  are  introduced 
and  dine  in  the  habits  of  the  order,  and  a  band  of 
music  attending.  Garter,  king  at  arms,  before  din- 
ner is  ended,  proclaims  the  style  and  dignity  of  each 
knight,  after  wkich  the  company  retire,  and  the 
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evening  is  closed  with  a  ball  for  the  ladies  in  the  roy- 
al lodgings.  This  procession  of  the  knights  of  t:u- 
garter,  and  the  whole  ceremony  of  installation,  is 
most  noble  and  stately. 

The  habit  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  richness  and 
majesty  surpasses  the  dress  of  all  other  orders  of 
.knighthood,  and  is  suitable  to  the  high  dignity  ofthis 
illustrious  society,  which  stands  foremost  in  honour 
and  renown  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 

The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward 
111.  king  of  England  and  France,  in  the  year  134y, 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  improvement  of 
military  honour  and  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  order  of  St.  George,  the  renowned  patron 
of  England,  under  whose  banner  the  English  army' 
always  marched  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the 
cross  of  St.  George  was  appointed  the  ensign  ofthis 
;nost  noble  order ;  at  the  same  time  the  sovereign 
appointed  the  Garter  to  be  the  principal  mark  of 
distinction  of  the  order,  and  to  be  worn  by  the 
knights  on  the  left  leg ;  not  from  any  regard  to  a 
lady's  garter,  as  has  idly  prevailed  among  the  vul- 
gar, and  improved  by  the  fancy  of  poets  and  paint- 
ers, contrary  to  truth  and  history,  but  as  a  tie  or 
band  of  association  in  honour  and  military  virtue  to 
bind  the  knights  companions  strictly  to  himself  and 
each  other,  in  friendship  and  true  agreement,  and 
as  an  ensign  or  badge  of  unity  and  combination,  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  glory  and  in- 
terest of  their  prince  and  sovereign. 

Further,  King  Edward,  being  at  this  time  engaged 
in  prosecuting  by  arms  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  caused  the  following  French  motto,  Ho;d 
soit  quintal ypense,  to  be  wrought  in  letters  of  gold 
round  the  garter,  declaring  thereby  the  purity  and 
equity  of  his  intention  in  this  his  institution,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  retort  shame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  should  dare  to  think  ill  of  his  royal  intent  in 
this  noble  iustitution  of  honour,  and  of  the  just  en- 

terprize 
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terprize  he  had  undertaken  for  the  support  of  his 
right  to  that  crown.  A  more  general  account  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  is  given  in  a  book  called  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  or  Windsor  Castle,  published  in 
4  to.  wherein  the  institution,  laws,  and  cereuioniest 
of  this  most  noble  establishment  of  honour  are 
treated  at  larjit>,  with  the  statutes  of  the  order,  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  knights  companions,  from  the 
first  foundation  to  the  present  time,  by  which  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  royal  or  princely  family  in 
Europe,  but  ha>  been  of  the  company  of  this,  most  il- 
lustrious society,  which  from  its  lirst  institution, 
now  more  than  lour  hundred  years  since,  has  fiou- 
rMx'd  with  great  splendour  and  glory,  and  been  the 
most  distinguished  mark  of  honour  amongst  the 
princes  of  Europe,  the  reward  ofmerit,  and  great  and 
heroic  deeds. 

A  knight  of  the  Garter  may  be  elected  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  they  are  not 
deemed  knights  companions,  nor  are  they  entitled 
to  the  full  honours  of  the  order,  till  they  have  been 
duly  installed  with  the  ceremonies  of  honour  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Larl  of  Halifax,  who  was  elected  a  knight  com- 
panion April  23,  17ti4,  but,  dying  before  his  installa- 
tion, is  not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  knights  com- 
panions. When  a  knight  is  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  statutes  of  the  order  he  may  be  degraded,  as  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  return  from  St.  George's  Chapel  is  into  the 
Queen's  Guard  Chamber,  or  first  room  of  entrance, 
and  this  closes  the  several  state  apartments  that  are 
shewn  to  the  public  :  the  other  apartments  are  not 
open  but  when  the  court  resides  at  Windsor  ;  they 
consist  of  many  beautiful  rooms,  with  paintings  by 
the  best  masters,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  besides 
the  great  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  several  apart- 
ments that  compose  this  palace  and  castle  are  most 
spacious  and  nuble,  worthy  a  monarch  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  not  exceeded  by  the  most  boasted  pala- 
ces of  foreign  princes.  The  inner,  or  Horn-court, 
as  commonly  called,  from  a  pair  of  stag's  horns,  of 
exceeding  largeness,  measuring  ten  feet  in  width, 
taken  in  the  forest,  and  set  up  in  this  court,  is  usu- 
ally looked  into  by  strangers.  From  this  court,  by 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  entrance  is  into  the  King's 
Guard  Chamber,  before  mentioned.  In  a  cavity 
under  these  steps,  and  fronting  this  court,  is  repre- 
sented a  figure  of  Hercules.  On  the  dome  over  the 
steps  is  painted  the  battle  of  the  Gods,  and  orj  the 
sides  of  the  staircase  is  a  representation  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  and  two  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  fresco. 

The  most  striking  object  on  the  return  from  the 
royal  apartments,  is  the  keep,  or  round  tower.  This 
was  formerly  called  the  middle  ward,  dividing  the 
two  courts  of  the  castle.  To  what  has  been  before 
observed,  may  be  here  added,  that  the  lodgings  of 
the  governor  command  a  most  extensive  view  to 
JLondon,  and,  it  is  said,  into  twelve  counties.  They 
also  tell  yon,  that  in  the  guard  chamber  are  the  coats 
of  mail  of  John  king  of  France,  and  David  king  of 
Scotland,  both  prisoners  here  at  the  same  time.  The 
royal  standard  is  raised  on  this  tower  on  state  holi- 
days, and  the  residence  of  the  king,  or  the  royal 
family.  On  the  opposite  corner  of  the  royal  build- 
ing is  King  John's  Tower,  so  named  from  being  the 
apartment  assigned  to  that  prince  when  prisoner  in 
England. 

The  following  Jeu  d'  esprit  was  written  on  the 
installation,  which  took  place  in  1742,  and  said  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field : 

"  As  Anstis  was  trotting  away  from  the  chapter, 
Extremely  in  drink,  and  extremely  in  rapture, 
Scarce  able  his  bible  and  statutes  to  carry, 
Up  started  the  spectre  of  jolly  King  Harry. 

As 
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As  on  march'd  the  nobles  ho  eyed  them  ;ill  o'er, 
When  seeing  such  knights  us  he  ne'er  saw  before, 
With  things  on  their  shoulders,  and   things  on   their 

knees, 
'*  Ila !   ha  !"  cried    the   king,  "  \vliat  companions  are 

these  ? 

Are  they  such  from  their  colours  who  never  have  fled? 
Arc  they  honestly  born  ?  are  they  honestly  bred? 
Have  they  honestly  liv'd  without  blame  or  disgrace? 
Odds  flesh  !  Master  ( jarter  I  like  not  their  face  !" 
"   i 'lease  your  grace,"  quoth  the   squire,  "  how    can 

we  keep  rules?" 

We  must  make  April  knights,  or  else  April  fool3  ! 
But  faith  !  of  the  tirst  1  can  tell  you  no  more, 
Than  that  he's  the  son  of  a  son  of  a  whore. 
The  next  who  shall  answer  for  lewdness  of  life; 
Has  no  man  but  he  hurt  another  man's  wife? 
Ilia  Cordon  of  France  was  a  pitiful  thins:, 
But  England  affords  him  a  much  finer  string. 
The  third  of  these  knights,  as  he1  chang'd  once  before, 
We  have  made  him  true  blue  that  lie  ne'er  may  change 

more : 

And  now  cross  his  shoulder  the  collar  is  drawn, 
That  his  grace  may  have  one  thing  he  never  can  pawn. 
That  short  bit  of  ribbon,  for  man  never  meant, 
May  serve  little  Portland — it  served  little  Kent: 
Tho'  stain'd  and  dclil'd  by  that  nasty  old  bus:, 
What  tied  an  old  monkey,  may  tie  a  young  pug. 
The  times,  Sir,  arc  altered,  and  riches  are  all, 
And  honours — folks   now    take  them   up  as  'they  full, 
They  pay,  like  good  fellows,  the  charge  of  their  str 
The  king  saves  his  money,  and — God  save  the  king." 

Journci/  from  J^imbourne  to  Neicbury. 

LAMBOUBNE, 

Is  asmall  market  townof  great  antiquity,  pleasantly 
situated  in  an  open  country,  seven  miles  from  Hun- 
ger lord.  In  a  charter,  dated  1U27,  granting  a  fair  to 
be  held  on  the  festival  of  St.  Matthew,  this  place  i< 
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called  Cheping  Lambourn  ;  we  have  before  had  occa1* 
sion  to  observe  that  cheping  signifies  market. 

The  manor  of  Lambourn  was  part  of  the  possessions 
of  King  Alfred,  and  was  given  by  him  to  his  wife, 
Ealhswith,  daughter  of  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
who  survived  her  husband  four  years  and  died  in 
964. 

In  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign,  and  at  the  time 
of  making  the  doomsday  survey,  Lambourne  was 
part  of  the  royal  demesne.  In  1644  King  Charles  I. 
was  here  with  his  army  soon  after  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  hundred  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  its  hamlets,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  under  the  population  act, 
in  1801,  was  2045. 

The  market,  which  is  held  on  Friday,  has  of  late 
years  much  declined.  There  are  now  three  fairs, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  the  4th  of  October,  and  4th  of 
December.  In  the  market-place  is  a  cross,  consist- 
ing of  a  tall  plain  shaft,  with  an  ornamented  capital, 
on  an  ascent  of  steps. 

The  parish  Church  is  a  very  handsome  and  spaci- 
ous Gothic  structure,  in  form  of  a  cross.  There  are 
two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south  side,  one  of  which, 
dedicated  *to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  by  John  Est- 
bury,  or  Isbury,  who  died  in  1372.  The  other,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  his  descendant,  of  the 
same  name,  who  died  in  1485,  as  appears  by  the 
epitaphs  on  their  tombs.  In  the  centre  of  the  south- 
ern chapel  is  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  is  the  effigies 
of  the  founder  John  Isbury,  in  copper,  habited  in  a 
surcoat,  with  his  arms  enamelled. 

In  this  chapel  there  are  also  some  memorials  of 
the  family  of  Hippesley. 

In  the  north  transept  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Tho- 
mes  Essex,  who  died  in  1558,  with  the  effigies  of 
himself  and  Margaret  his  lady,  in  alabaster. 

On 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  an  hospital  for 
ten  poor  men,  founded  by  John  Isbury,  son  of  J 
Isbury,  who  (lied  in  l4^->,  as  above  mentioned.  This 
hospital  was  liable  to  be  dissolved  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  accctmt  of  its  popish  regulations,  but  wau 
continued  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  31st 
year  of  Queen  Klizabeth,  under  which  a  new  set  of 
regulations  was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  other  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  determined  in  IjSy  that  1-Ya 
Alford  (the  representative  of  the  founder)  and  his 
heirs,  and  the  wardens  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
should  have  the  appointment  of  the  poor  men,  and 
that  the  said  Francis  Alford,  and  his  sons,  should 
have  the  management  of  the  estates.  The  Rev.  John 
llippesley,  of  Stow  in  Gloucestershire,  is  now  joint 
pervisor  with  the  wardens  of  New  College.  The 
wilt  of  the  founder  mentions  one  of  the  chapels 
as  having  been  built  by  himself,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  only  rebuilt  it.  The  alms-men  ot 
the  hospital  attend  divine  service  every  morning  in 
the  southern  chapel  above-mentioned,  kneelhu; 
round  the  tomb  of  the  founder's  father,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  frame,  desk,  and  cushions,  for  that 
purpose.  A  copy  of  the  prayer  that  is  now  i, 
hangs  up  in  the  chapel.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
composed  byr  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  continuance  of  the  hospital, 
or  altered  by  them  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  reformed 
religion.  Toe  original  pension  of  the  alms-men  \,a>, 
eight  pence  a  week  each  ;  they  now  receive  three 
shillings  a  week  each,  besides  a  guinea  at  Christ- 
mas, and  three  loads  of  wood  each  ;  the  reserved 
rents  of  74  bushels  and  a  half  of  wheat,  and  51  bu-h- 
els  and  a  half  of  malt,  are  divided  among  them. 
Great  coats  are  given  to  them  every  other  year, 
and  they  receive  some  other  small  payments  in 
money. 

The  manor  of  East  Garston,  about  two  miles  and 
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a  half  from  Lambourne,  and  about  ten  from  New- 
bury,  was  the  propertyof  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  wife  Blanch.  It  was  held 
by  the  service  of  finding  a  knight  clad  in  piate  ar- 
motir  to  serve  in  the  king's  army  for  forty  days,  at 
the  lord's  cost,  whenever  he  should  be  in  territory  of 
Kedwelly,  in  Wales,  of  which  manor  this  was  a  mem- 
ber. 

In  the  parish  church  are  memorials  of  the  families 
of  Gastrell,  and  of  the  Elsyngs,  descended  from 
Henry  Elsyng,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  keeper  of  his  majesty's  re- 
cords in  the  tower  of  London. 

The  residue  of  this  route  we  have  already  des- 
cribed in  a  former  journey. 

Journey  from  Henley  to  Maidenhead. 

In  the  parish  of  Remenham,  about  a  rnile  and  a 
half  from  Henley-upon-Thames,  is  PARK  PLACE, 
the  well-known  seat  of  the  late  Fie  Id- Marshal  Con- 
way,  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury. 
The  house  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Marshal 
Conway,  and  the  grounds,  which  possess  peculiar 
natural  advantages,  were  laid  out  by  him  with  great 
taste  and  attention  to  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  Park  Place  was  purchased  of  the  late 
Countess  Dowager  of  Aylesbury,  Marshal  Conway's 
widow.  His  lordship  has  considerably  improved 
the  house,  which  contains  a  noble  library,  partly 
inherited  from  his  father  James  Harris,  Esq.  the  cele- 
brated philologist,  and  partly  purchased  by  himself 
on  the  continent  during  his  foreign  embassies ;  the 
building  is  composed  of  brick,  cased  with  a  yellow- 
ish stucco.  One  of  the  most  striking  situations  in  the 
park  is  a  secluded  valley,  planted  with  fine  groups 
of  trees  ;  at  the  upper  end  is  a  Grecian  Ruin  very 
happily  designed  and  executed,  and  at  the  bottom 
a  rustic  arch,  over  which  the  road  passes  from  Hen- 
lev  to  Wargrave.  Underneath  is  seen  the  river. 

On 
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On  a  fine  hill,  a  little  beyond  the  pleasure 
grounds,  is  placed  a  small  Druidical  Temple,  found 
near  St.  Hilier,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  to  General  Conway,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  his  vigi- 
lance as  a  governor,  and  his  amiable  qualities  as  a 
man. 

This  singular  and  curious  gift  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  appropriate  inscription,  cut  on  a 
large  slab  now  placed  among  the  stones  of  the 
temple. 

"  Cet  ancien  Temple  des  Druides 

dccouvert  le  12  me.  Aout,  178."), 

sur  le  Montague  de  St.  Ililier 

dans  1'Isle  de  Jersey  ; 
a  6t6  presente  par  les  Ilahitans 
a  sou  Excellence  le  General  Conway 
leur  Gouverneur. 

Pour  des  siecles  cache,  aux  regards  des  mortcl* 
Cet  ancien  monument,  ces  pierrcs,  cesautels, 
Ou  le  san<j  des  humains.offert  en  sacrifice, 
Ruissela,  pour  des  Dieux,  qu'enfantoit  le  caprice. 
Ce  monument,  saus  prix  par  son  antiquite", 
Teinoignera  pour  nous  a  la  posteriu', 
Que  dans  tous  les  dangers  Cesarcc  eut  un  pore, 
Attenr.if,  et  vaillant,  genereux,  et  prospere : 
Kt  rediia,  Conway,  aux  siecles  avenir, 
Qu'cn  vt-rtu  du  respect  du  a  ce  souvenir, 
Eile  se  fit  ce  don,  acquis  a  ta  vaillanct-, 
Commc  uu  juste  tribut  dc  sa  reconnoissance." 

The  stones  composing  this  temple  are  also  stand- 
ing, and  have  been  erected  on  this  spot  in  thdr  ori- 
ginal circular  position.  They  \\vre  dincovered  in 
the  year  1785,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  neat  the 
town  of  St.  Hilier,  by  some  workmen,  \\  ho  wore  « 
ployed  to  level  the  ground,  as  a  place  oi  cxcivisj 
for  the  military. 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  U  Go  feet  ;   the 

highest 
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highest  of  the  stones  nearlyopposite  the  entrance  about 
nine  feet.  They  are  from  four  to  six  feet  in  breadth, 
and  from  one  to  three  in  thickness.  The  entrance,  or 
passage,  measures  15  feet  in  length  ;  five  in  breadth, 
and  four  in  height.  The  circle  opening  to  the  area 
contains  live  cells  or  recesses,  varying  in  depth  from 
two  feet  four  inches  to  four  feet  three  inches.  These 
cells  and  the  entrance  are  covered  with  stones,  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  thick.  This  curious  structure 
appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Cromlech,  the 
Kistvaen,  the  stones  of  memorial,  and  the  pure  Drui- 
dical  or  Barden  circle,  all  which  vre  have  in  tho 
course  of  our  work  had  occasion  to  describe. 

About  four  miles  fromHenley-on-Thames  is  HUR- 
LEY, which  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  belong- 
ed to  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  ancestor  of  the  Magna- 
villcs  or  Mandevilles,  Earls  of  Essex.  It  was  granted 
to  him  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  a  reward  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  the 
year  1086  lie  formed  a  monastery  here  for  Benedic- 
tines, and  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Hurley  and 
other  lands>  It  was  afterwards  made  a  cell  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  in  1535  its 
revenues  were  valued  at  1211.  8s.  5d.  per  annum. 
The  site,  called  Lady  Place  (the  monastery  having 
been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary)  was  granted  in 
1545  to  Leonard  Chamberlayne,  and  not  long  after- 
wards came,  together  with  the  manor  of  Hurley, 
into  the  possession  of  John  Lovelace,  Esq.  who  died 
In  1558.  It  continued  in  his  family  until  sold  by 
John  Lord  Lovelace,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution. 

The  present  mansion  \vas  erected  in  1600,  by  Sir 
Richard  Lovelace,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing. The  remains  of  the  monastery  may  be  traced 
in  the  numerous  apartments,  which  occupy  the 
west  end  of  the  house  ;  and  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
hall  some  bodies,  in  the  monkish  habit,  have  been 
found  buried.  Part  of  the  chapel  or  refectory  also 

may 
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iflay  yet  be  seen  in  the  stables  ;  the  window  frame* 
of  wnich  are  of  chalk,  and,  though  made  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  appear  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  of  modern  workmanship. 

Lady  Place,  with  some  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Hurley,  were  purchased  by  Mrs.  Williams,  sister 
of  Dr.  \\~illocks,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had  the 
singular  good  fortune,  though  she  possessed  but  two 
tickets,  of  gaining  a  prize  of  5001.  and  another  of 
20,0001.  in  the  same  lottery.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Kempenfelt,  Esq.  is  the  present  proprietor. 

This  seat  was  fitted  up  with  great  splendour  by 
the  above  mentioned  John  Lord  Lovelace,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William.  The  hall  and  staircase  are 
magnificent,  and  remarkably  spacious.  On  the, 
principal  story  is  the  grand  saloon  ;  the  cieling  of 
which  is  enriched  with  paintings  of  figures,  and  the 
pannels  are  painted  with  upright  landscapes  ;  the 
leatings  of  which  are  executed  in  a  kind  of  silver 
lacker.  The  views  are  Ilalian  and  are  commonly 
reported  to  have  been  executed  by  Salvator  Rosa. 
They  are  about  50  in  number,  coarsely  painted,  in 
a  free  style,  with  the  lights  heightened  by  gilcii  ig  ;• 
they  do  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
the  great  master  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  In 
the  parlour  is  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral 
Kempenfelt  (brother  to  the  present  owner  of  Lady 
Place)  who  was  lost  in  the  Royal  George. 

Under  the  hall  is  a  vault,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  principal  nobility,  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.  held  frequently  secret  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  Uevolution  of  1688.  It  is 
reported  also  that  the  principal  compacts  and 
treaties  in  this  great  affair  were  signed  in  the  dark 
recess  at  the  end  of  the  vault.  When  King  William 
visited  Lord  Lovelace,  after  his  establishment  on 
the  throne,  he  was  taken  by  his  host  to  see  this 
vault.  These  traditionary  anecdotes  are  recorded 
on  a  tablet  placed  at  the  end  of  the  vault  by  the 

"late 
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late  Mr.  Wilcox.  He  has  also  recorded  a  visit 
of  General  Faoli  to-this  vault  in  1780,  and  of  his 
present  Majesty  in  1785. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent,  now  the  parish  Church, 
stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  quadrangle.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
year  1080.  The  circular  arches  at  the  west  end, 
with  zig  zag  ornaments,  are,  it  is  most  probable, 
part  of  the  original  structure.  In  the  church  is  a 
brass  plate  in  memory  of  John  Doyley,  Esq.  with 
the  date  1492,  in  Arabic  numerals.  There  are  also 
some  monuments  of  the  Lovelace  family. 

At  BISHAM,  near  Hurley,  there  was  a  preceptory 
for  knights  templars,  to  whom  Robert  de  Ferrars 
had  given  the  manor  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen. — 
The  templars  had  granted  it  away  before  their 
dissolution  to  Hugh  Spencer,  and  it  afterwards 
came  to  William  Motmtacute,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
•who  in  the  year  1338,  built  a  priory  here  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  Saint  Austin,  which,  at  the 
Dissolution,  was  found  tobeend</wed  with  28 jl.  Us. 
per  annum.  After  the  prior  and  convent  had  sur- 
rendered this  monastery,  King  Henry  VIII. 
refounded  it,  with  lands  of  other  dissolved  monas- 
teries, to  the  value  of  66ll.  14s.  9d.  per  annum,  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  abbot,  who  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  mitre,  and  thirteen  Benedic- 
tine monks.  But  this  new  institution  was  of  short 
continuance  ;  tor  three  years  afterwards  it  was  sur- 
rendered a  second  time,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Edward  VI.  it  came  into  lay  hands.  In  both  surren- 
ders it  is  called  the  conventual  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  :  yet  in  the  charter  of  the  first  foundation  it 
\vas  said  to  be  dedicated  to  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin, 
and  in  that  of  the  second  to  the  Virgin  alone. 

King  Edward  VI.  granted  the  site  of  the  abbey  to 
his  father's  repudiated  wife  Anne  of  Cleves  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  George  Vansittart,  Esq.  There  art: 

BO 
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no  remains  of  the  conventual   buildings,    except    an 
ancient  door-way,  now  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

In  the  parish  of  Bray,  about  two  miles  south  from 
Maidenhead,  is  MONKEY  ISLAND,  so  called  from  a 
small  rustic  building,  erected  on  this  spot  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Maryborough,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Monkey  Hall.  On  the  ceiling  of  this 
apartment  is  painted  a  variety  of  such  flowers  as 
grow  by  the  water  side  ;  here  are  also  represented 
several  monkies,  some  fishing,  some  shooting,  and 
one  sitting  in  a  boat  smoaking,  while  a  female  is 
rowing  him  over  a  river.  In  another  building  cal- 
led the  Temple,  also  erected  by  the  duke,  the  inside 
of  the  saloon  is  enriched  by  stucco-modelling,  repre- 
senting mermaids,  dolphins,  sea-lions,  and  a  variety 
of  fish  and  shells,  richly  gilt.  The  island  contains 
about  three  aeres.  The  establishment  of  this 
delightful  retreat  is  said  to  have  cost  the  duke  up- 
wards of  10,0001.  The  lease  of  it  for  thirty  years, 
at  'J5l.  a  year,  was  sold  bv  auction,  in  July  1787,  for 
x?40  guineas,  to  Henry  '1  ownley  Ward,  Ksq.  This 
gentleman  has  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  between 
Bray  and  Windsor,  called  Thr.  IVil/o.r*.  The  pros- 
pect from  hence  of  the  noble  buildings  of  Windsor 
and  Eton  has  been  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  his  picturesque 
views  on  the  Thames,  unequalled. 
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